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PREFACE. 
Pci 


Tue following Queries were drawn up, a few years ago, 
at the request of friends ; when I had not the least appre- 
hension of their ever appearing in print, as might be 
guessed from the negligence of the style and composition, 
The occasion of them was this. A Clergyman in the 
country, well esteemed in the neighbourhood where he 
lived, had unhappily fallen in with Dr. Clarke’s notions of 
the Trinity ; and began to espouse them in a more open 
and unguarded manner than the Doctor himself had done. 
This gave some uneasiness to the Clergy in those parts, 
who could not but be deeply concerned. to find a funda- 
mental article of religion called in question; and that too 
by one of their own order, and whomi:they had.a true 
concern and value for, It was presumed, that a sincere 
and ingenuous man (as he appeared to be) might, upon 
proper application, be inclinable to alter his opinion;. and 
that the most probable way to bring him to a sense of his 
mistake, was to put him to defend it so long, till he might 
perhaps see reason to believe that it was not defensible, 
With these thoughts, I was prevailed upon to draw up. 4 
few Queries, (the same that appear now, excepting only 
some slight verbal alterations,) and when I had done, gave 
them to a common friend.to convey to him. I was the 
more inclined to it, for my own instruction and improves 
ment, in so momentous and important an article: besides 
that I had long been of opinion, that no method could be 
more proper for the training up one’s. mind to a true and 


- sound judgment of things, than that of private conference 


in writing; exchanging papers; making answers, replies, 
and _-rejoinders, till an argument should be exhausted on 
a2 
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both sides, and a controversy at length brought to a point. 
In that private way, (if it can be private,) a man writes 
with easiness and freedom; is in no pain about any inno- 
cent slips or mistakes; is under little or no temptation to 
persist obstinately in an error, (the bane of all public con- 
troversy,) but concerned only to find out the truth, which, 
on what side soever it appears, is always victory to every 
honest mind. 

I had not long gone on with my correspondent, before 
I found all my measures broken, and my hopes entirely 
frustrated. He had sent me, in manuscript, an Answer to 
my Queries ; which Answer I received, and read with due 
care; promised him immediately a reply ; and soon after 
prepared’ and finished it, and conveyed it safe to his hands. 
Then it was, and not till then, that he discovered to me 
what he had been doing; signifying, by letter, how he 
had been over-persuaded to commit his Answer, with my 
Queries, to the press; that they had been there some 
time, and could not now be recalled; that I must follow 
him thither, if I intended any thing further; and must 
adapt my public Defence to his public Answer, now altered 
and improved, from what it had been in the manuscript 
which had been sent me. This news surprised me a little 
at the first; and sorry I was to find my correspondent so 
extremely desirous of instructing others, instead of taking 
the most prudent and considerate method of informing 
himself. As he had left me no choice, but either to follow 
him to the press, or to desist, I chose what I thought 
most proper at that time; leaving him to mstruct the 
public as he pleased, designing myself to keep out of public 
controversy ; or, at least, not designing the contrary. But, 
at length, considering that copies of my Defence were got 
abroad into several hands, and might perhaps, some time 
or other, steal into the press without my knowledge; and 
considering further, that this controversy now began to 
grow warm, and that it became every honest man, accord- 
ing to the measure of his abilities, to bear his testimony in 
0 good a cause; I thought it best to revise my papers, to 
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give them my last hand, and to send them abroad into the- 
world; where they must stand or fall, (as I desire they 
should,) according as they are found to have‘more or ‘less 
truth or weight in them. 

Dr. Clarke has lately published a second edition of ‘his 
Scripture Doctrine: where, I perceive, he has made several 
additions and alterations, but has neither retracted nor de- 
fended those parts, which Mr. Nelson’s learned friend 
had judiciously replied to, in his True Scripture Doctrine 
Continued. I hope, impartial readers will take care ‘to 
read one along with the other. 

One thing I must observe, for the Doctor’s ‘honour, that 
in his new edition he has Jeft out these words of ‘his 
former Introduction: “It is plain that every person may 
‘* reasonably agree to such forms, whenever he can in any 
“ sense at all reconcile them with Scripture.” I hope, 
none hereafter will pretend to make use of the Doctor’s 
authority, for subscribing to forms which they believe not 
according to the érwe and proper sense of the words, and 
the known intent of the imposers and compilers. Such 
prevarication is in itself a bad thing, and would, in time, 
have a very ill influence on the morals of a nation. Tf 
either state oaths on the one hand, or Church subscriptions 
on the other, once come to be made light of, and subtit- 
ties be invented to defend or palliate such gross insincerity ; 
we may bid farewell to principles, and religion will be little 
else but disguised Atheism. 

The learned Doctor, in his Introduction, has inserted, 
by way of note, a long quotation out of Mr. Nelson’s 
Life of Bishop Bull. He can hardly be presumed to in- 
tend any parallel between Bishop Bull’s case and his own: 
and yet readers may be apt so to take it, since the Doctor 
has not guarded against it, and since otherwise it will not 
be easy to make out the pertinence of it. The Doctor 
has undoubtedly some meaning in it, though I will not 
presume to guess what. He * observes, “ That there is an 
‘‘ exact account given, what method that learned writer 


4 Introduction, p. 25, 26. 
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“ (Bishop Bull) took ito explain the doctrine of gustifica~ 
€ tion, (viz. the very, same and only method which ought 
‘‘ to. be taken in explaining all-other doctrines whatso- 
“‘ ever,) how zealously he was accused by many. syste- 
‘¢ matical Divines, as. departing from the doetrine and 
“ articles. of the Church, in what he had done; how 
“ learnedly and effectually he defended himself against all 
« his adversaries; and how successful at length his expli- 
*‘ cation was, it being after some years almost. universally 
‘6 received.” This account is true, but defective; and 
may want a supplement for the benefit of common readers, 
who may wish to know what that excellent method of 
Bishop Bull’s was; by means of which his explication 
proved so. successful, and came at length to be almost 
universally received. It was as follows. 

1. In the first place, his way was to examine carefully 
into Scripture, more than into the nature and reason of the 
thing abstractedly considered. He -pitched upon such 
texts as were pertinent and close to the point; did not 
choose them according to the sound only, but their real 
sense, which. he explained justly and naturally, without 
any wresting or straining. Heneither neglected nor dis- 
sembled the utmost force of any texts which seemed to 
make against him; but proposed them fairly, and an- 
swered them "solidly ; without any artificial illusions, or 
any subtile or surprising glosses. 

2. In the next place, however cogent and forcible his 
reasonings from Scripture appeared to be, yet he modestly 
declined being confident of them, unless he could find 
them: likewise supported by the general verdict of the 
primitive Church; for which he always expressed a most 
religious regard and veneration: believing it easier for 
himself to err in interpreting Scripture, than for the wni- 
versal Church to have erred from the beginning. To pass 
by many other instances of his sincere and great regard to 
antiquity, I shall here mention one-only. He » tells Dr. | 


» Bull. Apolog. contr. Tull. p. 7. 
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Tully, in the most serious and solemn manner imaginable, 
that if there could but be found any one proposition, that 
he-had maintained in all his Harmony, repugnant to the 
doctrine of the Catholic and primitive Church, he would 
immediately give up the cause, sit down contentedly 
under the reproach of a novelist, openly retract his error or 
heresy, make a solemn recantation in the face of the 
Christian world, and bind himself to perpetual silence 
ever after. | He knew very well what he said; being able 
to shew, by an historical deduction, that his doctrine had 
been the constant doctrine of the Church of Christ, °down 
to the days of Calvin, in the sixteenth century. 

3. Besides this, he demonstrated very clearly, that. the 
most: ancient and valuable confessions of the Reformed 
Churches abroad were entirely in his sentiments. He 
examined them with great care and exactness, and an- 
swered the contrary pretences largely and solidly. 

4. To complete all, he vindicated his doctrine further, 
from the coticurring sentiments of our own most early 
and most judicious Reformers: as also from the Arti- 
cles, Catechism, Liturgy, and Homilies of the Church 
of England: and this with great accuracy and strength 
of reason, without the mean arts of equivocation or so- 
phistry. 

5. I may add, fifthly, that his manner of writing was 
the most convincing and most engaging imaginable: 
acute, strong, and nervous ; learned throughout; and sin- 
cere to a scrupulous exactness, without artificial colours 
or studied: disguises, which he utterly abhorred. The 
good and great man breathes in every line: a reader, after 
a few pages, may be tempted almost to throw off his 
guard, and to resign himself implicitly into so safe hands. 
A man thus qualified and accomplished, having true judg- 
ment to take the right side of a question, and learning, 
ability; and integrity, to set it off to the greatest advan- 
tage, could not fail of success ; especially considering that 


¢ Bull. Apolog. contr. Tull. p. 50, 51. 
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the most judicious and learned of our Clergy, and those 
best affected to the Church of England, (such, as Dr. 
Hammond, &c.). had been in the same sentiments before 5 
and Bishop Bull’s bitterest adversaries were mostly syste- 
matical, men, (propertly so called,) and such as had been 
bred up (during the Great Rebellion) in the Predestinarian 
and Antinomian tenets, as Mr. Nelson4 observes. There 
was another.circumstance which Mr. Nelson also takes 
enotice of, namely, his writing in Latin: which showed 
his thorough judgment of men and things. He would 
not write tothe vulgar and unlearned, (which is beginning 
at the wrong end, and doing nothing,) but to the learned 
and judicious ; knowing it to be.the surest and the shortest 
way; and that, if the point be gained with them, the rest 
come in of course; if not, all is to no purpose. This be- 
came a man who had a cause that he could trust to; and 
confided only in the strength of his reasons. By such lau- 
dable and ingenuous methods, that excellent man prevailed 
over his adversaries; truth over error, antiquity over no- 
velty, the Church of Christ over Calvin and his disciples. 
If any man else has such a cause to defend as Bishop Bull 
had, and is able to manage it in such a method, by show- 
ing that it stands upon the same immoveable foundations 
of Scripture and antiquity, confirmed by the concurring 
sense of the judicious ‘part of mankind ; then he need not 
doubt. but it will prevail and prosper in any Protestant 
country, as universally as the other did. | But if several of 
those circumstances, or the most considerable of them, be 
wanting ; or if circumstances be contrary, then it is as vain 
to expect the like success, as it is to expect miracles. It 
must not be forgot, that the same good and great Prelate, 
afterwards, by the same fair and honourable methods, the 
same strength of reason and profound learning, gained. as 


complete a victory over the Arians, in regard to the ques-. 


tion about the faith of. the Ante-Nicene Fathers: and his 


determination, in that particular, was, and still is, among. 


# Nelson’s Life of Bull, p. 98. , © Ibid. p. 94. 
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men of the greatest learning and judgment, as universally 
submitted. to as the other. His admirable treatise (by 
which “ he being dead yet:speaketh’’) remains unanswered 
to this day, and will abide victorious to the end. But 
enough of this. - 

I am obliged to say something in defence of my general 
title, (A Vindication of Christ’s Divinity,) because I find 
Mr. Potter, since deceased, was rebuked by an f anony- 
mous hand for. such a f¢itle. The pretence is, that our 
adversaries do not disown Christ’s Divinity, as the title 
insinuates. But to what purpose is it for them to contend 
about a name, when they give up the thing ? It looks too 
like mockery, (though they are far from intending it,) 
and cannot but remind us of, “ Hail, king of the Jews!” 
Nobody ever speaks of the Divinity of Moses, or of ma- 
gistrates, or of angels, though called gods in Scripture. 
if Christ be God, in the relative sense only, why should 
we speak of his Divinity, more than of the other? The 
Christian Church has all along used the word divinity, m 
the strict and proper sense: if we must change the idea, 
let us change the mame too; and talk no more of Christ’s 
Divinity, but of his Mediatorship only, or at most, King- 
ship. This will be the way to prevent equivocation, keep 
up propriety of language, and shut out false ideas. I 
know no Divinity, but such as Ihave defended: the 
other, falsely so called, is really none. So much for the 
title. 

In the work itself, I have endeavoured to unravel so- 
phistry, detect fallacies, and take off disguises, in order to 
set the controversy upon a clear foot; allowing only for 
the mysteriousness of the subject. The gentlemen of the 
new way have hitherto kept pretty much in generals, and 
avoided coming to the pinch of the question. If they 
please to speak to the point, and put the cause upon a 
short. issue, as may easily be done, that is all that is de- 
sired. I doubt not but all attempts of that kind will end 


f Apology for Dr. Clarke’s Preface. 
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(as they have ever done) in the clearing up of the truth, 
the disappointment of its opposers, the joy of good men, 
and the honour of our blessed Lord; whose Divinity has 
been the rock of offence to the “ disputers of this world’ 
now for 1600 years ; always attacked by some or other, 
in every age, and always triumphant. To him, with the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost, three Persons of the same 
Divine power, substance, and perfections, be all honour and 
glory, in all churches of the saints, now and for evermore. 
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Compare the following Texts. 


I am the Lord, and there is || The Word was God, John i. 1. 
none else, there is no God beside Thy throne, O God, Heb. 1. 8. 


me, Isa. xlv.5. 0° 0 ‘|| | Christ came, who is’ over all, 

Is there a God besides me? yea, || God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
there is no God; I know not any, Who, being in the form of God, 
Tsa. xliv. 8. Phil. ii. 6. 


I am God, and there is none Who being the brightness of his 
like me; Isa. xlvi. 9. Before me || glory, and the express image of his 
there was no God formed, neither ||} person, Heb. i. 3. 
shall there be after me, Isa. xliii.10. 


' Overy I. 

Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God, be 
not excluded by the texts of Isaiah, (to which many more 
might be added,) and consequently, whether Christ can 


be God at all, unless he be the same with the Supreme 
God ? A 


QuERY II. 


Whether the texts of the New Testament (in the second co- 
lumn) do not show that he (Christ) is not excluded, and 
therefore must be the same God? 5 


Query III. 


Whether the word (God) in Scripture can reasonably be 
supposed to carry an ambiguous meaning, or to be used 
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in a different sense, when applied to the Father and Son, 
in the same Scripture, and even in the same verse? See 
John i. I. 34 


QUERY IV. 


Whether, supposing the Scripture-notion of God to be no 
more than that of the Author and Governor of the uni- 
verse, or whatever it be, the admitting of another to be 
Author and Governor of the universe, be not admitting 
another God, contrary to the texts before cited from 
Isaiah, and also to Isaiah xiii. 8. xviii. 11. where he de- 
clares, he will not give his glory to another ? 52 


Query V. 


Whether Dr. Clarke’s pretence, that the eres of Father 
and Son being one, though they are two distinct Beings, 
makes them not to be two Gods, as a king upon the 
. throne, and his son administering the father’s govérnment, 
are not two kings, be not trifling and inconsistent? For 
if the king’s son be not a king, he cannot truly be called 
hing ; if he is, then there are two kings. So if the Son 
be not God in the. Scripture-notion of God, he cannot 
truly be called God; and then how is the Doctor con- 
sistent with Scripture, or with himself ? But if the Son 
be truly God, there are two Gods upon the Doctor's hy- 
‘pothesis, as plainly as that one and one are two: and so 
all the texts of Isaiah cited above, besides others, stand 
full and clear against the Doctor’s notion. 55 


Texts proving an unity of divine attributes in Father and 


Son; applied 


To the One God. To the Son. 

Thou, even thou only, knowest | He knew all men, &c. John ii. 
the hearts of all the children of || 24. Thou knowest all things, John 
men, 1 Kings viii. 39. xvi. 30. Which knowest the hearts 

j of all men, Actsi. 24, | 
I the Lord search the hearts, I I am he that searcheth the reins 


try the reins, Jer, xvii, 10... } and the heart, Rev. ii. 3. 
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I am the first, and I am the I am the first, and I am the 
last; and beside me there is no |} last, Rev. i. 17. 
God, Isa. xliv. 6. 


Iam Alpha and Omega, the be- Iam Alpha and Omega, the be- 


ginning and the end, Rev. i. 8. ginning and the end, Rev. xxii. 13. 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
t Tim. vi. 15. Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 
The mighty God, Is. x. 2%. The mighty God, Is. ix. 6. 
Lord over all, Rom. x. 12. He is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. 
_ Over all, God blessed, &c. Rom. 
ix. 9. 
Query VI. 


Whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent 
ones, can reasonably be understood of two distinct Beings, 
and of one infinite and independent, the other dependent 
and finite ? 63 


Query VII. 
Whether the Father's omniscience and elernily are not one 
and the same with the Son’s, being alike described, and 
in the same phrases ? mi 40 


patie. Query VIII. 
Whether eternity does not imply necessary existence of the 
Son; which is inconsistent with the Doctor’s Scheme ? 
And whether the * Doctor hath not made an elusive, equi- 
_vocating answer to the objection, since the Son may bea 
necessary emanation from the Father, by the will and 
power of the Father, without any contradiction ? Will is 
one thing, and arbitrary will another. 85 


es Query IX. 
Whether the divine attributes, Omniscience, Lbiquity, &e. 
those individual attributes, can be communicated without 
the divine essence, from which fa) are inseparable? 117 


QuERY X. 
Whether if ie (the attributes belonging to the Son) be not 
® Reply, p. 227. 
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individually the same, they can be any thing more than 
faint resemblances of them, differing from them as finite 
from infinite; and then in what sense, or with what 
truth, can the Doctor pretend, that “ » all divine powers, 
“* except absolute supremacy and independency,” are com- 
municated to the Son? And whether every being, besides 
the one supreme Being, must not necessarily be a crea- 
ture, and finite; and whether “ all divine powers” can 
be communicated to a creature, infinite perfection to a 
finite being. 124 
Query XI. 

Whether if the Doctor means by divine powers, powers 
given by God (in the same sense as angelical powers are 
divine powers) only in a higher degree than are given to 
other beings ; it be not equivocating, and saying nothing : 
nothing that.can come up to the sense of those texts before 


cited,¢ or to these following 2 : 129 
; nd : 

Applied to the one God. To God the Son. 

Thou, even thou, art Lord All things were made by him, 


alone; thou hast made heaven, |j Johni.3. By him were all things 
the heaven of heavens, with all }| created: he is before all things, 
their hosts, the earth, and all || and by him all things consist, 
things that are therein, &c. Neh. || Coloss. i. 16, 17. 
Ax. Og pm Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
In the beginning God created |} hast laid the foundation of the 
the heaven atid the earth. Gen. |), earth; and the heavens are the 
11s works of thine hands, Heb. i.'10. 


Query XII. 

Whether the Creator of all things was not himself un- 
created ; and therefore could not be && ovx ovrwv, made out 
of nothing ? . 138 

| Query XIII. i 


Whether there can be any middle between being made out 
of nothing, and out of something ; that is, between being 


> Script. Doctr, p. 298. © Query V. p. 63. 
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out of nothing, and out of the Father’s substance; be- 
tween being essentially God, and being a creature ; 
whether, consequently, the Son must not be either essen- 
tially God, or else a creature ? 144 


Ourry XIV. 
Whether Dr. Clar ke, who every where denies the consub- 
stantiality of the Son, as absurd and contradictory, does 
not, of consequence, affirm the Son to be a creature é ovx 


dvrwy, and so fall under his own censure, and is self-con- 
demned ? 5 151 


Query. XV. 

Whether he also must not, of consequence, affirm of the Son, 
that there was a time when he was not, since God must 
exist before the creature; and therefore is again self-con- 
demned, (see Prop. 16. Script. Doctr.) And whether he 
does not equivocate in saying, ‘elsewhere, that the second 
Person has been always. with the first; and that there 
has been no time, when he was not so: and lastly, whe- 
ther it be not a vain and weak attempt to pretend to any 
middle way between. the orthodox andthe Arians; or to 
carry the Son’s divinity the least higher than they did, 
without taking in the Jie Grete a 31 15% 


ee marae due 


- To'the one God. «hin To Coutinty 
‘Thou shalt have no other Bois They worshipped” him, ‘Luke 
before me, Exod. xxi 3.» \ || xxiv: 52, Let all thé, angels of 


God worship him, Heb, i. 6, 
Thou shalt ota vse the Lord That all men should honour the 
thy God, and him only shalt thou Son, even as they honour the Fa- 
serve, Matt. iv. 10. bie gous v. 23. 


sig Sine IK PYTE oo oe -eausor 
Whether by these (of the first caluun) and the like texts, 


« Script. Doctr, p. 438, first ed. 
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adoration and worship be not so appropriated to the one 
God, as to belong to him only? 163 


Query XVII. 

Whether, notwithstanding, worship and adoration be not 
equally due to Christ ; and consequently, whether it must 
not follow, that he is the one God, and not (as the Ari tans 
eS, a distinct inferior Beng ? 179 


; QuERY XVIII. 


Wi hether worship and adoration, both from men and angels, 
was not due to him, long before the commencing of his 
mediatorial. kingdom, as sci was their Creator and Pre- 
server; (see Col, i. 16, 17.) and whether that be not the 
same title to adoration which God the Father hath, as 
Author and Governor of the universe, upon the Doctor’s 
own principles ? . 189 


Ourry XIX. 


Wi Balloy the Dactor hath not given a very partial: account 
of John v. 23. founding the honour due to the Son on 
this only, that the Father hath committed all judgment 
to the Son; when the true reason assigned by our Sa- 
viour, and illustrated by several instances, is, that the 
Son doth the same things that the Father doth, hath the 
same power and authority of doing what he will; and 
therefore has a title to as great honour, reverence, and 
regard, as the Father himself hath? and it is no objec- 
tion to this, that the Son is there said to do nothing of 

© himself, or to have all given him by the Father ; since it 
is owned that the Father is the fountain of all, from 
whom the Son derives, in an ineffable manner, his essence 
and powers, so as to be one with him. 197 


QUERY rw. 
Whether the Doctor need have cited three hundred texts, 
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©wide of the purpose, to prove what nobody denies, 
namely, a subordination, in some sense, of the Son to 
the Father; could he have found but one plain text 
against his eternity or consubstantiality, the points in 
question ? 211 


Query XXI. 

Whether he be not forced to supply his want of Scripture- 
proof by very strained and remote inferences, and very 
uncertain reasonings from the nature of a thing con- 
fessedly obscure and above comprehension ; and yet not 
more so than God’s eternity, ubiquity, prescience, or 
other attributes, which we are obliged to acknowledge. for 
certain truths ? 214 


Query XXII. 

Whether his (the Doctor’s) whole performance, whenever 
he differs from us, be any thing more than a repetition of 
this assertion, that being and person are the same, or 
that there is no medium lLetween Tritheism and Sabel- 
lianism? Which is removing the cause.from Scripture to 
natural reason, not very consistently with the title of his 
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~QueERY XXIII. 


Whether the Doctor’s notion of the Trinity be more clear 
and intelligible than the other ? 

The difficulty in the conception of the Trinity is, how three 
Persons can be one God. 

Does the Doctor deny that every one of the Paricny singly, 
is God? No: Does he deny that God is one? No: How 
then are three one? 

Does one and the same authority, Aah Ee) by all, make 
them one, numerically or individually one and the same 
God? That is hard to conceive how three distinct Beings, 


e Clarke’s Reply, p. 7. 
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according to the Doctor's scheme, can be individually one 
God, that is, three Persons one Person. 

If therefore one God necessarily signifies but one Person, the 
consequence is irresistible ; either that the Father is that 
one Person, and none else, which is downright Sabel- 
lianism ; or that the three Persons are three Gods. 

Thus the Doctor’s scheme is liable to the same difficulties 
with the other. 

There is indeed one easy way of coming off, and that is, by 
saying that the Son and Holy Spirit are neither of them 
God, in the Scripture-sense of the word. But this is 
cutting the knot, instead of untying it; and is in effect 
to say, they are not set forth as divine Persons in Scrip- 
ture. 

Does the communication of divine powers and attributes 
from Father to Son and Holy Spirit, make them one 
God, the divinity of the two latter being the Father's 
divinity ? Yet the same difficulty recurs; for either the 
Son and Holy Ghost have distinct attributes, and a dis- 
tinct divinity of their own, or they have not: if they 
have, they are (upon the Doctor’s principle) distinct Gods 
from the Father, and as much as finite from infinite, 
creature from Creator; and then how are they one? If 
they have not, then, since they have no other divinity, but 
that individual divinity, and those attributes which are 
inseparable from the Father’s essence, they can have no 
distinct essence from the Father’s ; and so (according to 
the Doctor) will be one and the same Person, that is, will 
be names only. 

Q. Whether this be not as unintelligible as the orthodox 
notion of the Trinity, and liable to the like difficulties: a 
communication of divine powers and attributes, without 
the substance, being as hard to conceive, nay, much harder, 
than a communication of both together ? 243 
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‘Whether Gal. iv. 8. may not be enough to determine the dis- 
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pute betwixt us; since it obliged the Doctor to confess, 
that Christ is fby nature truly God, as truly as man is 
by nature truly man? 

He equivocates, indeed, there, as usual. For, he will have 
it to signify that Christ is God by nature, only as having, 
by that nature which he derives from the Father, true 
divine power and dominion: that is, he is truly God by 
nature, as having a nature distinct from, and inferior to 
God’s, wanting &the most essential character of God, 
self-existence. What is this but trifling with words, and ~ 
playing fast and loose? - 262 
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antiquity, that the Catholic Church before the Council of 
Nice, and even from the beginning, did believe the eter- 
nity and consubstantiality of the Son ; if either the oldest 
creeds, as interpreted by those that recite them; or the 
testimonies of the earliest writers, or the public censures 
passed upon heretics, or particular passages of the ancient- 
est Fathers, can amount to a proof of a thing of this na- 
ture? 268 


Overy XXVI. 

Whether the Doctor did not equivocate or prevaricate 
strangely, in saying, >“ The generality of writers before 
“ the Council of Nice were, in the whole, clearly on his 
& side:”? when it is manifest, they were, in the. general, 
no farther on'his side, than the allowing a subordination 
amounts to; no farther than our own Church is on his 
side, while in the main points of difference, the ETERNITY 
and CONSUBSTANTIALITY, they are clearly against 
him? that is, they were on his side, so far as we acknow- 


ledge him to be right, but no farther. 246 


Overy XXVII. 
Whether the learned Doctor may not reasonably be sufi- 
f Reply, p. 81. 8 Ibid, p. 92. h Answer to Dr. Wells, p. 28. 
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posed to say, the Fathers are on his side, with the same 
meaning and reserve as he pretends our Church forms 
to favour him’; that is, provided he may interpret as he 
pleases, and make them speak his sense, however contra- 
dictory to their own: and whether the true reason, why 
he doés not care to admit the testimonies of the Fathers as 
proofs, may not be, because they are against him? 299 


Query XXVIII. 

Whether it be at all probable, that the primitive Church 
should mistake in so material a point as this is; or that 
the whole stream of Christian writers should mistake in 
telling us what the sense of the Church was; and whe- 
ther such a cloud of witnesses can be set aside without 
weakening the only proof we have of the canon of Scrip- 
ture, and the integrity of the sacred text ? gn9 
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Whether private reasoning, in a matter above our compre- 
hension, be a safer rule to go by, than the general sense 
and judgment of the primitive Church, in the first three 
hundred years ; or, supposing it doubtful what the sense 
of the Church was within that time, whether what was 
determined by a council of three hundred bishops soon 
after, with the greatest care and deliberation, and has 
satisfied men of the greatest sense, piety, and learning, 
all over the Christian world, for one thousand four hun- 
dred years since, may not satisfy wise and good men 
now 2 326 


QuerRY XXX. 

Whether, supposing the case doubtful, it be not a wise 
man’s part to take the safer side; rather to think too 
highly, than too meanly of our blessed Saviour ; rather 
to pay a modest deference to the judgment of the ancient 


and modern Church, than to lean to one’s own under- 
standing ? 336 
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Whether any thing less than clear and evident demonstra- 
tion, on the side of Arianism, ought to move a wise and 
good man, against so great appearances of truth on the 
side of orthodoxy, from Scripture, reason, and anti- 
quity ; and whether we may not wait long before we 
Jind such demonstration ? 340 
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Compare the following Texts, 


I am the Lord, and there is The Word was God, John i. 1. 
none else, there is no God beside Thy throne, O God, Heb. i. 8. 


me, Isa. xlv. 5. Christ came, who is over all, 

Ts there a God besides me? yea, || God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
there is no God ; I know not any, Who, being in the form of God, 
Isa, xliv. 8. Phil. ii. 6. 


I am God, and there is none Who being the brightness of his 
like me; Isa. xlvi. 9. Before me || glory, and the express image of his 
there was no God formed, neither |/ person, Heb. 2. 3. 
shall there be after me, Isa. xliii. 10. 
\ 
——>———_ 


Query I. . 

Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God, be 
not excluded by the texts of Isaiah, (to which many more 
might be added,) and consequently, whether Christ can 
be God at all, unless he le the same with the Supreme 
God ? 


"THE sum of your answer to this Query is, that. “ the 

“ texts cited from Isaiah, in the first column, are spoken 

< of one Person only, (p. 34) the Person of the Father, 
VOL. I. B 
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“p. 39.) And therefore all other persons, or beings, (which 
<¢ you make equivalent,) how divine soever, are necessarily 
“¢ excluded; and by consequence our Lord Jesus Christ is 
<¢ as much excluded from being the one Supreme God, as 
from being the Person of the Father.” (p- 40.) 

You spend some pages in endeavouring to show, that 
the Person of the Father only is the Supreme God; and 
that the Person of the Son is not Supreme God. But what 
does this signify, except it be to lead your reader off from 
the point which it concerned you to speak to? Instead of 
answering the difficulty proposed, which was the part of 
a respondent, you choose to slip it over, and endeavour 
to put me upon the defensive; which is by no means 
fair. Your business was to ward off the consequence 
which I had pressed you with, namely, this: That if the 
Son be at all excluded by those texts in the first column, 
he is altogether excluded, and is no God at all. He 
cannot, upon your principles, be the same God, because 
he is not the same Person: he cannot be another God, 
because excluded by those texts. If therefore he be nei- 
ther the same God, nor another God; it must follow, 
that he is no God. This is the difficulty which I appre- 
hend to lie against your scheme; and which you have not 
sufficiently attended to. } 

I shall therefore charge it upon you once again, and 
leave you to get clear of it at leisure, 

I shall take it for granted, that the design and purport 
of those texts, cited from Isaiah, was the same with that 
of the first Commandment ; namely, to draw the people 
off from placing any trust, hope, or reliance in any but 
God, to direct them to the only proper object of worship, 
in opposition to all things or persons, besides the one Su- 
preme God. “Neither Baal ‘nor Ashtaroth, nor any 
«¢ that aré esteemed Gods by the nations, are strictly and 
“‘ properly such. Neither princes nor magistrates, how- 
“ever called Gods in a loose metaphorical sense, are 
“ strictly or properly such. No religious service, no 
*¢ worship, no sacrifice is due to-any of them: I only am 
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“* God, in a just sense; and therefore I demand your ho- 
‘* mage and adoration.” Now, upon your hypothesis, we 
must add; that even the Son of God himself, however di- 
vine he may be thought, is really no God at all, in any just 
and proper sense. He is no-more than a nominal God, 
and stands excluded with the rest: all worship of him, 
and reliance upon him, will be idolatry, as much as the 
worship of angels, or men, or of the Gods of the Heathen 
would be. God the Father he is God, and he only, and 
‘* him only shalt thou serve.” This I take to be a clear 
consequence from your principles, and unavoidable. 

You do indeed attempt to evade it by supposing, that 
when the Father saith, “‘ there is no God besides me,”’ the 
meaning only is, that there is no Supreme God besides me. 
But will you please to consider, : 

1. That you have. not the least ground or reason for 
putting this sense upon the text. It is not said, there is 
no other Supreme God besides me; but absolutely, no 
other. : 

2. If this were all the meaning, then Baal or: Ashta- 
roth, or any of the Gods of the nations, might be looked ~ 
upon as inferior deities, and be served with a subordinate 
worship, notwithstanding any thing these texts say, with- 
out any peril of idolatry, or any breach of the first Com- 
mandment. Solomon might sacrifice to Ashtaroth and 
Milcom, to Chemosh and Moloch, provided he did but 
serve the God of Israel with sovereign worship, acknow- 
ledging him’ Supreme. And this might furnish the Sa- 
maritans with a very plausible excuse, even from the Law 
itself, for serving their own Gods in subordination to the 
one Supreme God; since God had not forbidden it. 

3. You may please to consider farther, that there was 
never any great danger of either Jew or Gentile falling 
into the belief of many Supreme Gods; or into the wor- 
ship of more than one as Supreme, That is a notion too 


a] Kings xi, 
BY 
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silly to have ever prevailed much, even in the ignorant Pa- 
gan world. What was most to be guarded against was the 
worship of inferior deities, besides, or in subordination to, 
one Supreme. It cannot therefore reasonably be ima- 
gined, that those texts are to bear only such a sense, as 
leaves room for the worship of inferior divinities. 

The sum then is, that by the texts of the Old Testa- 
ment it is not meant only, that there is no other Supreme 
God; but absolutely xo other: and therefore our blessed 
Lord must either be included and comprehended in the 
one Supreme God of Israel, or be entirely excluded with 
the other pretended or nominal, deities. I shall close 
‘this ‘argument with St. Austin’s words to: Maximin, the 
Arian Bishop, who. recurred to the same solution of the 
difficulty which you hope to’shelter yourself in. 

«<b Repeat it ever so often, that.the Father is greater, 
“the Son less. We shall answer you as often, that the 
“< greater and the less make two. And it is not said, Thy 
“ greater Lord God is one Lord; but the words are, The 
‘«‘ Lord thy God is one Lord: Nor is it said, There is none 
‘< other equal to me; but the words are, There is none other 
“‘ besides me. Either therefore acknowledge that Father 
“and Son are one Lord God; or in plain terms deny 
“‘ that Christ is Lord God at all.”’. This is the difficulty 
which I want to see cleared. You produce texts to show 
that the Father singly is the Supreme God, and that 
Christ is excluded from being the Supreme God: but I 
insist upon it, that you misunderstand those texts; be- 
cause the interpretation you give of them is not recon- 
cileable with other texts; and because it leads to such 
absurdities, as are too shocking even for yourself to admit. 


b Clama' quantum vis, Pater est major, Filius ‘minor, respondetur tibi; 
duo tamen sunt major et minor. Nec dictum est Dominus Deus tuus major 
Dominus unus est: sed dictum est Dominus Deus tuus Dominus unus est. 
Neque dictum est, non est alius @gualis mihi, sed dictum est, non est alius 
preter me. Aut ergo confitere Patrem et Filium unum esse Dominum Deum, 
aut aperte nega Dominum Deum esse Christum. August, 1. ii. c. 23. p. 727. 
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In short; either you prove too much, or you prove no- 
thing. 


Overy II. 


Whether the texts of the New Testament (in the second 
column) do not show that he (Christ) is not excluded, 
and therefore must le the same God ? 


THE texts cited, if well considered, taking in what 
goes before or after, are enough to show that Christ is 
not excluded among the nominal gods, who have no claim 
or title to our service, homage, or adoration. He is 
God before the world was, God over all, blessed for ever, 
Maker of the world, and worshipped by the angels; and 
therefore certainly he is not excluded among the nominal 
’ Gods, whom to worship were idolatry. But since all are 
excluded, as hath been before shown, except the one Su- 
preme God, it is very manifest, that he is the same with 
the one Supreme God. Not the same Person with the Fa- 
ther, as you groundlessly object to us, but another Person 
in the same Godhead; and therefore the Supreme God is 
more Persons than one. You argue, (p. 40.) that “if Christ 
“ be God at all, it unavoidably follows, that he cannot be 
“ the same individual God with the Supreme God, the Fa- 
“ ther.’’? By individual God, you plainly mean the same in- 
dividual divine Person, which is only playing upon a word, 
mistaking our sense, and fighting with your own shadow. 
Who pretends that the Son is the same Person with the 
Father? All we assert is, that he is the same Supreme 
God; that is, partaker of the same undivided’ Godhead. 
It will be proper here briefly to consider the texts, by 
which you attempt to prove, that the Son is excluded 


_ * from being the one Supreme God: only let me remind 


you, once again, that you forgot the part you was to 

bear. Your business was not to oppose, but to respond ; 

not to raise objections against our scheme, but to answer 

thofe which were brought against your own. You ob- 

serve °from John. viii. 54. Matt. xxii. 31, 32. and Acts 
© Page 34. 
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iii. 13. that God the Father was the God of the Jews, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Very right. But 
how does it appear that the Son was not? Could you 
have brought ever a text to prove, that God the Son was 
not God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I must then have 
owned that you had argued pertinently. _ ; 

‘You next cite John xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iv. 6. 
to prove, that the Father is sometimes styled the only true 
God; which is all that they prove. But you have not 
shown that he is so called in opposition to the Son, or 
exclusive of him. It may be meant in opposition to idols 
only, as all antiquity has thought; or it may signify, that 
the Father is ¢premarily, not exclusively, the only true 
God, as the first Person of the blessed Trinity, the Root 
and Fountain of the other two. You observe ¢ that “in 
“< these and many other places, the one God is the Person 
“ of the Father, in contradistinction to the Person of the 
“ Son.” It is very certain, that the Person of the Father is 
there distinguished from the Person of the Son; because 
they are distinctly named: and you may make what use 
you please of the observation against the Sabellians, who 
make but one Person of two. But what other use you 
can be able to make of it, I see not; unless you can 
prove this negative proposition, that no sufficient reason 
can be assigned for styling the Father the only God, with- 
out supposing that the Son is-excluded. Novatian’s re- 
mark upon one of your texts, John xvii. 3. (“ Thee, the only 
“true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent’’) may 
deserve your notice. f He applies the title of the only true 
God to both, since they are joined together in the same 
sentence, and eternal life is made to depend upon the 
knowing of one, as much as of the other. He did not see 
that peculiar force of the exclusive term (only) which 


4 Vid. Tertull. cont. Prax. c. 18. © Page 34. 

f Si noluisset se etiam Deum intelligi, cur addidit, et quem misisti Jesum 
Christum, nisi quoniam et Deum accipi voluit. ovat. Trin. c. 24. 

See the same argument illustrated and improved by the great Athanasius, 
Orat. iii. p. 558, vol. i. edit. Bened. 
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you insist so much upon. He knew better; being well 
acquainted with the language and the doctrine of the 
Christian Church. His construction, to speak modestly, 
is at least as plausible as yours. If you can find no 
plainer or clearer texts against us, you will not be able to 
help your cause. As to 1 Cor. viii. 6. all that can be 
reasonably gathered from it, is, that the Father is there 
emphatically styled one God ; but without design to ex- 
clude the Son from being God also: as the Son is em- 
phatically styled one Lord ; but without design to exclude 
the Father from being Lord also®. Reasons may be 
assigned for the emphasis in both cases; which are too 
obvious to need reciting. One thing you may please to 
observe; that the discourse there, v. 4, 5- is about idols, 
and nominal gods and lords, which have no claim or title 
to religious worship. These the Father and Son are both 
equally distinguished from: which may insinuate at least 
to us, that the texts of the Old or New Testament, de- 
claring the unity and excluding others, do not exclude 
the Son, “ by whom are all things :’? so that here again you 
have unfortunately quoted a passage, which, instead of 
making for you, seems rather against you. You have an- 
other, which is Eph. iv. 6. “ One God and Father of all, 
« who is above all, and through all, and in you all.’”? A fa- 
mous passage, which has generally been understood by the 
hancients of the whole Trinity. Above ail, as Fathers 
through all, by the Word; and in all, by the Holy Ghost. 
However that be, this is certain, that the Father may be 
reasonably called the one, or only God, without the least 
diminution of the Son’s real Divinity: a fuller account 
of which matter you may please to see in Dr. Fiddes’s 


z Sienim, ut existimant Ariani, Deus Pater solus est Deus, eadem conse- 
quentia, solus erit Dominus Jesus Christus, et nec Pater erit Dominus nec 
Filius Deus. Sed absit, ut non sit, vel in Dominatione Deitas, vel in Dei- 
tate Dominatio. Unus est Dominus et unus est Deus: quia Patris et Filii 
Dominatio una Divinitas est. Hieron. Comment. in Ephes. iv. 5. 

h Jreneus l. v. c. 18. p. 315. ed. Bened. Hippolytus contr. Noet. c. xiv. 
p- 16. Fabric. ed. Athanasius Ep. ad Serap. p. 676. Marius Victorin. B. P. 
tom. iv. p. 258. Hieronym. tom. iv. p. 1. p. 362. ed. Bened. 
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Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 383, &c. As to the remain- 
ing texts cited by you, some are meant of Christ as Man, — 
or as Mediator: and those which certainly respect him 

in a higher capacity, may be accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, that we reserve, with the ancients, a priority of 
order to the Father, the first of the blessed Three. 

This may serve for a general key to explain the texts 
mentioned, or others of like import. I cannot, in this 
place, descend to particulars, without running too far 
into the defensive; and leading the reader off from what 
we began with. Had you pleased. to observe the rules of 
strict method in dispute, you should not here have 
brought texts to balance mine; but should have reserved 
them for another place. All you had to do, was to ex- 
amine the texts I had set down in the second column; 
and to give’ such a sense of them as might comport with 
your own hypothesis, or might be unserviceable to mine. 
You should have shown that John i. 1. Heb. i. 8. and 
Rom. ix. 5. may fairly be understood of a nominal God 
only; one that stands excluded, by the texts of the first 
column, from all pretence or title to religious homage 
and adoration: for, as. I have before observed, he must 
either be entirely excluded, or not at all: and if he be 
not excluded, he is comprehended in the one Supreme 
God, and is one with him: or, at least; you should have 
set before the reader your interpretation of those texts, 
and have shown it to. be consistent with the texts of ; 
Isaiah. For example; take John i. 1. 

‘In the beginning was the Worp, and the Worp 
“‘ was with the onz Supreme Gop, and the Worp was 
“‘ ANOTHER Gop inferior to him, a CREATURE of the 
“Great Gop: all things were crEATED by this 
“ CREATURE,” &c. ; Sah 

-This interpretation, which is really yours, as shall be 
shown in the sequel,-is what you should have fairly 
owned, and reconciled, if possible, With the texts of 
Isaiah, (purposely designed to exclude all inferior, as well 
as coordinate Gods,) and particularly with Isaiah xliii. 10. 


. : 
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<¢ Before me there was no God formed, neither shall there 
‘“‘ be AFTER ME:’’ words very full and expressive against 
any Creature-Gods. But, instead of this, you tell us, God 
could not be with himself, as if any of us said, or thought, 
that was St. John’s meaning. Thus you industriously 
run from the point, misrepresent our sense, and artfully 
conceal your own. In this slight manner, you pass over 
the three first texts already mentioned; but you think 
you have some advantage of the Querist, im respect of 
Phil. ii. 6. and Heb. i. 3. and, not content to say, that 
they come not up to the point, you are very positive, 
that “ they prove the direct contrary to that for which 
«« they are alleged” and express your wonder, that “they 
«¢ should..be offered.” Whether you really wonder at a 
thing, which no man who is at all acquainted with books 
and learning can wonder at; or whether only you affect that 
way of talking, I determine not; but proceed to consider 
what you have to offer against my sense of the two texts. 
Upon Phil. ii. 6. you press me with the authority of 
Novatian; whom, I do assure you, I very much respect, 
as I do all the primitive writers. As to Novatian’s inter- 
pretation of Phil. ii. 6. it shall.be.considéred presently ; 
only, in the first place, let me observe to you, that, as to 
the main of my argument, built upon that and other texts, 
he was certainly on my side: He icites Isaiah xlv. 5. and 
understands it of God the Father; not so as to exclude the 
Son from being comprehended in the one God, but in op- 
position to false Gods only. He proves the divinity of 
Christ from his receiving worship of the Church, and his 
being every where present, k besides many other topics ; 


i Ego Deus, et non est preter me. Qui per eundem Prophetam refert : 
Quoniam majestatem meam non dabo alteri, ut omnes cum suis figmentis 
ethnicos excludat et hereticos. Cap.“iii. p. 708. See also the citation above, 
*pai6e : p i : 

k Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus, cum 
heec hominis natura.non sit, sed Dei, ut.adesse omni loco possit ?. Cap. xiv. 
p. 715, : 
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and makes him !consubstantial with God the Father. 
This is as much as I mean by his being one with the Su-— 
preme God; and therefore I have nothing to fear from 
this writer, who agrees so well with me in the main, and 
cannot be brought to bear evidence against me, unless, at 
the same time, he be found to contradict himself. This 
being premised, let us now see what he says to the text 
above mentioned, Phil. ii. 6. ‘* He saith of the Son, (I use 
your own words, p. 35.) “ that though he was in the form 
“‘ of God, yet he never compared himself with God his Fa- 
“ ther.’ You have translated the last words, as if they had 
run thus; Deo, Patri suo. The words are, “ Nunquam se 
“‘ Deo Patri aut comparavit, aut contulit: Never compared 
“ himself with God the Father.’ The reason follows, 
“‘ Memor se esse ex suo Patre: Remembering he was from 
“ his Father;”.that is, that he was Jegotten, and not unble- 
gotten. He never pretended to an equality with the Father, 
in respect of his original, knowing himself to be second only 
in order, not the first Person of the ever blessed Trinity. 
You may see the like expressions in ™ Hilary and " Pheeba- 
dius ; who can neither of them be suspected of Arianizing 
in that point. You afterwards cite some other expressions 
of Novatian, particularly this : “* Duo equales inventi duos 
“ Deos merito reddidissent.’’ Which you might have ren- 
dered thus: “‘Had they both been equal, (in respect of 
“ original, both unbegotten,) they had undoubtedly been 
* two Gods.” . . 

See the ° whole passage as it lies in the author himself, 


1 Unus Deus ostenditur verus et eternus Pater, a quo solo hee vis Divimi- 
tatis emissa etiam in Filium tradita et directa rursum per substantie@ com- 
munionem ad Patrem revolvitur. Father is here styled emphatically the one 
God, but still comprehending, not excluding the Son, consubstantial with 
him. Ch. xxxi. p. 730. 

m Hilary Trin. 1. iii. ¢. 4. p. 810. ed. Bened: 

. Pheebad. p. 304. 

° Sienim natus non fuisset, innatus comparatus cum eo qui esset innatus, 
eequatione in utroque ostensa, duos faceret innatos, et ideo duos faceret 
Deos. Si non genitus esset, collatus cum eo (qui) genitus non esset et 
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and not maimed*and mutilated as you quote it, from Dr. 
Clarke. There is nothing more in it than this, that Fa- 
ther and Son are not two Gods, because they are not 
both unoriginated: which is the common answer made 
by the Catholics to the charge of Tritheism; not only 
before, but after the Nicene Council; as might be made 
appear by a cloud of witnesses, were it needful. What 
you are pleased to call “‘a most strong testimony against an 
“ absolute coequality,’’ (meaning this passage of Novatian,) 
is, if rightly understood, and compared with what goes 
before and after, a most strong testimony of such a coe- 
quality as we contend for. And therefore Dr. Whitby, 
having formerly cited the whole paragraph, as a full and 
clear testimony of the Son’s real divinity, concludes thus. 
The author, says he, in this passage, “‘Pdoes, in the 
- plainest words imaginable, declare that Christ is God, 
*‘ equal to the Father in every respect, excepting only 
“‘ that he is God of God.”’ The doctor indeed has since 
changed his mind; and now talks as confidently the other 
way, upon “this very passage. Whether he was more 
likely to see clearly then, or since, I leave to others to 
judge, who will be at the pains to compare his former 
with some of his later writings. 

You have given us the sum of the 31st chapter of No- 
vatian, “as it stands collected by the learned Dr. Clarke in 
“ his excellent answer to Mr. Nelson’s friend.” You may 
next please to consult the no less excellent reply, by Mr. 
Nelson’s friend, p. 170, &c. where you may probably 
meet with satisfaction. 

But to return to our text, Phil. ii. 6. The words, ovx 


zquales inventi, duos Deos merito reddidissent non geniti; atque ideo duos 
Christus reddidisset Deos, si sine origine esset, ut Pater, inventus, et ipse 
principium omnium, ut Pater, duo faciens principia, duos ostendisset nobis 
consequenter et Deos. Cap. 31. Conf. Hilar. de Trin. p. 1040. Neque ex innas¢ 
cibilitate innascibili coequalem, sed ex generatione unigeniti non disparem. 

P Ubi verbis disertissimis ostendit (Novatianus) Christum esse Deum, 
Patri equalem paremque, eo tantummodo excepto, quod sit Deus de Deo. 
WPhit. Tract. de Ver. Chr. Deitate, p. 67. 

a Whitby, Disquisitio Modest. p. 164. 
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cipmarypoy Hyjoaro 7 siven ioe Ocw, you translate; “ He did 
* not affect, did not claim, did not assume, take upon him, 
“ or eagerly desire, to be honoured as God.” Afterwards, 
(p. 36.) “ He never thought fit to claim to himself divi- 
* nity,’ or more literally, you say, “he never thought ithe 
** divinity a thing to be so catched at by him, as to equal 
“ himself with God his Father.” This you give both as No- 
vatian’s sense, and as the true sense of the text. And you 
endeavour to confirm it from the authorities of Grotius, Til- 
lotson, Whitby, and Clarke; who, by the way, are very 
different from each other in their interpretations of this 
place, hardly two of them agreeing together. * However, 
not to stand upon niceties, I may yield to you your own in- 
terpretation of this passage, “did not affect to be honour- 
** ed as God;”’ for the stress of the cause does not seem so 
much to lie in the interpretation of those words, as of the 
words foregoing viz. 0¢ év pop Oc tmapywr. “ Who being 
“in the form of God,” that is, “ truly God, (which best an- 
“ swers to the antithesis following, the form of a servant 
* fignifying as much as érwly man,) and therefore might 
“ justly have assumed to appear as God, and to be always 
“ honoured as such, yet did not do it, at the time of his in- 
“carnation; but for a pattern of humility, chose rather 
“ to veil his glories, and; in appearance, to. empty him- 
“« self of them, taking upon, him human nature, and be- 


“ coming a servant of God in that capacity; &c. What 


is there in this. paraphrase or interpretation, either dis- 
agreeable to the scope of the place, or the context; or to 
the sober sentiments of Catholic antiquity, not only after, 
but before the Council of Nice; as may appear from the 
testimonies cited in the margin? Now if this be the sense 


" I am persuaded that the words may very justly be translated ; he did not 
insist upon his equality with God, but condescended, &c. 

s Tertullian’s recital of this text, and comment upon it, are worth remark- 
ing. Plane de substantia Christi putant:et hic Marcionite snffragari Aposto- 
lum sibi, quod phantasma carnis fuerit in Christo, quum dicit, Quod in effi- 
gie Det constitutus non rapinam. existimavit pariart, Deo, sed exhausit 
semetipsum accepta effigie servi, non veritate; et similitudine hominis, non 


os 
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of it, which I might farther confirm by the authorities of 
Athanasius, Jerom, Austin, Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
CEcumenius, and others of the ancients, besides t Bishop 
Pearson and t Bishop Bull among the moderns, why 
should you wonder to find it again cited in the same 
cause, being so full and pertinent to the matter in hand? 
Next, we may proceed to the other text, which you as 
groundlessly pretend to be directly contrary to that for 
which it is alleged. It is Heb. i. 3. “ Who being the 
“ brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per- 
“son,” &c. Here'you are so obliging as to cite only one 
passage out of Eusebius against me, 1 would say, for me. 
Eusebius, writing against the Sabellians, presses them 
with this text, and argues thus from it. ‘ The image, 
<‘ and that whereof it is the image, cannot both be the 
“same thing, (in the Sabellian sense,) but they ate two 
<< substances, and two things, and’ two powers:’’ from 
whence he rightly infers, or plainly means to do, that the 
Father is not the Son, but that they are really distinct. 
What is there in this at all repugnant to what the Querist 
maintains ? The force of your objection lies, I suppose; in 
this, that Father and Son:are called S40 écias, do mpaypare, 
and do duvéperc, inconsistently, you imagine, ‘with indivi~ 
dual consubstantiality. 

I will not be. bound to vindicate every expression to be 
met with in Eusebius: but, allowing for the time when 
it was wrote, before the sense ‘of those words was fixed 


in*homine; e¢ figura inventus ut homo, non substantia, id est, non carne, 
——Numquid ergovet hic qua in effigie eum Dei collocat ? que non erit Deus 
Christus vere, si nec homo vere fuit in effigie hominis constitutus. » Contr, 
Marc. |. v. c. 20. p. 486. Non sibi magni aliquid deputat quod ipse quidem 
‘ot, Sind Deo, et unum cum Patre, est. Orig’. in Epist. ad Rom.1. 5. sds 
My xsvdbous tovroy dard: re elias Tou! Qe. Concil. Antioch. Labb. vol. i.) p. 848. 
‘O: mavoyivis 68 Osk Royos sy Oeds strdexwven QcB, wexévoreey Saurdy wed chy, adoboy 
rabrny ohene numiogero.  Hippolytus, yol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 

t On the Creed, Article 2 

u Def. Fid..N. 49. 70. Prim. Trad. p. 38. Qui unus locus, si recte expen- 
datur, ad omnes hereses adversus Jesu Christi Domini nostri personam re- 
pellendas sufficit, Def. Fid. p. Bie 
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and determined, as it has been since; there may be no- 
thing in all this, which signifies more than what the Ca- 
tholic Church has always meant by two persons; and 
what all must affirm, who believe a real Trinity. So 
x Pierius called Father and Son écias 80, meaning no 
more than we do by two distinct Persons: and Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, the first champion for the Catholic 
cause against Arius, in his letter to Alexander Bishop of 
Constantinople, scruples not to call Father and Son ¥ do 
mpaywara; and Tertullian intimates that they are 7 due 
res, sed conjuncte ; and Methodius uses * dt0 tuvdmes, 
meaning two Persons. These or the like strong expres- 
sions, occurring in the Catholic writers, were only to 
guard the more carefully against Sabellianism, the pre- - 
vailing heresy of those times. But after Arianism arose, 
there was greater danger of the opposite extreme: and 
therefore they began to soften this manner of expression, 
Jest any should be led to think, that the Persons of the 
Trinity were. so distinct as to be independent of, separate 
from, and aliene to each other. Thus instead of 8v0 Gare, 
which might be innocent before, and is used by » Origen, 
they chose rather commonly to say, ° ¢as & gwrdg: yet 
sometimes not scrupling the former way of expression 4, 
Rather than say, due essentie, which might be liable to 
mistakes; they would say, Essentia de Essentia, as 
Deus de Deo. The design of all which was, so to assert a 
real distinction, as not to teach three absolute, indepen- 
dent, or separate substances; so to maintain the distinc- 
tion. of persons, as not to divide the substance. Three 
real Persons is what I, what every Trinitarian, what all 
sound Catholics assert. Now let us return to the text, 
Heb. i. 3. Having shown you that Eusebius’s comment is 
not pertinent to our present dispute, nor at all affects the 
cause that I maintain, which, I assure you, is not Sabel<, 
‘ 


* See Phot. Cod. 119. p. 300. y Apud Theod. 1. i. c. 4, 
* Contr. Prax. c. viii. p. 504. 4 Phot. Cod. 235. p. 137. r 


by Comment. in-Joh. p. 70. © See Athanas. vol. i, p. 553, 
* Vid, Cyril. Alex. Thess. p, 110. , 
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lianism: now let me proceed a little farther, to vindicate 
my use of that text; which, you pretend, is strong 
against me. Origen perhaps may be of some credit with 
you; and the more for being admired by the Arians, and 
much censured by many of the Catholics, but after his 
own times. ¢ His comment, upon a parallel text to this, — 
together with this also, is pretty remarkable.  “ If he 
‘© (Christ) be the image of the invisible, the image itself 
“© must be invisible too. 1 will be bold to add, that since 
‘he is the resemblance of his Father, there could not 
“ have been a time when he was not.’ He goes on to 
argue, that since God is light, and Christ the dmayaoua, 
or shining forth of that light, quoting this text, that they 
could never have been separate one from the other, but 
must have been coeternal. 

f Dionysius of Alexandria, another ante-Nicene writer, 
draws the very same inference from the same text. And 
Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, in his circular letter, 
sextant in Athanasius, makes the like use of it. The 
latter part of the text especially, the words, “express image 
“< of his person,” were very frequently and “triumphantly 
urged by the Catholics against the Arians: by » Alexander 
of Alexandria, i Athanasius, * Hilary, ! Basil, ™ Gregory 
Nyssen, " Gregory Nazianzen, ° Cyril, and others. 

This may satisfy you, that it was neither strange nor 
new, to allege this text in favour of Christ’s divinity. 
When you have any thing farther to object, it shall be 
fairly examined. In the mean while, let it stand, to sup- 
port the second query; which returns upon you, and ex- 
pects a fuller answer. That it may come to you recom- 


e Apud Athan. Decret. Syn. Nic. vol. i. p. 233. 
wdvrus nad aris aidios Esiv, dvros yup cath Tod 


f Agatyacua B88 dy Purds at Oiov, 
Apud Athanas, de Sent. Dionys. 


Quris, Wirav ws Est del rd aravyaoud. 
p. 253. 

& Tlds avouoio 
Apud Athanas. vol. i. p- 399; 

bh Epist. ad Alexand. Theodor. p. 17. i Orat. i. p. 424. de Synod. p. 743. 

k De Trin. p. 975. 1085. 1159. 1. Contr. Eunom. p, 28. 89. 

m Tbid. p. 460. n Orat. 36. o Dial. 5. de Trin. 


tf ~ , 
37 Bolo, Te rargss. O wy eluwy TEAL ROI BTUVYATUM TS MATES, 
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mended in the best manner, and in the best company, I 
shall here subjoin the testimonies of the ante-Nicene 
writers, all declaring that the Son is not excluded from 
being the one God, but is included and comprehended there- 
in: that is, though the one God primarily denotes the Fa- 
ther, yet not exclusively, but comprehends the Son too. 
Now, as often as the primitive writers speak of Father 
and Son together, as the one God, in-the singular, they 
bear witness to this truth. See the testimonies of Ire- 
nus, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, collected in p Dr. Fiddes’s Body of Divinity; to 
which may be added, 4 Hippolytus, * Lactantius, and even 
Eusebius himself, who acknowledged sone God in three 
Persons, as Socrates informs us. 

I proceed next to other testimonies more expressly de- 
claring, that the Son is not excluded from being the one 
Supreme God, by the several texts of Scripture, which 
assert the unity; but is always understood or implied, as 
comprehended in the same one God. t Irenzus says, “ that 
‘the Holy Scriptures declare the one and only God, ex- 
“cluding all others, to have made all things by Hrs 
“'‘Worp.” Others are excluded, but not his Word, that 
is, his Son, by whom he made all things, as Irenzeus con- 
stantly understands it. At other times, he says, “ God 
“ umade all things ly himself; interpreting himself, by 
* his Word and by his Wisdom ; that is, his Son, and the 


P Vol, i. p. 387. &c. 


F Olxovomie cue Puvins cuvayeras sis vee Osoy, sis yee sw 6 Ocos. 6 vee Fila 
dante 6 dt braxtoy vids, 703% cuveriZov doi avevea. ‘O ay rarne trl révray, 6 
28 vids Dide-orcevray, +0 Di cylov aveDwu ty rac. "AArAws ve tye Osdy vopuloos 2% Su= 
viedo, tay mn dyrws ware, xal vip xal cyl orvetpocr aiseiowey.  Hippol. 
contr, Moet. p. 15, 16. Fabric. edit. 


rPahoiveceege = 

"Eve Osiv ty rowdy Srorréosesr. Socr. E. H.1. i. c. 23. p. 48. 

© Universe Scripture unum et solum Deum, ad excludendos aliog, 
predicent omnia fecisse per Verbum Suum, &c. 1. ii. c. 27. p. 155. Bened. 
edit. 

" Fecit ea per semetipsum: hoc est per Verbum et Sapientiam suam. 
Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus, per foe et in 
quibus omnia libere et sponte fecit, lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 
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“ Holy Spirit.” Certainly, he could not think that God, 
in his declarations of the unity, meant to exclude what 
was so near to him, as to be justly (not in a Sabellian 
sense) interpreted himself. Many more passages of the 
like import might be cited from this primitive and excel- 
lent writer. I shall only add a * passage or two to show, 
that he looked upon the Son as the only true God, as 
well as the Father. He observes, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures never call any person absolutely God or Lord, be- 
sides the only true God ; and yet presently after takes no- 
tice, that both Father and Son are by the same Scriptures 
absolutely so called. See the place in the margin: for 
though absolutely be not there expressed, yet it is neces- 
sarily implied, and is undoubtedly the author’s meaning. 
We may go on to Tertullian, who is so full and clear 
to our purpose, that nothing can be more so. Out of 
many passages which might be cited, I shall here content 
myself with one out of his book against Praxeas. “«* There 


x Nunquam neque Prophete neque Apostoli alium. Deum nominaverunt, 
yel Dominum appellaverunt, preter yerum et solum Deum. L. iii. c. 8. p. 182. 
Neque igitur Dominus, neque Spiritus Sanctus neque Apostoli eum qui non 

‘esset Deus, definitive et absolute Deum nominassent aliquando nisi esset 
vere Deus. L. iii. c. 6. 
Now see what follows. 

Utrosque Dei appellatione signavit Spiritus et eum qui ungitur, Filium, et 
eum qui ungit Patrem. L. iii. c. 6. p. 180. 

This Father goes on, in the same chapter, to produce several other in- 
stances from the Holy Scripture, to prove that the Son is called (definitively 
and absolutely) God. That is plainly his meaning, as any man may see by 
looking into the chapter. I may add, that he applies the title of Solus Deus 
to Christ. L.v.¢. 17. p. 314. 

x Igitur unus Deus Pater, et alius absque eo non est: quod ipse inferens, 
non Filium negat, sed alium Deum. Czterum alius a Patre Filius non est. 
Denique, inspice sequentia hujusmodi pronuntiationum, et invenias fere ad 
idolorum factitores atque cultores definitionem earum pertinere ; ut multitu- 
dinem falsorum Deorum unio divinitatis expellat, habens tamen Filium 
quanto individuum et inseparatum a Patre, tanto in Patre reputandum, etsi 
non nominatum. At quin si nominasset illum, separasset, ita dicens, Alius 
preter me non est, nisi Filius meus. Alium enim etiam Filium fecisset, 
quem de aliis excepisset. Puta solem dicere : Ego sol, et alius preter me non 
est, ni radius meus; nonne denotasses vanitatem; quasi non et radius in 
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“is therefore one God the Father, and there is none 
“ other besides him; by which he does not mean to €X- 
“clude the Son, but another God. Now the Son is not 
« another from the Father. Furthermore, do but observe 
«the drift and tendency of this kind of expressions, and. 
« you will find, for the most part, that they concern only 
“the makers and worshippers of idols; that the divine 
‘ unity may exclude the multitude of false gods, while it 
“includes the Son; who, inasmuch as he is undivided 
‘‘ and inseparable from the Father, is to be understood as 
‘implied in the Father, though he be not particularly 
“named. Farther; had he named the Son in this case, 
“ it had been tantamount to separating him from himself: 
< suppose he had said, There is none other besides me, 
“ except my Son; he would in effect have declared him to 
«© be another, (or aliene,) by excepting him in that manner 
‘ out of others. Suppose the sun to say, I am the sun, 
“and there is not another besides me, except my own 
“ray; would not you have marked the impertinence ; as 
“if the ray were not to be reckoned to the sun, as in- 
< cluded in it?’’? Here you see plainly what Tertullian 
means; namely, that the Son is so much one with the 
Father, that he cannot be supposed to be excluded among 
other deities: he is not another, but the same God with 
the Father: and yet this he asserts in a dispute against 
Praxeas, one of the same principles, in the main, with 
Noetus and Sabellius: so careful was he not to run things 
into the opposite extreme. He takes care so to assert the 
Son to be the same God with the Father, as not to make 
him the same Person: and on the other hand, while he 
maintains the distinction of Persons, he does not forget to 
keep up the true Catholic doctrine of the unity of sub- 
stance. 

I shall next cite Athenagoras: this learned and ju- 


sole deputetur. Cap. xviii. p. 510. Compare Irenzus, 1. iv. c. 6. p. 234, 235. 
Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui dicebat nemo cognoscit 
Putrem, sed unus et idem, omnia subjiciente ei Patre, et ab omnibus accipi- 
ens testimonium quoniam vere homo, et quoniam vere Deus——. 
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dicious writer, having proved at large that there is but 
one God, the Father, and that the ‘Christians acknow- 
ledged no other God; yet immediately adds, Yvotpev yap xat 
vidy rod @eod, cap. ix. p. 37. as much as to say, we compre- 
hend.and include the Son in that one God; we are always 
to be understood with this reserve, or 2 salvo, to the di- 
vinity of the Son; as does clearly appear from what fol- 
lows in the same chapter, and in the next to it, where the 
Son is called 2 the Mind and Word of the Father, and de- 
clared to be »uncreated and ¢ eternal. And in 4 another 
place he very plainly comprehends both in the one God. 
To avoid prolixity, I shall content myself with ¢ referring 
only to the passages in others of the Ante-Nicene writers, 
leaving you to consult them at your leisure, if you can 
make any doubt of so cleara case. As to the Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, Jerom, Austin, 
Chrysostom, &c. their sentiments are well known in 
the present point; and how they do not only reject, 
but abbor the principles which you are endeavouring to 
revive. However, I shall transcribe one passage out of 
Athanasius, part whereof has been given above, which 
may serve as a comment upon the Catholics which went 
before him, whose sentiments he was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with, and had thoroughly imbibed. 

“<f When the prophet, speaking of the creation, saith, 
‘*¢ Which alone spreadeth out the heavens,” Job. ix. 8, and 
when God says, “I alone stretch forth the heavens,”’ Isa. 


¥ Parallel to which is that in Athanasius, Orat. iii. p. 558. Nosivas 3 ody 
7H wove xolo vies. And again: “Ev ca tvl, xual wow, nal reorm covey vorrras 6 
Aébyos. See Tertull. contr. Prax. c. 19. 

2 Salvo enim filio, recte unicum Deum potest determinasse cujus est Filius. 
Tertull, adv. Prax. c. 18. 

a Nis xal Adoyos 78 eareds. Cap, x. p. 39. 


b Ody we yevopevor. ©’ ATO. Lid. es 
d Ody dyovres tov ranrhy rede rod ravris xa) roy map wire Royer. P, 122. 
—Compare p. 40. 


© Clemens Alexandr. p. 129. 135. 142. Origen. contr. Cels. 1. viii, p. 386. 
et alibi. Hippolytus contr. Noet. passim. Novyatian, c. 3., Dionysius Ro- 
manus, apud Athanas. Dionysius Alexand. apud Athanasium, B. 254. 

f Athanas. Orat. 3. contr. Arian. p. 558. 
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“ xliv. 24. it is very manifest to every man, that in him, 
“«¢ who is said to be alone, the Word of that alone is also 
“ signified, in whom all things were made, and without 
“whom nothing was made. If therefore the heavens 
“‘ were made by the Word, and yet God says, I alone ; 
“and the Son, by whom the heavens were made, is un- 
<< derstood to have been with the alone God; for the same 
“¢ reason also, if it be said, one God, and I alone, and I the 
“ first, we are undoubtedly to understand, that in the one, 
« qlone, and first, is comprehended the Word, as efful- 
“ gency, amavyacua, is implied in light.’ Athanasius’s 
reasoning in this passage is so like 8 Tertullian’s upon the 
same head, that one might think he had borrowed it from 
him. But indeed it is so entirely conformable to the true 
and genuine sentiments of the Catholics before him, that 
it may justly pass for the general sense of all. 

To confirm what hath been said, I shall use one argu- 
ment more, before I pass on to another query; such as, 
if carefully considered, may be sufficient to silence all far- 
ther doubt or scruple, with regard to the sense of the 
Ante-Nicene writers. 

It is' well known, that they ever looked upon the Son, 
as the God of the Jews, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Many particular testimonies may be cited in 
proof of the fact, which, for brevity sake, I pass over; 
and proceed to a more general proof drawn from their 
citing of texts out of the Old Testament, in which the 
God of the Jews is certainly spoken of; and applying 
them to the Person of Christ, the second Person of the 
ever blessed Trinity. 

«©h They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
“‘ the garden And the Lord God called unto Adam,” 
&c. Gen. iii. 8, 9. 

‘©i The Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I 





& Tertull. contr. Prax. c. 19. 
h Theophil. Antioch, p. 129. ed. Ox. Tertullian, adv. Prax. c. 16. 


i Clem. Alex. Pedag. lib. i. c. 7. p. 131. Euseb. Demonstr, Ey. I. v. c. 9. 
Eccl. Hist. 1. i. c, 2. 
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“am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou 
* perfect,” Gen. xvii. 1, 2. 

«©k And the Lord appeared unto him in the plains of 
“ Mamre. The Lord said unto Abraham,” &c. Gen. 
Xvill. I, 13. 

«“1'The Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
“¢ brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven,” Gen. 
XIX. 24. 

«m And Abraham 
Gen. xix. 27. 

<n And God said unto Abraham,” &c. Gen. xxi. 12. 

«60 And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I 
« am the Lord God of Abraham thy Father, and the God 
“ of Isaac,” Gen. xxviii. 13. * : 

«¢ p T am the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the 
“ pillar,” &c. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

«¢q And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go up to Bethel, 
«és and make there an altar to God, that appeared 
“<< wnto thee,” &c. Gen. xxxv. I. 

<r God called unto him out of the bush. He said, 
< JT am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
“‘ God of Jacob,” &c. Exod. iii. 4, 6 

“s And God said unto Moses, 1 am THAT I AM.— 


stood before the Lord,” &c. 











k Just. Mart. p. 213. Sylburg. ed. Novat. c. 26. Tertull. Prax. c. 16, 17. 
Euseb. Dem. E. 1. v. c. 9. Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. p. 845. 

1 Just. Mart. p. 215. Irenzeus, 1. iii. c. 6. p. 180. Tertull. Prax. c. 13. 16, 
Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. i. c. 2. Novat. c. 21. 26. 

m Just. Mart. p. 216. 

1 Just. Mart. Dial. p. 162. ed. Jeb. Novat. c. 26. 

© Just. Mart. p. 218. Clem. Alex. Ped. 1. i. c. 7. p. 131. 

P Just. Mart. 218. Clem. Alex. Ped. 1. i. c: 7. p. 132. Novat. c. 27. Euseb. 
Demon. Ev. 1. v. c. 10... Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb..tom. i. p. 848. 

4 Just. Mart. 218. Cyprian. Test. 1. ii. c. 6. p. 35. ed. Oxon. ~ 

r Just. Mart. p. 220. Irenaus, 1. iii, c. 6. p. 180. 1. iv. ¢. 12. p. 24]. 
1. iv. c. 5. p. 232. Tertull. Prax. c. 16. Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. 
p. 348. Origen. in Joh. p. 32. 

s Jreneus, ubi supra. That is, he must of consequence understand this of 
Christ as well as ver. 4. 8.19. (See True Scripture Doctrine continued, 
p. 159, 160.) Tertull. adv. Prax. c. 17. Just. Mart. Apol. i. p. 123. Ox. ed. 
Euseb. contr. Marcel. lL. ii. c. 20, 21. 
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“The Lord God of your Fathers, the God of Abraham, 
“© of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared,” Exod. ill. 14, 16. 

“tI appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
“ Jacob, by the namé of God Almighty, but by my name 
“ Jehovah, was I not known unto them,” Exod. vi. 3. 

«‘©uT am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out 
“ of the land of Egypt,” Exod. xx. 2. 

«© x God of Israel,’ Exod. xxiv. 10. 

“y The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
“battle. The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory,” 
Psalm xxiv. 8, 10. 

“6 z Be still, and know that I am God: I will be ex- 
“ alted,”’ &c. Psal. xlvi. to. 

«a God is gone up with a shout, the Lord (Jehovah)” 
&c. Psalm xlvit. 5. 

«“b The mighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken 
“ Qur God shall come, and shall not keep silence,” &c. 
Psalodsa, (3: 

«¢c Let God arise, let his.enemies,” &c. “Sing unto 
“< God, sing praises,” &c. Psalm Ixvili. 1, 4. 

«“‘d In Judah is God known,”’ &c. Psalm Ixxvi. 1. 

*¢e¢ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; 
“‘ he judgeth among gods,”’ Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 

«‘f The Lord reigneth,” Psalm xcix. 1. 

“< g Behold, God is my salvation: I will trust, and not 





t Just. Mart, p. 278. Sylbur. edit. 

"Clem. Alex. Pedag. 1. i. c. 7. p. 131. 

x Euseb. Demonstr. Ev. 1. v. c. 18. 

y Just. Mart. Dial. p. 197. Cyprian. adv. Jud. 1. ii. c. 49. p. 49, 50. Orig. 
in Mat. p. 438. Euseb. in loc. 

z Cyprian. adv. Jud. }. ii. c. 6. p. 35. 

a Just. Martyr. Dial. p. 197. Euseb. in Psal. xxiii. p. 91. 

b Tren. 1. iii. c. 6, p. 180. Cyprian. adv. Jud. 1, ii. c. 28. p. 48.—it. de 
Bono Patient. p. 220. Euseb. in Psal. p. 209. 

© Cyprian. adv. Jud. 1..ii. c. 6. c. 28. p..35, 49. 

4 Treneus, 1. iii. c. 9. p. 184, 1. iv. c. 33. p. 273. 

© Just. Mart. Dial. p. 277. Irenaeus, |. iii. c. 6. p. 180. Novat. de Trin. _ 
c.15. Cyprian. adv. Jud. 1. ii. ¢..6. p. 35. Eus. in loc. 

f Just. Mart. p. 224. Iren. 1. iv. c. 33. p. 274, 

& Ireneus, lL. iii. c. 10, p. 186. 


- 
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“‘ be afraid: for the Lord Jehovah is my strength,” &c. 
Tsa. xii. 9: 

«<h Behold, your God will come with vengeance, even 
<‘ God with a recompence; he will come and save you,” 
Isa. xxxv. 4. 

«<i That stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain,” &c. 
Isa/ xl. 22. 

«*k Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
<<‘ and he that formed thee, O Israel,” Isa. xltii. 1. 

«© 1 Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and his re- 
«< deemer the Lord of hosts; I am the first, and I am the 
‘* last; and beside me there is no God,” Isa. xliv. 6. 

«© m] am the Lord that maketh all things; that stretch- 
«eth forth the heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the 
“ earth by myself,” Isa. xliv. 24. 

<‘n Surely God is in thee; and there is none else, there 
“is no God. Verily thou art a God,” &c. Isa. xlv. 14, 15. 

«oT will save them by the Lord their God, and will 
« not save them by bow, nor by sword,” Hosea i. 7. 

« p The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and utter his 
“ yoice from Jerusalem,” Joel iii. 16. Amos i. 2. 

<¢q Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth ini- 
«© quity——”’ Mic. vii. 18. 

«x God came from Teman, and the Holy One from 
“* mount Ephraim,” Habakkuk iii. 3. 





h Jreneus, 1. c. 20. p. 214. Novat.c.12. Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. 
tom. i. p. 845. Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 9, 14. 

i Hippolyt. contr. Noet. ¢. xviii. p. 19. rnbes as nepegauy Tov Seaver. 

k Eusebius in loc. 

1 Lact. Inst. 1. iv. c. 9. p. 405. 

m Euseb. in loc. 

N. B. I cite Eusebius, only as agreeing with the rest, in his application of 
such texts to God the Son : not determining any thing as to his other prin- 
ciples. 

2 Tertull. Prax. c. 13. Cyprian. ad. Jud. 1. ii. c. 6. p. 34. Euseb. Dem. 
Ey. 1. v. c. 4. p. 224. Lactan. Epitom. c. xliv. p. 116. edit. Dav. Inst. p. 
404, edit. Ox. Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. p. 845. 

© Novat. Trin. c. 12. : 

P Irenzeus, 1. iii. c. 20. p. 214. 1. iv. c. 33. p. 273. 

4 Treneus, 1. iii. c. 20. p. 214.” Tertull. contr. Mare. 1. iv. c. 10. 

t Irenaeus, 1. iii. c. 20. p. 214. 1. xiv. c. 33. p. 273. 
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_ ©8 T am God, and not man,” Hosea x1. 9. 

«tT will strengthen them in the Lord 
66 LOY, ++, LOCO. ‘Xi L2e 

u This is our God, and there shall none other be 
“< accounted of in comparison of him,” Baruch iii. 35. 

These several texts, besides others of like nature, the 
Ante-Nicene writers, in general, understood of Christ. 
And therefore it is exceeding clear, that, according to the 
doctrine of that time, the second Person of the Trinity is 
the “‘ Lord;” the ‘Lord God;’”, the « Almighty God ;” 
the ** Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob;”’ the “Je- 
“ hovah,” the “ Lord of hosts ;” the “‘ Mighty God ;”’ the 
“« Only God; and besides whom there is no God;’’ the 
“© God of Israel,’’ &c. All this, I say, Christ. is, according 
to the doctrine of those early times: not exclusive of the 
Father, any more than the Father is such, exclusive of the 
Son; but together with the Father: that is, Father and Son 
both are the one Supreme God: not one in Person, as you 
frequently and groundlessly insinuate, but in substance, 
power, and perfection. I know you have an evasion, by 
which you hope to elude the force of all that has been 
urged. But when I have shown you how weak and in- 
sufficient your pretence is, I hope I shall hear no more 
of it. 

*In another part of your book, (p. 20.) you pretend 
that Christ spake only in the Person of the Father; and 
that when he said, for instance, ‘Iam the God of Bethel,” 
(Gen, xXxi. 13.) the meaning is no more than this; Jeho- 
vah whom I represent and in whose name I speak, is the 
God of Bethel. Had you given it only as your own in- 
terpretation of this and the like texts, it might be very 
excusable: but having told us what you mean by speak- 
ing “in the Person of God the Father,” you afterwards add, 





* Cypr. 'Testim. 1, .ii..ic..6. p. 35. . Euseb. Dem. Ev. 1. v._c. 22, p. 249, 
Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. p. 845. 

* Cyprian. Test. 1. ii. c. 6. p. 35. Eus. Dem, Ev. 1. v. c. 26, p. 251. 

« Cyprian. Test. 1. ii. c. 6. p.35.. Lactant. Epit. p. 116. ed. Dav. 

* See also Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine, p. 102. alias p, 94. 


saith the: 
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that it was the “unanimous opinion of all antiquity,” that 
Christ appeared and spake “in the person of God the Fa- 
“ther,” (p. 22.) leaving your English reader to believe, that 
your novel explication was the current doctrine of all an- 
tiquity. The thing may be true in some sense, such as is 
foreign to your purpose: but in your sense, it is noto- 
riously false, as all that have looked into antiquity very 
well know. However, for the benefit of the common 
reader, I will show that the good Fathers applied these 
texts to Christ considered in his own Person, and not in 
the Father’s only. This shall be made clear, to ‘a demon- 
stration, both from particular testimonies of the same Fa- 
thers; and from the general scope, drift, and design of 
those writers, in quoting the texts before mentioned. 

y Clement of Alexandria, citing Exod. xx. 2. ‘1 am the 
“¢ Lord thy God,”’ &c. and understanding it of Christ, ob- 
serves particularly, that Christ said this of himself, ‘in his 
« own Person.” 

z Tertullian, interpreting Isa. i. 18. and Mic. vii. 18. of 
Christ, makes the like remark. 

a Irenzeus, having cited Exod. iii. 6. (“Tam the God of 
“‘ Abraham, and the God of Isaac,” &c.) which he under- 
stands as spoken by Christ, goes on thus. “ From hence 
“ (Christ) made it plain, that he who spake to Moses out 
“ of the bush, and manifested himself to be the God of 
“the Fathers, is the God of tke living.” And after a 
deal more in that chapter to show that the Father and Son 
are one and the same God, he concludes to this effect. 
‘¢ Christ himself therefore, with the Father, is the God 


Y Wdaw dn Srav rbyn due rod iiev apoaemnrau, tavrdy suoroyss wadaywryey. bye 
Kugios 6 Osos cov, 0 Laymyay ot tn yng Aiytrrov. Clem. Alex. Ped. \.i. ¢. 7. 
p. 131. edit. Oxon. 

z Ex ipsius Domini persona &c. Tert. contr. Mare. 1. iv. c. 10. 

a Per hee utique manifestum fecit quoniam is qui de Rubo locutus est 
Moysi, et manifestavit SE esse Deum Patrum, hic est viventium Deus 
Ipse igitur Christus cum Patre vivorum est Deus, qui locutus est Moysi, qui 
et Patribus manifestatus est. ren. 1. iv. c. 5, p. 232. See 1. iii, c. 6, 1. iv. 


ec. 12. 
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< of the living, who spake to Moses, and was manifested 
“ to the Fathers.” 

Novatian, having observed that the angel which ap- 
peared to > Agar, Sarah’s maid, was represented in Holy 
Scripture as Lord and God, after some reasoning upon it, 
suitable to the prevailing principles of his own times, as 
well as of the times preceding, sums up the whole in this 
manner. “¢ Wherefore if the present passage cannot suit 
« with the Person of the Father, whom it would not be pro- 
“¢ per to call an angel, nor to the person of an angel, which 
“ it would not be proper to call God; but it may comport 
“ with the Person of Christ to be God, as the Son of 
“* God, and to be an angel too, as sent to reveal his Fa- 
“thers will: the heretics ought to consider that they 
“‘run counter to the sacred writ, while they admit that 
“ Christ is an angel, and yet refuse to acknowledge that 
“he is God also.”” Here you will observe, that, according 
to Novatian, it was to the Person of Christ, not to the 
Person of God the Father, that the title of God and Lord, 
in this or the like instances, belonged; and that therefore 
they are given to him in his own Person, in his own right, 
as God’s Son, and consubstantial with him; than which 
nothing can be more diametrically opposite to yours, or 
to Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis. It is not said, God, only as 
having true dominion and authority, but as God’s Son; 
and that implies, with Novatian, swbstanti@ communio- 
nem, real and essential divinity 4, 


b See Genesis xvi. 

* Ergo si hic locus neque Persone Patris congruit ne angelus dictus sit, 
neque Persone angeli, ne Deus pronuntiatus sit: Persone autem Christi 
convenit, ut et Deus sit, quia Dei Filius est, et angelus sit, quoniam paterne 
dispositionis adnuntiator est; intelligere debent contra Scripturas se agere 
heretici, qui Christum quum dicant se et angelum credere, nolint etiam illum 
Deum pronuntiare . Wovat. c. xxvi. p. 724. Ns 

‘O 8 ayyeros rou Tareds O vids églv, atros Kugios xa Ocds wv, Synod. Anti- 
och. Ep. 





Cap. 31. compare chap. 11. Ut enim prescripsit ipsa natura hominem 
credendum esse, qui ex homine sit: ita eadem natura preescribit, et Deum 
credendum esse, qui ex Deo sit. 
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I shall next show you the same of Justin Martyr; and 
then beg your pardon for the impertinence of insisting so 
long upon what none, one might think, that has ever seen 
the ancients, could make the least question of. “ Permit 
“me,” says he, “ to show you also out of the book of 
“¢ Exodus, how the very same Person, who appeared to 
« Abraham and Jacob, as an angel, and God, and Lord, 
«and man, appeared to Moses in a flame of fire out of 
“the bush, and talked with him.” A little after, he 
adds these remarkable words. ‘© You have seen, gen- 
‘‘tlemen, that the same Person whom Moses calls an 
“angel, and who conversed with him in the flame of fire ; 
“that very Person being God, signifies to Moses that 
<< himself is the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
“ Jacob.” I will not so far distrust your judgment, as 
to add any farther comment to so plain words. I need 
but just hint to any who know Justin Martyr, that he, as 
well as Novatian, resolves the divinity of Christ into his 
f sonship; and sonship into 8 communication of the same 
divine substance: which I remark chiefly against Dr. 
Clarke, who seems to admit that those titles belonged to 
the Person of Christ; which is more than I apprehend 
you do. It were very easy to add particular passages to 
ithe same purpose from other Fathers; but it was, in a 
manner, needless to have mentioned these. For the 
general scope, drift, and design of the primitive writers, in 
this case, shows sufficiently what I contend for. Their 
design was to prove Christ’s Divinity; to show that there 
was another Person, besides the Father, who was really 
Lord and God; and that this Person was Christ. This 





©7O, dvdges, vevonxare Sor By byte Mworis keyytrov, ty rug Qroyis AAwarn= 
wives AUTH, aires bros Osis dy oneaives TO Mua? Ses adres tsiv,6 Osds "ACoaa nah 
Yadx xa) lande. Just. Mart. Dial. p. 220. 

Compare Apol. i. p. 123. Td De clonptvey tx Pérov cH Mwoet aye sims d wy, 6 
Oris "Aout xed 6 Ocds loud wad é Oxds lane, nad é Ocis ray rurtoav cov, on- 
pouyrixoy cod ned dxodavivrns inelvous wivey xa shies abrod Tod Keigod evSodarove. 
See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, p- 53. : 

f Page 183, 75, 278, 280, Sylb. ed. s Page 183, 373, ed. Jeb. 
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is the avowed design clear through Justin’s Dialogue ; 
and the like may be said of Novatian, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Irenzeus, and the rest, (except Eusebius, who sometimes 
varied in this matter,) where they cite these texts, which 
I have given you a list of. 

The argument they used is this. There is a person 
frequently styled God and Lord, Jehovah, Almighty, &c. 
who conversed with Adam, appeared to the Patriarchs, 
and all along headed and conducted the people of the Jews. 
This Person could not be an angel only :. such high titles 
could never belong to any mere angel. He could not 
be God the Father: his office was ministerial; he is called 
an angel; he appeared; he condescended to take upon him 
human shape, and other resemblances £.. These things do 
not suit with the first Person of the Trinity. Well then, 
who could he be’ but God the Son? who being really 
God, might, in his own right, truly and justly assume 
those high titles; and yet being second only in the ever 
blessed Trinity, and designing, in his own due time, to 
take human nature upon him, might more suitably con- 
descend to act ministerially among men, (a proper prelude 
to his incarnation, which should come after,) and so might 
be, not only God, but an angel too. This is their argu- 
ment, as every one knows, that knows any thing of these 
matters. Now, suppose that these good fathers had un- 
derstood, Gen. xxxi. 13. as you do; “ I am the God of 
“ Bethel;” that is, My Father, whom I represent, is the 
God of Bethel; what a trifling argument would you 
here put into their mouths? ‘ Christ declares that the 
“* Person whom he represents is God and Lord: there- 
“fore Christ is God,” &c. Or propose the argument 
thus, upon your hypothesis: “The Lord God (the Fa- 


h] do not find, that the pure simplicity of the divine nature was ever 
urged, in this case, as a reason why it could not be the Father: nor, that 
the human affections and actions ascribed to this angel were understood 
literally, or otherwise than by way of figure. Tertullian gives a very dif- 


ferent account of it, showing how all might be understood Seoresras. Cont. 
Mare. \. ii. 
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“ ther) called unto Adam, Gen. viii. 9. God said unto 
*‘ Abraham, &c. Gen. xxi. 12. that is, God the Father 
‘© spoke by his Son; therefore the Son is called God, and 
“‘is God.” Can any thing be more ridiculous? The 
conclusion which Justin Martyr draws from the whole, 
and which he triumphantly urges against Trypho, is this ; 
that Christ is really Lord and God, $ eds xaAciras, % Oeds 
est xa} éoas. The other writers draw the same conclusion 
from the same premises; a conclusion without any thing 
to support it, had they understood these texts, as you 
pretend they did. In short, the very ground and founda- 
tion of all they say upon this article is built upon a sup- 
position diametrically opposite to yours; so little counte- 
nance have you from antiquity. Farther, they all con- 
clude that the Person declaring himself to be: God and 
Lord, &c. could not be an angel; not a mere angel. 
There is some sense in this; if you suppose an angel de- 
claring, in his own person, that he is God and Lord. It 
is blasphemous and absurd for any mere angel to make 
such declaration. But, supposing it meant of the Person 
of the Father, why might not any angel declare, what is 
certainly true, that the Father is God, or deliver God’s 
errand in his own words? Had the Fathers thought as 
you do, they must have argued thus, very weakly: It 
could not be a mere angel that appeared, or that spoke 
thus and thus. Why? Because the Person who sent 
him, and who undoubtedly is the God of the universe, is 
called God and Lord. Of all the silly things that igno- 
rance and malice have combined to throw upon the primi- 
tive martyrs and defenders of the faith of Christ, I have 
not met with one comparable to this. I am therefore 
willing to believe that you did not mean to charge them 
with it, but only expressed yourself darkly and obscurely; 
which yet should not have been done, by one who 
would be careful not to mislead even an unwary reader. 


i Just, Dial. p. 176. ed. Jebb. See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, p. 52, &c. 
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I would here make one remark, and leave it with you ; 
and that is, of the ‘strict sense wherein the ancients used 
the word God, as applied to the Son. They argued that it 
could not be an angel that appeared, Why? Because the 
Person appearing was called God. Thus Noyatian, who 
speaks the sense of all the rest. ‘* Quomodo ergo Deus 
“si angelus fuit; cum non sit hoc nomen angelis unquam 
‘¢ concessum!? But how then is he God, if no more than 
« angel, since angels never had the privilege of so high a 
<“ title??? Novatian allows (ch. 15.) that angels have 
been called Gods, meaning in the loose figurative sense : 
but here he plainly signifies that the word God, when ap- 
plied to the Son, is to be understood in the strict and pro- 
per sense: and thus the ancients in general understood it. 
Angels, the very highest order of creatures, were not by 
them thought worthy of the name and title of God. It 
would have been highly absurd, in their judgment, to 
have given it them, in such a sense, and in such circum- 
stances, as they applied it to the Son. They knew no- 
thing of your relative sense of the word: they knew bet- 
ter. But this by the way: let us return to our subject. 
You will ask me now, perhaps, what did some of the Fa- 
thers mean, those especially whom you have quoted in 
the margin, (p. 22.) by the Son of God’s appearing, and 
speaking in the Person of God the Father? I have shown 
you what they certainly did nof mean: and if I could not 
so readily account for the other, it is of less moment ; the 
cause being little concerned in it. But I shall endeavour 
to satisfy you in this*point also. 

You have but two quotations which are any thing to 
the purpose; one out of Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
and the other from Tertullian. And they indeed, verbally, 
may seem to countenance your notion; though, in reality, 
they meant nothing like it. But what did they mean; 

k Other arguments of the strict sense of the word God, as used by the 


Ante-Nicene writers, and applied to the Son, may be seen in Dr, Fiddes, 
p. 374, &c. ! Cap. 26, ‘i 
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one by, ™ év mgorumw rob Ocoi, the other by, ™ auctoritaie et 
nomine (Patris ?) Let it be considered, that the second 
Person, in the texts above cited, is not represented under 
his own personal distinguishing character, as a Son, or 
second Person, or Messiah, or Mediator, as he has been 
since. It is not said, that the Son of the Lord God, called 
unto Adam; but the “ Lord God called,” &c. ° It is not, 
I am the Son of the God of Bethel, &c. but “Iam the 
< God of Bethel ;’”’ and so in the rest. Christ therefore, in 
these, or the like texts, is not represented under his own 
peculiar character; but under such a character as is com- 
mon to the Godhead, to the Father and him too, This 
character, since the distinction of persons has been re- 
- yealed to us, has been, in a more eminent and peculiar 
manner, reserved to the Father. He is represented emi- 
nently now as God; and Christ, as Son of God, or Medi- 
ator, or Messiah. Christ having before took upon him 
' that part, character, or office, which since that time has 
been reserved, in a peculiar manner, to the Father, may 
be said to have acted in the Person of the Father, or in the 
name of the Father; that is, under the same character or 
capacity which the Father now chiefly bears with respect 
to men. This he might well do, being equally qualified for 
either. As Son of God, he was really God; and as Son of 
the Almighty, he was Almighty, in his own right, as P Ter- 
tullian expresses it: and therefore might as justly bear the 
style and title of ¢ Lord God,” ‘God of Abraham,” &c. 
while he acted in that capacity, as he did that of Mediator,” 
‘¢ Messiah,”’ ‘Son of the Father,” &c. after he condescend- 
ed to act in another, and to discover his personal relation. 

You cited these words of Tertullian: “ Cujus aucto- 
“ yitate det nomine ipse erat Deus, qui videbatur, Dei 
“ Filius.” Which might have been rendered thus. ‘“‘ The 
« Son of God who appeared, he was God (acting) in his 


™ Theoph. ad Autol. 1. ii. p. 229. Ox. ed. 

» Tertull. adv. Marc. l. ii. c. 27. © Gen. iil. 9. , 

P Suo jure omnipotens qua Filius Omnipotentis———cum et Filius Om- 
nipotentis tam omnipotens sit, quam Deus Dei Filius. Prax. c. xvii. p. 520, 

4 Contr. Mare. 1. ii. c. 27. : 
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“© (the Father’s) name, and with his authority.” And had 
you but cited the next immediate words, you might have 
discovered the true meaning of that passage. “‘ Sed et 
«‘ penes nos, Christus in persona Christi, quia et hoc 
“‘ modo noster est:” that is to say, But with us (Chris- 
tians) Christ is also understood under the character or 
Person of the Messiah; because he is ours in this capa- 
city also; that is, he is not only our God, but our Medi- 
ator and Redeemer; and under that character we receive 
him, as being more peculiar to him, beyond what he has 
in common with the Father. Formerly he was received 
and adored under the one common character of God, 
Lord, and Jehovah; not merely as representative of God 
the Father, or as invested with his authority, but as 
strictly and truly God, consubstantial with God the Fa- 
ther; according to the unanimous opinion of all the an- 
cients, and ' of those in particular who speak of his acting 
in the name or Person of the Father. But now, having 
a new title to distinguish him by, we receive him in both 
capacities: as God, by mature; and-as Messiah, or Medi- 
ator, by office. 

The sum then of the case is this: when Christ appeared 
to the Patriarchs, and claimed their obedience, homage, 
and adoration, he did not do this under the name and 
character which he has since discovered to be personal 
and peculiar to‘him; but under another, which is his too, 
but in common with the Father; namely, that of “‘ Lord 
“God,” “God Almighty,” &c. and being since discovered 
not to be the Father himself, but the Son; not wnorigin- 
ated, but God of God ; all that he did must be referred back 
to the Father, the Head and Fountain of all; whose au- 
thority he exercised, whose orders he executed, and 
whose Person, Character, or Office, he (in some sense) 
represented and sustained. Thus, under the s New Testa- 


* See True Script. Doct. continued, p. 196. 
* Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. c. xxi. p. 512. Ego veni in Patris mei no- 


mine——Adeo semper Filius erat in Dei et Regis et Domini, et Omnipotentis, 
et altissimi nomine. 
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ment alfo, he referred all that he did to the authority of 
the Father, as the first original, and fountain of all power, 
preeminence, dignity, &c. acting in his name, executing 
his will, and representing his Person. (‘I and my Fa- 
“ther are one,’ John x. 30. “ He that hath seen me, 
‘hath seen the Father,” John xiv. 9. ‘I can of mine 
** own self do nothing,” John v. 30.) And yet whatever 
is said of Christ is to be understood of him in his own 
Person, and not of the Father only, whom he represented. 
In fine, it is not necessary, that every one who acts in the 
name, or by the authority, or in the person of another, 
should usurp the style of that other, and speak in the first 
person; e. g. a viceroy, or an ambassador, speaks in the 
king’s name, and by his authority, and represents his 
person: but does not personate the king, in the strictest 
sense; does not pretend to say, I am the king. And 
therefore you can draw no certain conclusion from the 
two passages of Theophilus and Tertullian. On the con- 
trary, I have shown you, from the whole drift, tenor, and 
tendency, as well as from particular testimonies of the 
primitive writings, that they are far from favouring your 
pretences in this case, but are a perfect contradiction to 
them. From what hath been said, these three things are 
very plain and evident. 

1. That, according to the mind of the ancients, the Son 
was God, and so called in his own Person. 

9. That he was God in his own Person, as being God’s 
Son. 

3. That he was God’s Son, as having the divine sub- 
stance communicated from the Father. 

These three considerations entirely take off the force of 
whatever either you or Dr. Clarke hath offered to perplex 
and puzzle a very clear and manifest truth. 

I have insisted’ chiefly on the first particular, as was 
proper in this place; though I have, in passing, hinted 
enough of the two latter also; especially considering that 
they will often be glanced at again, in the process of our 
dispute. - 
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Thus, I hope, I have sufficiently vindicated the argu- 
ment of this second Query, having shown from plain 
Scripture texts, that Christ is not excluded from being 
the one Supreme God in conjunction with the Father ; 
and taken off your exceptions: and lest this should seem 
insufficient, I have confirmed it farther, from the unani- 
mous consent of all antiquity, before the Council of Nice; 
which is what yourself appeal to in the case. This article 
indeed has hereby been drawn out into a disproportionate 
length: but the importance of it is a sufficient apology. 
Were you able satisfactorily to answer the following 
queries, this one, while it stands unanswered, would be 
enough for all. But I proceed. 


Query III. 
Whether the word (God) in Scripture can reasonably be 


supposed to carry an ambiguous meaning, or to be used in 
a different sense, when applied to the Father and Son, in 
the same Scripture, and even in the same verse? See 
John i. 1. 


HERE you make answer; that “ the word (God) in 
‘‘ Scripture hath a relative signification, and is used ina 
<* supreme and a subordinate sense.” And you appeal to 
Exod. vii. 1. “I have made thee a god to Pharaoh ;”’ 
and to Psalm Ixxxii. 1. “ God standeth in the assembly of 
“ gods; judgeth among gods;’’ and you desire that 
John x. 34, 38. may be compared; “ Is it not written in 
“ your law, I said ye are gods?”’ &c. You are impatient, 
I perceive, to come to your distinction of supreme and 
subordinate, which, you imagine, clears all difficulties ; 
and you will not stay to consider what ought to be said 
first. The first and most general distinction of the senses 
of the word God, should be into proper and improper ; 
after which it will be soon enough to come to your famed 
distinction of supreme and subordinate. Dr. Clarke in- 
deed would persuade us, that the proper Scripture no- 
tion of God is dominion; and that therefore any person 
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having dominion, is, according to the Scripture notion, 
truly and properly God. This shall be examined ; but 
it will be convenient here to set down the Doctor’s own 
words. “The word @é, God, has in Scripture, and in 
“all books of morality and religion, a relative significa- 
“tion; and not, as in metaphysical books, an absolute 
*“ one: as is evident from the relative terms, which in 
“ moral writings may always be joined with it. For in- 
* stance, in the same manner as we say, my Father, my 
** King, and the like; so it is proper also to say, my God, 
“ the God of Israel, the God of the universe, and the like: 
“‘ which words are expressive of dominion and goyern- 
“ment. But, in the metaphysical way, it cannot be said, 
‘* my infinite substance, the infinite substance of Israel, 
“or the like *.” He repeats the observation, (p. 290) 5 
and is very positive, that the word God, in Scripture, is 
always a relative word of office, giving the same pretty 
reason for it as before. This shall be carefully consi- 
dered; and the manner of speaking accounted for, in the’ 
sequel. 

I shall only observe here, by the way, that the word 
star is a relative word, for the same reason with that, 
which the doctor gives for the other. For, the “ star of 
“‘ your God Remphan,” (Acts vii. 43.) is a proper ex- 
pression: but, in the metaphysical way, it cannot be said, 
the luminous substance “of your God Remphan.” So 
again, water is a relative word; for it is proper to say, 
the water of Israel: but, in the metaphysical way, it can- 
not be said, the fluid substance of Israel; the expression 
is °improper.. By parity of reason, we may make rela- 


a See Dr. Clarke’s Reply, p. 284. 

b Compare also Script. Doctr. p. 296. alias 264. 

¢ It is very obvious to perceive where the impropriety of such expressions 
lies. The word substance, according to the common use of language, when 
used in the singular number, is supposed to be intrinsic to the thing spoken 
of, whose substance it is; and indeed, to be the thing itself. My substance 
is myself: and the substance of Israelis Israel. And hence it comes to 
be improper to join suéstance with the relative terms, understanding it of 
any thing extrinsic, : 
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tive words almost as many as we please. But to pro- 
ceed; I maintain that dominion is not the full import of 
the word God in Scripture; that it is but a part of the 
idea, and a small part too; and that, if any person be 
called God, merely on account of dominion, he is called so 
by way of figure and resemblance only; and is not pro- . 
perly God, according to the Scripture notion of it. We 
may call any one a king, who lives free and independent,. 
subject to no man’s will. He is a king so far, or in 
some respect; though in many other respects nothing 
like one; and therefore not properly a king. If by the 
same figure of speech, by way of allusion and resem- 
blance, any thing be called God, because resembling God 
in one or more particulars; we are not to conclude, that 
it is properly and truly God. 

To enlarge something farther upon this head, and to 
illustrate the case by a few instances. Part of the idea 
which goes along with the word God is, that his habita- 
tion is sublime, and “ his dwelling not with flesh,” Dan. 
ii. 11. This part of the idea is applicable to angels or to 
saints, and therefore they may thus far be reputed Gods; 
and are sometimes so styled in Scripture, or ecclesiastical 
writings. Another part of the complex idea of God is giving 
orders from above, and publishing commands from heaven. 
This was in some sense applicable to Moses; who is 
therefore called “a God unto Pharaoh:’’ not as being 
properly a God; but instead of God, in that instance, or 
that resembling circumstance. In the same respect, every 
prophet, or apostle, or even a minister of a parish, might 
be figuratively called God. Dominion goes along with the 
idea of God, or is a part of it; and therefore kings, 
princes, and magistrates, resembling God in that respect, 
may, by the like figure of speech, be styled Gods: not 
properly ; for then we might as properly say, God David, 
God Solomon, or God Jeroboam, as King David, &c. 
but by way of allusion, and in regard to some imperfect 
resemblance which they bear to God in some particular 
respects; and that is all. It belongs to God, to receive 
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worship, and sacrifice, and homage. Now, because the 
heathen idols so far resembled God, as to be made the 
objects of worship, &c. therefore they also, by the 
same figure of speech, are by the Scripture denominated 
Gods, though at the same time they are declared, in a 
proper sense, to be no Gods. The belly is called the 
God of the luxurious, (Phil. iii. 19.) because some are as 
much devoted to the service of their bellies, as others are 
to the service of God; and because their-lusts have got 
the dominion over them. This way of speaking is in like 
manner grounded on some imperfect resemblance, and is 
easily understood. The prince of the devils is supposed, 
by most interpreters, to be called the “God of this 
“‘ world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4. If so, the reason may be, either 
because the men of this world are entirely devoted to his 
service, or that he has got the power and dominion over 
them. 

Thus we see how the word God, according to the 
popular way of speaking, has been applied to angels, or 
to men, or to things inanimate and insensible; because 
some part of the idea belonging to God has been con- 
ceived to belong to them also. To argue from hence, 
that any of them is properly God, is making the whole of 
a part; and reasoning fallaciously, a dicto secundum quid, 
as the schools speak, ad dictum simpliciter. If we inquire 
carefully into the Scripture notion of the word, we shall 
find, that neither dominion singly, nor all the other in- 
stances of resemblance, make up the idea, or are sufficient 
to denominate any thing properly God. When the prince 
of Tyre pretended to be God, (Ezek. xxviii. 2.) he 
thought of something more than mere dominion to make 
him so; he thought of strength invincible, and power 
irresistible: and God was pleased to convince him of his 
folly and vanity, not by telling him how scanty his dom- 
nion was, or how low his office ; but how weak, frail, and 
perishing his nature was; that he was man only, and 
“ not God,” ver. 2, 9. and should surely find so by the 


as 
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event. When the Lycaonians, upon the sight of a miracle 


wrought by St. Paul, (Acts xiv. 11.) took him and Bar- 


nabas for Gods, they did not think so much of dominion, 
as of power and ability, beyond human: and when the 


Apostles answered them, they did not tell them that 


their dominion was only human, or that their office was 
not divine, but that they had not a divine nature ; they 
were weak, frail, and feeble men, of like infirmities with 
the rest of their species, and therefore no Gods. 

If we trace the Scripture notion of one that is truly 
and properly God, we shall find it made up of these 
several ideas; infinite wisdom, power invincible, all-suf- 
ficiency, and the like. These are the ground and founda- 
tion of dominion ; which is but a secondary notion, a con- 
sequence of the former: and it must be dominion su- 
preme, and none else, which will suit with the Scripture 
notion of God. It is not that of a governor, a ruler, a 
protector, a lord, or the like; buta sovereign Ruler, an 
almighty Protector, an omniscient and omnipresent Go- 
yernor, an eternal, immutable, all-sufficient Creator, Pre- 
server, and Protector. Whatever falls short of this is 
not properly, in the Scripture notion, God; but is only 
called so by way of figure; as has before been explained. 
Now, if you ask me why the relative terms may properly 
be applied to the word God, the reason 1s plain ; because 
there is something relative in the whole idea of God; 
namely, the notion of Governor, Protector, &c. If you 
ask why they cannot so properly be applied to the word 
God in the metaphysical sense, beside the reason before 
given, there is another as plain; because metaphysics 
take in only part of the idea, consider the nature abstracted 
from the relation, leaving the relative part out. rit 

From what hath been said, it may appear how useless 
and insignificant your distinction is, of a supreme and 
a subordinate God... For, not to mention that this must 
unavoidably run you into polytheism, and bring you to 
assert more Gods than one, contrary to the whole tenor 
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of holy Scripture; which is an ‘insuperable objection to 
your hypothesis; I say, not to mention this at present, 
your hypothesis is built upon a false ground, as if any 
thing could be properly God that is not Supreme. Su- 
preme, in the strict sense, supposes for its ground all the 
essential properties of one truly and properly God, as de- 
scribed in Scripture. Another God after this, is no God; 
because Scripture makes but one; besides that an ¢infe- 
rior God is only God improperly, and so called by way 
of figure, or in some particular respect : so that at length 
your famed distinction of a supreme and subordinate 
God, resolves into a God and no God. The question 
then between us is, whether Christ be God properly or 
improperly so called; that is, whether he be God, or no, 
Your arguments to prove him a subordinate God only, I 
shall look upon as so many arguments against his di- 
vinity, and as designed to prove that he is not God. 

You cite John x. 35, 36. “If he called them gods, 
« ynto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture 
“ cannot be broken; say ye of him, whom the Father 
“hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
«© phemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God?” From 
hence you endeavour to prove, that Christ is God in the 
subordinate sense only; that is, as I have said, not pro- 
perly or truly God. But I can see no manner of ground 
for this inference from the words before us. Our blessed 
Lord had insinuated that he was really and truly God; 


- See what Dr. Bennet has very well urged upon this head, Disc. of the 
Holy Trinity, p. 178, &c. 
-e Neque enim proximi erimus opinionibus nationum, qu si quando co- 
guntur Deum confiteri, tamen et alios infra illum Volunt. Divinitas autem 
gradum non habet, utpote unica. Tertull. adv. Hermog. c. vii. p. 236. Deus 
non erit dicendus, quia nec credendus, nisi summum magnum, Nega 
Deum, quem dicis deteriorem. Tertull. contr. Marc. 1. i. ¢. 6. 

Qui super se habet aliquem superiorem, et sub alterius potestate est; hic 
neque Deus, neque magnus rex dici potest. Tren. 1. iv. c. 2. p. 229. 

Unus igitur omnium Dominus est Deus. Neque enim illa sublimitas 
potest habere consortem, cum sola omnium teneat potestatem. Cypr. de 
Idol, Van. p. 14. Ox. edit. - 
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but had not asserted it in plain and express terms: upon 
this bare innuendo, the Jews charge him with direct blas- 
phemy: he to evade their malice, and to keep to the 
truth, neither affirms nor denies that he meant it in the 
sense which they apprehended. However, his discourse 
being in general terms, and not explicit enough to found 
a charge of blasphemy upon, he appeals to their Law, in 
order to show, that it is not always blasphemy to make 
one’s self God, or to apply the title of God even to mor- 
tal men, and men inferior to himself, considered only as 
man. This was answer sufficient to them; who could 
not from his own expressions clearly convict him of 
meaning more, than that he was God in the unproper 
sense of the word, as it had been used, Psalm Ixxxii. 6. 
Nevertheless, he leaves the point of his divinity undecided; 
or rather, still goes on to insinuate, in words which they 
could not directly lay hold on, the very thing which they 
charged him with. This enraged them so much the more: 
and therefore they again “¢ sought to take him,” ver. 39. 
‘‘ But he escaped out of their hand.” This interpretation 
may suffice to take off the force of your argument. Yet 
the words may admit of other, and perhaps better inter- 
pretations, consistent with the principles which I here 
maintain f. 

You proceed to cite Heb. i. 8, 9. and argue thus: 
«* He who being God, calls another his God, and is sanc- 
“ tified by him, must needs be God in a subordinate 
““ sense;”? that is, God improperly so called, or no God. 
To an old objection, I might return an old answer, in the 
words of Hilary, or words to the same effect. “8 This 
* may signify only his subordination, as a Son, or as God 
“ of God, without any inferiority of nature. The Father 
“is his God, as he is God by being begotten of him.” 
This answer is direct and full, upon the supposition that 


* See True Script. Doct. continued, p. 178. Bisterfield contr. Crell. p. 317. 
Surenhus. in loc. p. 359. 

8 Ad nativitatem refertur; ceterum non perimit naturam; et idcireco Deus 
ejus est, quia ex eo natus in Deum est. Hil. de Trin. 1. iv. ¢. 35. p. 848. 
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the text cited is meant of the divine nature of Christ, or 
of Christ in his highest capacity. But if it be meant, as 
h probably it may, of his human nature only, there is no 
weight in the objection. 

As to the Son’s being sanctified, I should hardly have 
thought it of any importance to the cause, had it not 
been twice insisted on by you. May not the Father de- 
sign, appoint, consecrate his Son, considered in either ca- 
pacity, to the office of Mediator, without supposing him 
of a different and inferior nature to him? Or suppose the 
sanctifying may be meant of the human nature, which the 
Father has sanctified, by uniting it to the Adyos, what 
force will there remain in your objection? Haying an- 
swered your pleas and pretences for a subordinate God, I 
proceed to show, that Christ is not called God in a subor- 
dinate or improper sense, but in the same sense, and in 
as high a sense, as the Father himself is so styled. 

1. Because he is called the Jehovah, which is a word of 
absolute signification, and is the incommunicable name of 
the one true:God. 

i He is, very probably, called Jehovah, Luke i. 16, 17. 
« Many shall he’ (viz. John the Baptist) ‘‘ turn to the Lord 
<< their God, and he shall go before him,” The Doctor 
owns that, in strictness of construction, the words (the 
Lord their God) must be understood of Christ. And 
therefore Christ is Lord God, or Jehovah Eloim, which 
comes to the same. P 

He is likewise called the “ Lord God of the Prophets,” 
as appears from Rev. xxii. 6. compared with ver. 16, of the 
same chapter. This may be farther confirmed by com- 
paring the texts following. 

Of old bast thou laid the foun- 


dation of the earth, Ps. cii. 25. &c. 
Addressed to the Jehovah. 


k Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the 
earth, Heb. i. 10. 








h See Bennet’s Discourse on the T rinity, p. 31. 33. &c. 

i See this text excellently defended and illustrated in True Scripture Doc- 
trine continued, p. 132, 133, &c. See also my Sermons, p. 203, 

k See Surenhusii Conciliation. in loc. p. 600. 
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And the Lord (Jehovah) said 
untome, Cast it unto the potter: 
a goodly price that I was prised at 
of them, Zech. xi. 13. 

They shall look on me (Jehovah 
speaking by the Prophet) whom 
they have pierced, Zech. xii. 10. 

The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
~ of the Lord, (Jehovah,) Is. xl. 3. 

The Lord said—I will have mercy 
on the house of Judah, and will 
save them by the Lord (Jehovah) 
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1 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken, &c. Matth. xxvii. 9, 
10. 

Another Scripture saith, They 
shall look on him (Jesus Christ) 
whom they have pierced, John xix. 
37. 

™ The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, Mark i. 3. 
is born in the city of Da- 
yid a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord, Luke ii. 11. 





their God, Hos. i. 6, 7. 

I have produced the texts again, in order to take notice 
of the very peculiar way which you have of evading. It 
is your avowed principle, that Christ is not Jehovah in his 
own Person, (p. 24. and elsewhere ;) and that the Person 
called Jehovah is the Father only. What then must be 
said to these texts, which are so very plain and express 
to the contrary; insomuch that "Dr. Clarke himself 
"owns, that the name “ Jehovah is given to that visible 
‘¢ Person (meaning Christ) who appeared as representing 
“the Person of the invisible God?” He does not say, it 
was given to the Person represented only, but to the Per- 
son representing also; which you seem to deny. But 
you confound yourself with your °own comment upon 
Hos. i. 7. “ (Jehovah would—save them by Jehovah their 
“God;)” “that is,” say yeu, “that Jehovah himself 
“‘ would save them, but not in his own Person.” Well 
then, it is by another Person, which Person the text ex- 
pressly calls Jehovah. 

Upon Zech. xii. 10. compared with John xix. 37. you 
comment thus, (p. 26.) “ The sufferings of Christ might 


' Surenhus. in loc. p. 280. ~ 

m Surenhus. in Matt. iii. 3. p. 207. I refer to this author, to obviate the 
pretence, that these texts might be understood only by way of accommoda- 
tion. 

" Reply, p. 163. 

© Page 25. 
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“well be called the sufferings of Jehovah, being pierced 
‘in effigy in his Son, who is the express image of his 
© Person.” What a fanciful turn is here, merely to elude 
the force of plain Scripture. Say rather, that since Christ 
is the effigies, the express image of the Father, he might 
justly be called Jehovah, which indeed he is, as well as 
the Father. 1 shall dwell no longer on so clear and indis- 
putable a point. What you hint, that the Father and 
Son cannot both be Jehovah, or, as you express it, one 
individual being, meaning one person, is hardly deserving 
notice; because it is nothing but playing with the word 
individual, and disputing against nobody: either take 
the word in our sense of it, or pretend not that you op- 
pose us. It has been observed above, that antiquity is 
every where full and express in this matter; never ques- 
tioning, but constantly asserting, that the Son is Jehovah ; 
and so called, in Scripture, in his own Person, and in his 
own right, as coessential Son of God. The next thing 
which I have to observe, is, that Jehovah is a word of ab- 
solute signification. The relative terms do not suit with 
it, as with the other. We do not read, my Jehovah, or 
your Jehovah, or the Jehovah of Israel, as is pertinently 
remarked by a learned P gentleman; and the same gen- 
tleman observes, that it is sometimes rendered by @ez0s, or 
God: from whence we may just take notice, by the way, 
that the word @éeic, or God, in Scripture, is not always, 
perhaps very rarely, a mere relative word. That Jehovah. 
is a word of absolute signification, expressing God, as he 
is, may be proved both from 4 Scripture itself and the 
rauthorities of the best critics in this case. What you 
“have to object against it shall be here examined with all 
convenient brevity. * You make the import of the name 


p The True Script. Doct. of the Trin. continued, p. 134. 

4 See this proved in the Appendix to the Considerations on Mr, Whiston’s 
History. Pref. p. 101. 

r See the authorities cited in the second part of the Considerations, by the 
same author, p. 2, 3. and referred to in True Scripture Doctrine con- 
tinued, p. 133, 134. 

s Page 19. 
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Jehovah to be, giving being to (i. e. performing) his pro- 
mises, For reasons best known to yourself, you slip over 
Exod. iii. 14, 15. which might probably give us the most 
light into the matter, and choose to found all your rea- 
sonings upon Exod. vi. 2, 3. &c. an obscure place, on 
which you have made almost as obscure a comment. The 
words are, “I am the Lord, (Jehovah :) and I appeared 
“unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
“name of God Almighty, (E/ Shaddai,) but by my 
“ name Jehovah was I not known to them.” 

. You do not, I presume, so understand this text, as if 
this was the first time that God revealed himself by the 
name Jehovah: that he had done before, Exod. iii, 14. 
and even long before that, to Abram, Gen. xv. 7. and 
Abram had addressed him, under that name, sooner, Gen, 
Xv. 2. fay, it may be run up yet higher, even to Adam 
and Eve, Gen. iv. 1.t 

Your meaning therefore, I suppose, must be, that God 
had given many instances of his power before, conform- 
able to his name El Shaddai: but now, he was to give 
them instances of his veracity and constancy in perform- 
ing promises, conformable to his name Jehovah. This, I 
think, either is or should be your sense of this obscure 
passage. That it is not the true sense of the place is 
next to be shown. 

1. It appears to be a very strained and remote interpre- 
tation. .The primary signification of Jehovah is Being, 
by your own confession, and as all know, that know any 
thing: and the most obvious reason of the name is, that 
God is Being itself, necessarily existing, independent, im- 
mutable, always the same; according to that of Mal. iii. * 
6. “1 am the Lord, (Jehovah,) I change not.” After 


* M. Le Clerc thinks that all this may be solved by a prolepsis. Com. in 
Exod. iii. 15. To which it is sufficient to answer, that it may be otherwise ; 
and that it is highly improbable, that Moses, who was particularly careful 
not to introduce the name of Abraham and Sarah before the proper time, 


should not be as careful in respect of a more venerable name, the name of 
God himself. ; 
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this, in the natural order, he may be considered as the 
fountain of being, or giving being to all other things: so 
that this seems but a secondary notion of Jehovah. Yours 
is more remote still: it is giving being, not to the world, 
to angels, or to men, but to words and promises; that 
is, fulfilling them. And this metaphorical sense, of geuimg 
being, you would put upon us, for the proper and special 
import of the name Jehovah, expressing Being. Who 
does not see that this is strained and far-fetched ? 

2. The reason which you assign for this interpretation, 
is as lame as the interpretation itself. God, it seems, was 
now coming to fulfil the promise made to Abraham; and 
therefore reminds his people of the name Jehovah, as im- 
porting one faithful and punctual to his word. But what 
if Jehovah should import one eternal and immutable God, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; might not the 
consideration thereof be very proper to raise in men’s 
minds the greatest confidence and assurance imaginable, 
that he should never fail of his word ? 

3. Besides, what account will you give of many other 
places of Scripture, where God reminds his people, that 
he is Jehovah, and where there is no reference at all to 
promises or the like? 

Thus, in this very chapter, Exod. vi. 29. “I am the 
« Lord, (Jehovah:) speak thou unto Pharaoh king’ of 
“ Egypt all that I say unto thee.” Again; “ Against 
< all’ the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am 
“ Jehovah,” Exod. xii. 12. “ None of you'shall approach 
“to any that is near of kin to him I am Jehovah,” 
Lev. xviii. 6. “I am the Lord, (Jehovah:) that is my 
“ name; and my glory will I not give to another, nei- 
«‘ ther my praise to graven images,” Is. xlii. 8. u Many 
more places of like nature might be cited; but I choose 





u Mons. Le Clerc, upon the place, endeavours by quirk and’ subtilty to 
turn several passages, wherein the Jehovah is mentioned, to one particular 
sense, in favour of the Sabellians. But that author and his manner are 
well known, and with what bias he writes. The very instances which he 
brings are enough to confute him. 
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to refer you to a concordance for them. What I intend 
from them is this; that if yours be the true account of 
the special import of the name Jehovah, it will be hard to: 
find any sense or pertinency in those, or other frequent 
repetitions of it. But understanding the word as it has 
been generally understood by persons of the greatest 
learning and judgment, all is clear, pertinent, and con- 
sistent. 

But, you will say, why then does God so particularly 
take notice, that by his name Jehovah he was not known 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? Exod. vi. 3. Did not 
they know him, and worship him, as the true, eternal, 
independent, immutable God, the Creator of all things? 
Yes, certainly they did, and under the name Jehovah too; 
and probably understood the import of it. The most 
probable solution of the whole difficulty is this; that the 
words, in the latter part of the text, ought to be under- 
stood by way of interrogation, thus: But by my name 
Jehovah was I not also known unto them? that great and 
yenerable name, which expresses more than El Shaddai, 
or any other name, and which I have chosen for my me- 
morial to all generations ? 

If you please to consult the critics, you will find this 
interpretation supported by such reasons as will bear exa- 
mining. It has been observed by the learned, that some 
of the Greek writers read the words, Kal rd ovoue pov, 
Kigus, 4awoa atrois; *that is, “ My name, Jehovah, I 
“* made known unto them ;”’ which interpretation is like- 
wise favoured by the Arabic version. This at least we 
may say; that from a passage so obscure, and capable of 
several constructions, no certain argument can be drawn, 
for the special import of the word Jehovah, in opposition 
to the best critics in the language, whether ancient or 
modern. Now, to resume the thread of our argument, 
since it appears that Christ is, in his own proper Person, 


x Just. Martyr reads, Td dvoud ov oix DiAwon adrois. Dial. p. 266, Jebb. 
. Vid. Gen, xxxii. 29, comp. Pseud. Athanas. tom. ii, p. 499, 503, 505. 
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called Jehovah, a word of absolute signification, express- 
ing the Divine nature or essence, it must follow, that he 
is God, strictly so called, and not in the relative or im- 
proper sense, as is pretended. 

This will appear farther, if it be considered that Jeho- 
vah is the incommunicable name of the one true God. 
This may be proved from Y several texts, which I shall 
only point to in the margin; referring you to Za learned 
author, who has abundantly made good the assertion. 
I may remark, that this and the foregoing observation 
serve to support and confirm each other: for if Jehovah 
signify the eternal, immutable God, it is manifest that 
the name is incommunicable, since there is but one God; 
and if the name be incommunicable, then Jehovah can 
signify nothing but that one God to whom, and to whom 
only, it is applied. And if both these parts be true, and 
it be true likewise that this name is applied to Christ, 
the consequence is irresistible, that Christ is the same 
one God; not the same Person with the Father, to whom 
also the name Jehovah is attributed, but the same sub- 
stance, the same Being; in a word, the same Jehovah ; 
thus revealed to be more Persons than one. So much for 
my first argument, to prove that the word God, when ap- 
plied to the Father and Son, in Scripture, does not bear 
a double meaning, one proper, and the other improper 3 
but is to be understood in one and the same true and 
proper sense in respect of both. 

2. My second argument for it shall be from John i. , 
pursuant to the words of the Query. ‘ In the beginning 
‘was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
«© Word was God,” ver. 1. ‘ All things were made by 
“‘ him,’”’ &c. yer. 3. Here we find: the Son expressly 
called God ; and the only question is, whether in a proper 
or improper sense. The circumstances of the place must 
determine us in this inquiry. Here are three marks to 


y Exod. iii. 14, 15. Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. Psal. Ixxxiii. 18. Is. xlii. 8- 
Hosea xii. 5. 
Second Letter to the Author of the History of Montanism, p. 5. &c, 
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direct us how to form a judgment. I. The word Qeés, 
God, is used in a proper sense in the very same verse. 
9. The Word was God in the beginning, that is, before 
the creation. 3. The work of creation is attributed to 
him. 

I say, first, the word @:is, God, is once used, in a 
proper sense, in the very same verse. I have before 
shown, that the pretended relative sense is only an im- 
proper and figurative sense of the word God, according 
to the Scripture notion of it; and therefore, certainly, 
that cannot be the meaning of it here, being applied to 
thé Father, who, without dispute, is properly God. Be- 
sides, that since zd; in the Septuagint is frequently the 
rendering of Jehovah, as you may readily see by turning 
to Trommius’s Concordance; and since St. John himself 
follows that rendering, as you may observe by comparing 
John vi. 45. with Is. liv. 13. we may reasonably think 
that 6 @zds, in the text, is of the same signification with 
Jehovah : which is a farther proof, that it is to be under- 
stood absolutely, and not relatively, as you term it, or as* 
I, improperly. If therefore the word @sis, God, be once 
used by St. John in the strict and proper sense, how can 
we imagine, that immediately after, in the very same 
verse, he should use the same word in a sense very dif- 
ferent from that of the former?» You remark, that “ the 
“article is prefixed before Oes, in an absolute construc- 
‘tion, when spoken of the Father; but omitted when 
“ predicated of the Aoyé:.” But if the want of the article 
be sufficient to prove that @eds, God, when applied to the 
Word, is of a different meaning; by the same argument 
you might prove that the same word, Oz%s, without an 
article, in no less than four places more of this chapter, 
(ver. 6. 12. 13. 18.) is not to be understood of the one 
true God. 1 cannot help thinking a remark trifling, which 
signifies so little, as either to prove too much, or to prove 
nothing. Could you show that Od, without the article, _ 
was always taken in a relative or improper sense, you 
would do something.. All that you attempt to show is, 
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that 6 eds is no where, in the New Testament, predicated 
of the Word in an absolute construction. And what if it 
is not? then it is not: for that is all you can make of it. 
©20s without the article, in many places, confessedly 
means as-much as @zds with the article; which is enough 
for our purpose. Or, admitting that isthe é is some reason 
and significancy in it, that the Son is not styled 6 @zds in 
an absolute construction, but that the title is generally 
reserved to the Father, as the title, 6 Marjp; all that it 
signifies is, that the first Person of the Holy Trinity is 
eminently distinguished by an article; but not that the 
addition, or the omission, of an article makes any altera- 
tion in the sense of the word @zé;. You say, that “ three 
“* of the most learned Ante-Nicene Greek Fathers insist 
“€ upon this remark about the article; * Clemens of Alex- 
“¢ andria, > Origen, and ¢ Eusebius.” But what do they 
gather from it, or what do they mean by it? Do they 
mean that the Son is not God in the proper sense? No- 
thing like it. Do they mean that the article can never 
be properly applied when the Son is spoken of, or that 
the Scripture observes it as an invariable rule? That does 
net appear, but rather the contrary: for they understood 
many texts of the Old Testament, where @2d¢ occurs with 
the article, of Christ, as may appear, in some measure, 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. p. 558. ed. Ox. Clemens does not make his re- 
mark on John i. 1. nor does he mention, that the article is put to distinguish 
the Father’s supereminent dignity of nature above the son; as your reader, 
or perhaps yourself, might imagine. His design was only to prove, against” 
' Tatian, that the true God (and not the Devil) was the author of conjugal 
procreation ; for which he cites Gen. iv. 25. observing, that @¢ds in that 
place has the article ¢ before it; and therefore must be understood of the 
true God, the zavroxpérwe. By the very same rule, Christ must be true 
God, in the same sense, according to Clemens. He is 4 @¢s. See p. 72, 
132, 251, 273, 436, 832; and likewise 6 WavTongarares p. 277. See also p. 
148, 647. 

> In Joh, p. 46. Origen means no more than that the Father is Air29«os, 
God unoriginated; the Son, God of God. 

¢ Eccl. Theol. 1. ii. c. 17. Eusebius makes no farther use of the obserya~ 
tion than to prove, against Marcellus, that the Adyes is a distinct real Per- 
son; and not the Father himself. 2 
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from the texts before laid down; and might be more 
amply set forth by other evidence, were any needful in 
so clear a case. 

The truth of the whole matter is, the title of 6 Oeé, 
being understood in the same sense with AdroSeoc, was, as 
it ought to be, generally reserved to the Father, as the 
distinguishing personal character of the first Person of the 
Holy Trinity. And this amounts to no more than the 
acknowledgment of the Father's prerogative, as Father. 
But as it might also signify any Person who is truly and 
essentially God, it might properly be applied to the Son 
too: and it is so applied sometimes, though not so often 
as it is to the Father. However, it is hardly worth the 
while to dispute this pot. The sum and substance of 
all is, that ¢the Father is absolutely and eminently styled 
§ @zds, as the fountain of all; the Son, 2%s, God of God; 
which is sufficient to our purpose. You observe, (p. 42.) 
that the LXXILI have @:3¢ without the article, wherever 
mention is made of God, in what you call the subordinate 
sense. The inference I should draw from thence is, that 
when @2i; has the article prefixed, the supreme God is 
meant thereby. By this rule, if the concurrent sense of 
the Ante-Nicene writers be of any force or weight with 
you, our dispute would be at an end. For they apply 
innumerable texts, wherein ©sés occurs with the article, 
to our Saviour Christ. But if you slight their authori- 
ties, yet I presume you will be concluded by the inspired 
writers, who apply some texts of the Old Testament, 
which have @ed; with the article, to our blessed Lord. 
Compare 


Numb. xxi. 5, 6, 7- 1 Cor. x. 9.. 
Isa. xlv. 22, 23. e Rom, xiv. 11. Phil. ii. 10. 


I had almost forgot to take notice of one pretence 
more you have, for the subordinate sense of Geos, in John 


See this more fully explained and illustrated in Dr. Fiddes’s Body of 
Divinity, vol. i. p. 383, &c. and 397, &c. 
© Vid. Surenhus. Conciliation. p. 511. 
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i. 1. You word it thus, (p. 41.) “ He who is God, and 
‘“at the same time is with God who begat Him, must 
*< needs be God in a different meaning; unless the same 
“‘ God could be with himself,” &c. To this it is readily 
answered, that being with God is the same as being with 
the Father, (compare 1 John i. 2.) who is God, and 
eminently so styled, as being first in order’. If he were 
not always with him, and inséparable from him, he could 
not be God in a proper sense. God and God, or God of 
God, supposes two Persons; and therefore there is no 
foundation for the objection of the Son’s being with him- 
self. Having thus endeavoured to obviate your excep- 
tions, I now proceed in the proof of my position. The 
Word is here (John i. 1.) said to have been God in the 
beginning ; that is, before the creation; from whence it is 
farther probable, that he is God in the strict and proper 
sense. This circumstance may at least be sufficient to 
convince you, that the relative sense, which you contend 
for, is not applicable. He could have no relation to the 
creatures before they were made; no dominion over them 
when they were not: and therefore could not be God in 
the sense of dominion or office. But what most of all de- 
monstrates the Word to be here called God in the proper 
sense is, that the creation of all things is ascribed to him. 
Creation is an indisputable mark of the one true God; 
the &distinguishing character by which he was to be 
known, and for which he was to be reyerenced above all 
Gods; and on © account of which he claims to himself all 
homage, worship, and adoration. But of this I shall have 
occasion to say more hereafter, and therefore shall dis- 


f There is no inconsistency in admitting a priority of order, and yet de- 
nying the Son to be God in a subordinate or improper sense. There was a 
priority of order in respect of Adam and Seth; and yet Seth was not man in 
a subordinate sense, but in the same sense as Adam was. I use not the si- 
militude, as if it would answer in other respects; but it may serve so far to 
illustrate my meaning ; which is sufficient. See Exposit. Fid. attributed to 
Justin. Mart. p. 293. Sylb. ed. 

s Jerem. x. ll. h Rev. iv. 10, 11. 
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miss it for the present. I must not forget to add, that, 
besides what I have here urged, by virtue also of what 
hath been proved under Query the first, 1 may come at 
my conclusion. For no question can be made but that 
the Word is called God, by St. John, in a bigher sense 
than any nominal God can pretend to. And therefore, 
since he is not excluded with the nominal Gods, he is 
included and comprehended in the one Supreme God; 
and consequently is coeternal and coessential with the 
Father. Enough hath been said in vindication of the 
argument contained in this Query 5 and so now I return 
it upon you, standing in full force, and expecting a more 
complete and more satisfactory answer. 


Query IV. 


Whether, supposing the Scripture-notion of God to be no 
more than that of the Author and Governor of the unt- 
verse, or whatever it be, the admitting of another to be 
Author and Governor of the universe, be not admitting 
another God, contrary to the texts before cited from 
Isaiah, and also to Is. xlii. 8. xlviii. 11. where he declares, 
he will not give his glory to another? 


YOUR answer is, (p. 42.) “Supposing the revealed 
“ sense of the word God, to imply dominion, and that 
“he is the Author and Governor of the universe, the ad- 
“ mitting a second Person, distinct from the one supreme 
“© God, to be Author and Governor, doth by no means 
<¢ contradict the passages cited from Isaiah, or any other, 
<< or introduce two Gods, viz. two supreme Beings or 
“‘ Persons.” Give me leave to produce the texts of Isaiah 
once more, and to place others in an opposite column to 
them, only mutatis mutandis, putting Author and Governor 
of the universe instead of the word God ; which, with 
you, amounts to the same. 

I am the Lord, and there is The Word was Author and Go- 
none else, there is no Author and || vernor of the wniverse, John i. 1; 


Governor ‘of the universe beside 
me, Is, xlv. 5. 
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Is there an Author and Governor Christ came, who is over all, 
of the universe beside me? yea, || Author and Governor of the uni- 


there is no Awthor, &c. Isa. xliv. || verse, blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
8. 


I hope you see plainly how the texts in the two oppo- 
site columns confront and contradict each other; and that 
two Authors and Governors of the universe, whom you 
suppose two distinct separate Beings, are as plainly two ° 
Gods, as if it were said so in terms. For indeed there is 
no difference more than that of putting the definition for 
the thing defined. But you have an evasion after, that 
they are not two supreme Beings. And what if they are 
not? Are they not still two Authors and Governors of the 
universe? And is not every such Author and Governor, by 
your own account, a God? This pretence then comes too 
late. Or admitting that swpreme must be added to Au- 
thor and Governor, to make a true definition of God, then 
Author and Governor of the universe, without supreme, is 
not sufficient to denominate a person God; and so you 
ungod the second Person; and what you gave with one 
hand, you take away with the other. 

What you should have said is, (for it is what you really 
mean,) that there are two Gods; one supreme, a and the 
other subordinate: which being a proposition utterly re- 
pugnant to the texts of Isaiah, and to the whole tenor 
of Scripture, and to all antiquity, you do not, I suppose, 
care to speak it at length. I have before endeavoured to 
expose this notion of two Gods, one supreme, and the » 
other inferior; and have shown it to be unreasonable and 
unscriptural. I may add, that if there really be two Gods. 
(supreme and inferior) in the proper scriptural sense of 
the word, the good Fathers of the three first centuries 
argued against the heathen Polytheism upon a very false 
principle, and died martyrs for an error ; the angel in the 
Revelations may seem to have imposed upon St. John 
with an erroneous “maxim, Rey. xix. 10. our Saviour’s 
answer to the devil to have been defective, and not per- 
tinent, Luke iv. 8. and the many declarations of the 


a 
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Unity, scattered through the Old Testament, to be unin- 
telligible and insignificant. But this shall be more dis- 
tinctly explained when I come to the argument concern- 
ing worship. 

Here let me only ask you, where does the Scripture 
give you the least intimation of two true Gods? Where 
does it furnish you with any ground for the distinction. 
of a sovereign and an inferior Deity? What foundation 
can you find for adding supreme wherever the Scripture 
says absolutely there is but one God? You are apt to 
complain of us for adding to the text, and for pretending 
to speak plainer than the Holy Spirit has dictated; why 
do you add here, without any warrant? If the sacred 
writers intended to limit the sense by supreme, why could 
not they, in one place at least among many, have said 
so, and have told it us as plainly as Dr. Clarke and you 
do?-I argue indeed here ad hominem only; and let it 
have just as much force with you, as the same way of 
arguing, when you take it up in your turn, ought to have 
with us. But farther; what account can you give of 
your leaving room for inferior Deities, when the reason 
of the thing, the drift, scope, and design of the Scripture 
seems plainly to have been to exclude not other Supremes 
only, or other independent Deities, (which few have been 
weak enough to suppose,) but other lesser, inferior, and 
dependent Divinities? Besides, God has declared that “he 
“ will not give his glory to another,” Is. xlii. 8. xlviii. 11. 
This you say “has no difficulty.” How so, I beseech 
you? It seems to me a very great difficulty in your 
Scheme. You add, that “ his glory is, his being the one 
“¢ supreme independent cause and original of all things or 
“beings.” Now I thought it was his peculiar glory to 
be truly God, and to be acknowledged as such, exclusive 
of other Gods. This, I am sure, is what the one God in- 
culcates and insists upon very particularly in the Old Tes- 
tament. He discovers himself to be a jealous God, and 
looks upon it as the highest indignity to have any ad- 
mitted as partners and sharers with him. All acts of 
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worship, all homage, service, adoration, and sacrifice, he 
claims, he challenges as his due, and due to him only, 
and that because he only is God. Now put the case of 
another God, another Author and Governor of the universe ; 
that other will have a share, and divide, though unequally, 
with him in glory. Was this then the meaning of Isaiah 
xlii. 8. «I will not give all my glory to another?” I will 
have the greater share in every thing? How consistent 
might this be with the worship of inferior Deities, or with 
the rankest Polytheism? For many of the Pagans them- 
selves paid their highest veneration to the one supreme 
God; only they defiled his worship with a multitude of 
inferior Deities; they gave not God the sole glory, but 
admitted others as sharers and partners with him. You 
add, that *“‘ whatever divine honour is justly given to any 
* other, redounds ultimately to the glory of him, who 
« commanded it to be given.” 

But what if God, who best knows what redounds to 
his glory, has already and beforehand engrossed all di- 
vine honour to himself, as being the only God, and the 
sole Author and Governor of the universe? then all others 
are precluded from receiving any divine honour; and there 
is no more room left for God’s commanding it, than there 
is for his confronting and contradicting himself. But more 
__of this hereafter, under the head of worship. I shall close 
this article with Grotius’s comment upon the text which 
we have been considering. The meaning of it is, says 
he, i** That God will take severe vengeance on those who 
<<‘ give that name, which belongs to him, to Bel, Nebo, 
‘¢ Merodach, and others, which by nature are no Gods.” 


Query V. 
Whether Dr. Clarke’s pretence, that the authority of Father 
and Son being one, though they are two distinct Beings, 
makes them not tobe two Gods, as a ne upon the 


i Vult enim dicere, se vindicaturum: severe in eos qui nomen, quod ipsius 
est, dant Belo, Neboni, Meraducho, et aliis rois “A Qdots odci Oris. 
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throne, and his son administering the father’s government, 
are not two kings, be not trifling and inconsistent ? For 
if the king’s son be not a king, he cannot truly be called 
hing ; if he is, then there are two kings. Sof the Son 
be not God in the Scripture-notion of God, he cannot 
truly be called God; and then how is the Doctor con- 
sistent with Scripture, or with himself? But if the Son 
le truly God, there are two Gods upon the Doctors hy- 
pothesis, as plainly as that one and one are two: and so 
all the texts of Isaiah cited above, besides others, stand — 
full and clear against the Doctor’s notion. 
- 

YOU trust, it seems, that “upon a second considera- 
“ tion of this fifth Query, the objector himself will not 
“‘ think it very pertinent or conclusive.’ But I can see 
no reason for your being so sanguine upon it. For as an 
argument so plain and strong needs not so much as a 
second consideration; so if the objector were to consider 
it ever so often, he could not but think it to be, as he 
finds it, both very pertinent and very conclusive. You 
add, that ‘“‘he will not ask a second time, whether one 
“ divine Person exercising the authority of another, to 
“whom he is subordinate, and by whom he is sent, 
“* proves that the two Persons are two Gods.”’ 

But let me intreat you, in a subject of this importance, 
not to trifle at this rate; talking backwards and forwards, 
saying and unsaying, asserting and then recanting, and 
contradicting yourself. What is Dr. Clarke’s intention, 

‘and what is yours, in insisting so much on the relative 
sense of the word God, but to find a salvo for the divinity 
of the Son, that he may be acknowledged, consistently 
with your hypothesis, to be truly, really, properly God ? 
Read but over again what you yourself have written, 
(p- 113.) and then deny this if you can. Well then, if 
the Son, a distinct separate Being, be truly and really 
God, and if the Father be so too, what can be plainer 
than that there are, upon your hypothesis, two Gods? 
But you say, one is supreme, the other subordinate. I 
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understand it; I consider it: and do not you allow that 
a subordinate being may be properly God? Do not you 
expressly plead and contend for it? Is it not essential in 
Dr. Clarke’s: Scheme, and yours too? What mean you 
then to deny that there are two Gods? Can you deny it, 
without recanting all that you had said before; without 
striking out every subordinate being from being truly and 
properly God; without disowning the very principle upon 
which you assert the Son to be God; in short, without 
manifestly confronting and condemning yourself? I do 
not charge you with asserting two supreme’ Gods; but I 
do charge you with holding two Gods, one supreme, 
another inferior; two real and true Gods, according to 
the Scripture-notion of the word God, as explained by 
yourself. This you cannot truly and sincerely, you should 
not otherwise, deny: and therefore, instead of shifting it 
off, your business should be to maintain your assertion, 
and to reconcile it, as far as, possible, to Scripture, anti- 
quity, and reason. I am sensible something may be 
pleaded, having seen what has been pleaded, for the no- 
tion of two Gods, as you understand it. But I think it 
is upon such principles, as will leave you no pretence 
from Scripture to object Tritheism to others; nor any 
just ground for insisting, as you generally do, upon the 
strict force of the exclusive terms, in order to ungod the 
Son. I will not however anticipate what you may have 
to say farther on this head; nor what may be pertinently 
replied to it. Let me see first, how far you will in good 
earnest espouse the notion of two Gods: in the interim 
I may fairly leave you to consider of it. I shall be con- 
tent at present to follow you in the way that you are in, 
endeavouring to clear yourself of the charge of asserting 
two Gods, and yet, all the while, pleading for a subordi- 
nate God. To countenance your notion, you produce, 
aafter the learned Doctor, the authority of Tertullian ; 
the same Tertullian whom I have quoted above Pas de- 


* Scrip. Doctr. p. 333. > See Qu. iti. p. 54. 
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claring expressly against any such vain imagination: as 
that of a subordinate God, and throwing it off as a Pagan 
dream; the same that says, the Divinity has no degrees, 
being one only. Will you bring him for a voucher, so 
directly against himself? True, he uses the similitude of 
a king upon a throne, and a son administering his father’s 
kingdom ; but to a very different purpose from what you 
would have it serve. The objection against more Persons 
than one in the Godhead (as Tertullian resolves it) was, 
that the authority would not be one; that there would 
not be unicum imperium: see the place in the ° margin. 
The similitude is pertinent to show how the authority, or 
government, may be one in the hands of several Persons, 
But if you ask Tertullian how Father and Son can be 
reputed one God, he tells you in the 4chapter before, and 
in that very passage which the Doctor quotes, that it is 
by unity of substance, and original. Unity of authority, 


© Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus. Et ita sonum yocaliter exprimunt 
Latini, etiam opici, ut putes illos tam bene intelligere monarchiam, quam 
enuntiant. Sed monarchiam sonare student Latini; et ceconomiam intel- 
ligere nolunt etiam Greci. At ego, si quid utriusque lingue precerpsi, mo- 
narchiam nihil aliud significare scio, quam singulare et unicum imperium : 
non tamen prescribere monarchiam, ideo quia unius. sit, eum, cujus sit, aut 
filium non habere, aut ipsum se sibi filium fecisse, aut monarchiam suam 
non per quos velit administrare. Atquin, nullam dico dominationem ita 
unius sui esse, ut non etiam per alias proximas personas administretur. 
Si vero et filius fuerit ei, cujus monarchia sit, non statim dividi eam, et mo- 
narchiam esse desinere, si particeps ejus adsumatur et filius. Contr. Praa. 
c. iii. p. 502. 

The sense of this passage is very clear: the Praxeans (I suppose taking 
advantage of this, that the Church had always rejected tria principia, and 
retis dvéercovs) pleaded for themselves, and against a real Trinity; yovaeyiay 
tenemus. ‘Tertullian tells them, that they misunderstood povwey/a: (as it 
might signify wnwnt-principiwm, he had answered the objection before, c. 2.) 
Here, he says, it signifies only one authority; and he shows that, taken in 
that sense, it was no just objection against a Trinity of Persons. Thus, 
having maintained, first, unity of principle, and afterwards unity of autho- 


rity, he sufficiently guarded the doctrine of the Trinity against the cavils of 
Praxeas. 





4 Unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantie scilicet unitatem, p- 
501. ; 


Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de substantia Patris, c. iv. p. 502. 
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and wnity of Godhead, are, with Tertullian, distinct things, 
however you may please to confound them: God and 
his angels have, according to him, one authority; but he 
does not therefore say, that the angels are Gods ; or that 
if they were, there would still be but one God. . 

¢ Athenagoras makes use of the same similitude for the 
same purpose with Tertullian, to illustrate the unity of 
authority and power common to Father and Son; not the 
unity of Godhead. It was the ‘government divine which 
he undertook, in some measure, to illustrate by that com- 
parison of a king and his son, (which however would 
argue an equality of nature, contrary to your tenets.) But 
as to unity of Godhead, he resolves it into other princi- 
ples, the same with Tertullian’s ; namely, unity of sub- 
stance and original, making the Holy Ghost (and the rea- 
son is the same for the Son) to be a substantial » emana- 
tion from the Father, as light from fire. The common 
answer to the charge of Tritheism, or Ditheism, as well 
of the Post-Nicene as Ante-Nicene Fathers, was, that 
there is but one Head, Root,’ Fountain, Father of all; 
not in respect of authority only, but of substance also; as 
Tertullian before expresses it: “ Non aliunde deduco, sed 
« de substantia Patris.”” This was the concurrent sense 
of iall in general; and into this chiefly they resolved the 
unity of Godhead; as they must needs do, since they 
believed God to be a word denoting substance, not domi- 
nion only; and one Ditinity, @<érys, was with them the 
same thing as one Divine substance. The learned Doctor, 
after his manner of citing, * produces, I think, thirteen 
vouchers (ten ancient, three modern) for his notion of the 
Unity. Tertullian, Athenagoras, and Novatian, (three of 
them,) evidently resolve the Unity, as before observed, 


© Legat. c. xv. p. 63. 

f txrovgdvioy Booiretay. 

& Page 38, 39, 96. 

b Node, Adyos, coPia, vids rod marpis, Kuch dwoppoin, ws Das dod mugs, TO Mee, 
p. 96. 

i Some pretended exceptions will be considered in another place, Qu. 25. 

k Script. Doctr. p. 334, 335, &c. alias p. 301, &c. 
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into communion of substance. Justin, Athanasius, Hilary, 
Basil, Pearson, Bull, Payne, (seven more,) most of them, 
in the very passages which the Doctor cites 5 all of them, 
somewhere or other, are known to resolve it into Sonship, 
or unity of principle; either of which comes to the same 
with the former. None of these authors so understood 
the Father to be one God, as to exclude the Son from 
being one God with him in nature, substance, and per- 
fection: nor would they have scrupled to call Father and 
Son together one God; most of them doing it expressly, 
all implicitly. r . 

Origen, another of the Doctor’s authors, resolves the 
Unity into communion of Godhead, in the ! passage cited. 
Océrns is the word he uses; ™ generally, if not constantly, 
signifying substance in that very comment from whence 
the citation is taken; agreeably to the most usual sense 
of Oz, in the Ante-Nicene writers; and of Divinitas, in 
Tertullian; and of Oeérys, in other ™ authors. 

Lactantius, the twelfth of the number, would have 
_ spoken fully to our purpose, in the very °chapter referred 
to, if the Doctor would have suffered him. He would 
have told us, (however unhappy he may otherwise be in 
his explications of that mystery,) that Father and Son are 
one substance, and one God; so far, at least, contrary to 
what the learned Doctor cites him for. There remains 
only Eusebius, whose expressions are bold and free; and 
so far favourable to the Doctor, as they are different from 
those of the Catholics of his own time, or of the times 


1 Comm. in Joh. p. 46. 

™ See ibid. p. 35, 133, 154, 228, 262. 

» Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. p. 847. Eusebius Comm. in Psalm. 
p. 323, 592. ct in Isa. p. 375, 382, 551. Athanas. passim. Epiphan. He- 
res. lxiv. c. 8. ; 

° Una utrique mens, unus Spiritus, wna substantia est; sed ille quasi 
exuberans fons est; hic tanquam defluens ex eo rivus: ille tanquam sol; 
hic quasi radius a sole porrectus. Ad utramque Personam referens intu- 
lit, et preter me non est Deus; cum possit dicere, preter nos; sed fas non 


erat plurali numero separationem tante necessitudinis fieri. Lib. iy. c, 29. 
p. 403, 404, 
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before, and after. If they are really to be understood, so 
as to exclude the Son from being one God with the Fa- 
ther, they wngod the Son, and contain plain Arianism. 
But perhaps they may admit of such a favourable excuse 
as, PGelasius tells us, Eusebius, in effect, made for him- 
self, in respect of any uncautious expressions, which, in 
the warmth of dispute, or out of his great zeal against 
Sabellianism, had dropped from him: “ That he did not 
“intend them in the impious sense, (of Arius,) but had 
“¢ only been too careless and negligent in his expressions.” 
One may be the more inclined to believe it, since he ad- 
mitted, at other times, (as I have observed above,) one 
God in three Persons: and elsewhere dspeaks very or- 
thodoxly of the holy undivided Trinity, illustrating the 
equality of the Persons by a very handsome similitude. 
But to return to the learned Doctor. In the ‘close of 
this article he has a peculiar turn, which should be taken 
notice of. “The Scholastic writers,” says he, “in later 
“‘ ages, have put this matter’ (meaning the Unity of the 
Godhead) “upon another foot:’ that is, different from 
what himself, and perhaps Eusebius in those passages, 
had put it upon. They have not, it seems, put it upon 
a real, proper numerical individuality, as the learned Doc- 
tor would have had them do. They do not make the 
Godhead povoredcwnos, one single hypostasis ; which, in 
the main, is all one with the Sabellian singularity. 

The reader should be told, that those Scholastic writers 
are asold as Tertullian, Ireneeus, or Athenagoras ; which 
brings it up almost to the middle of the second century. 
So early, at least, Father and Son together have been 
called, and’all along believed to be one God. Let but the 


POD phy xard chy dorey extivev Evora, BAN 2% dwegiigyov awaornres. Gelas. 
1, 2. de Syn. Nic. c. i. p. 11. 

4 Eizay Rt cadra poorinis nal wavaryles xl Baciruxtis restos. n rns avdercov 
xa) ayevhrov Qtcems hornuevn, 71s Tay yiwnray amdyray obolas v0 omigmure, XU 
rods Abyovs, wal ras airias, aaclangs. Orat. de Laud. Constant. p. 511. ed. 
Vales. 

® Script. Doetr. p. 349. 
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reader understand, and take along with him, what I have 
now observed, and I shall not differ with you about 
names. Scholastic may stand for Catholic, as I perceive 
it often does with you also, if you think the Catholic 
faith may, under that borrowed name, be more safely 
or more successfully attacked. The Scholastic notion 
then, which has prevailed for fifteen centuries at least, is, 
that Father and Son are one God: yours, on the other 
hand, is, that the Father is one God, and the Son another 
God: and I am to convince you, if I can, that one God, 
and another God, make two Gods. You ask me seri- 
ously, s “ whether Herod the Great was not king of Ju- 
“¢ dea, though the Jews” (that is, when the Jews) ‘ had 
“ no king but Cesar?’ I answer, he was not: for Herod 
the Great had been dead above thirty years before; and 
the Jews had really no king but Cesar when they said 
so. However, if there had been one king under another 
king, there would have been two kings. The same I say 
for one God under another God; they make two Gods. 
You ask, next, “ whether there were more kings of Persia 
“than one, though the King of Persia was king of 
‘‘ kings?’ I shall not dispute whether king of kings was 
titular only to the kings of Persia, or whether they had 
other kings under them. I shall only say thus: either 
the supposed kings of Persia were kings of Persia, or 
they were not: if they were, then there were more kings 
of Persia than one: if they were not kings of Persia, they 
should not beso called. To apply this to our present 
purpose; either there are two Authors and Governors of 
the universe, that is, two Gods; or there are not: if there 
are, why do you deny it of either? If there are not, why 
do you affirm it of both? 

After all, please to take notice, that I do not dispute 
against the notion of one king under another; a petty 
king under a supreme. There is no difficulty at all in the 
conception of it. But what I insist upon is this: that a 


8 Page 45. 
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great king and a little king make two kings ; or else one 


of them is no king, contrary to the supposition. 


The 


‘same I say of a supreme and a subordinate God, that they 
make two Gods; or else one of them is mo God, contrary 


to the supposition. 


© 


Texts proving an unity of divine attributes in Father 


and Son; applied 


To the one God. 


Thou, even thou only, knowest 
the hearts of all the children of 
men, 1 Kings viii. 39. 


I the Lord search the hearts, I 
try the reins, Jer. xvii. 10. 

I am the first, and I am the 
last; and beside me there is no 
God, Isa. xliv. 6. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, Rey. i. 8. 

King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
4Tim. vi. 15. 

The mighty God, Is. x. 21. 

Lord over all, Rom. x. 12. 


+ . 











To the Son. 


He knew all men, &c. John ii. 

24. Thou knowest all things, John 
xvi. 30. Which knowest the hearts 

of all men, Acts i. 24. 

I am he that searcheth the reins 
and the heart, Rex. 1. 3. 

I am the first, and I am the 
last, Rev. 1. 17. 


T am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, Rev. xxii. 13. 

Lord of lords, Be King of ies 
Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 

The mighty God, Is. ix. 6. 

He is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. 
Over all, God blessed, &c. Rom. 
ix. 9. 


Query VI. 
Whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent 
ones, can reasonably be understood of two distinct Beings, 
and of one infinite and independent, the other phen 


and finite ? 


IN this sixth Query (for so I choose to make it, think- 
ing that method most convenient, on several accounts) 
are couched two arguments for the Son’s being the one 
true God, as well as the Father. 

The. first is; That the characteristics, applied to the 
one true God, are applied likewise to the Son: which- 
consideration alone is of great force. ~ 

The second is; That the attributes here applied to the 
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Son, are such eminent ones, that we might safely con- 
clude they belong to no creature, but to God only. 

How shall we know who or what the one God is, or 2 
what honour, and to whom, due; but by such marks, 
notes, and distinguishing characters as are given us of 
him in Scripture? If those are equally applied to two or 
more Persons, the honour must go along with the attri- 
butes; and the attributes infer an equality of nature and 
substance to support them. In a word; if divine _attri- 
butes belong to each Person, each Person must be God; 
and if God, since God is one, the same God. This is the 
sum of the argument: now let us see what answer you 
give to it. 

You admit that the attributes, specified in the texts, 
belong to both: only you observe, that “ all powers and 
<< attributes are said to be the Father’s only, because they 
< belong to him primarily, or originally, as the self-ex- 
“istent @cause.’” This I can readily admit, as well as 
you, provided only the word cause be interpreted to a 
just, sober, and catholic sense, (as the Greek writers espe- 
cially have understood it,) and self-existent be interpreted, 
as it should be, negatively. You add, “ Our Lord Jesus 
“¢ Christ, having all communicable divine powers derived 
“to him, with his being, from the Father, is said to do 
“the same things which the Father doth, and to be, in 
«‘ 4 subordinate sense, what the Father is.”’ 

Here are many things in this answer liable to just ex- 
ception. First, your using the word divine in an improper 
sense. Angelical powers are such as are peculiar to 
angels; and divine powers such as are proper to God 
only: but here you understand it in the same sense as 
one might call any kingly power or authority divine, be- 
cause derived from God; and so any thing that comes 
from God is, in your sense, divine. In the next place, 
you clog it farther with the term communicable, telling 
us, that all communicable divine powers are derived to 
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Christ. Jesus: whereas I contend, that the attributes in 
the text are strictly divine ; and therefore incommunicable 
to any creature. Next, you speak of a subordinate sense, 
in which those attributes belong to Christ; which is the 
Same as to say, (because you mean so,) that they belong 
not at all to him. For, I suppose, omniscience, or eter- 
nity, &c. in your subordinate sense, are very different 
from the other; and therefore are not the same attributes. 
It were better to deny roundly, that the same attributes 
belong to both; and then we should clearly apprehend 
each other. Lastly, I observe to you, that you under- 
stand the word subordinate, very differently from what 
catholic writers do in this controversy, and therefore, in- 
stead of it, should rather have said, in a restrained, limited 
sense; which is your meaning, otherwise you contradict 
not me. 

Now then I must ask you, what ground or warrant you 
have from Scripture, or right reason, for putting restric- 
tions and limitations upon the texts applied to Christ 
Jesus, more than to those applied to the one God? The 
expressions are equally general, and, seemingly at least, 
equally extensive. You are so sensible that you can give 
no solid proof of a restrained and limited sense, that you 
do not so much as offer at it; but only covertly insinuate 
your meaning, under dark and obscure terms. You 
speak of subordination, and quote Fathers for it, who un- 
derstood it in the sober and orthodox sense: if you agree 
with those Fathers, you agree with me. But do not use 
‘their venerable names as a cover for what they never 
meant, but would have greatly abhorred>. I allow the 
seeond Person to be subordinately wise, good, powerful, 
&c. That is not the question between us: he is sapientia 
de sapientia; as lumen de lumine, and Deus de Deo. 
What I contend for farther is, that his attributes are 


» The testimonies which you have cited from Dr. Clarke, I take no no- 
tice of; because they have been already considered by a learned Gentleman, 
and shown to be foreign to your purpose. True Script. Doctr. continued, 
p. ll. 
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strictly divine, and his perfections infinite. I prove it from 
hence; because the attributes which belong to the one 
God, and are therefore undoubtedly infinite, belong to 
him also; from whence it follows, that the Godhead be- 
longs to him too; and that there are more Persons than 
one in the one God. Whatever I can find in your answer 
tending in the least to invalidate this reasoning, I shall 
take notice of ; though you have been pleased to be very 
sparing in this article. You observe, that “ the exercise 
« of these attributes being finite, they do not necessarily 
“infer an infinite subject.” I understand not what you 
mean by the exercise of eternity and omniscience, which 
are two of those attributes; nor how it can be finite, 
without an express contradiction ; nor how either of them 
can be exercised, whatever you mean by it, but by an in- 
finite subject. As little do I understand how infinite 
power, which, I presume, is what you chiefly allude to, 
must be finite in the exercise of it; as if there could not 
be an act of infinite power, or as if God could not do 
something which should infinitely exceed any finite power. 
These things very much want explaining; and so I leave 
them to your farther thoughts. 

The clearest expression you have under this article is 
this: “When Christ is styled Lord of all, see it explained, 
<é Matt. xxviii. 18. and Ephes. i. 22. where Christ is said to 
< have all power given him.” Here, I think, I do understand 
your meaning } and am sorry to find that it falls so low. 
Would your © predecessors in this controversy, the an- 
cient Arians, or Eunomians, have ever scrupled to ac- 
knowledge that our blessed Saviour was Lord over all, 
long before his resurrection, or even his incarnation? That 
he was ‘Lord of all’ before his resurrection, is very plain 
from the Scriptures, which carry in them irrefragable 


¢ Antequam faceret universa, omnium futurorum Deus et Dominus, Rex 
et Creator erat constitutus. Voluntate et preecepto (Dei et Patris sui) 
cxlestia et terrestria, visibilia et invisibilia, corpora et spiritus, ex nullis 
exstantibus, ut essent, sua virtute fecit. Serm. Arianor. apud August. 
tom. vill. p. 622. 
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proofs of it. By him were all things created, that are in 
“ heaven, and that are in earth, visible, and invisible, 
“ whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
“or powers: all things were created by him, and for 
“him: and he is before all things, and by him all things 
““consist,’’ Col. i. 16, 17. « Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
“ning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
*¢ heavens are the works of thine hands,’ 4 Heb. i. 10. 
Can you imagine that the Son could be Creator and 
Preserver of all things from the beginning, and yet not be 
Lord over ali till after his resurrection? If this does not 


4 It is not without good reason that we understand Heb. i. 10. of Christ. 

1, The context itself favours it. The verse begins with x«) cd, which pro- 
perly refers to the same who was spoken of immediately before, in the se- 
cond Person. The coi preceding and od following, answer to each other. A 
change of person, while the same way of speaking is pursued, must appear 
unnatural. 

2. The scope and intent of the author was to set forth the honour and 
dignity of the Son above the angels; and no circumstance could be more 
proper than that of his creating the world: 

3. If he had omitted it, he had said less than himself had done before, in 
verse the 2d, of which this seems to be explanatory; and as he had brought 
proofs from the Old Testament for several other articles, nothing could be 
more proper or more pertinent, than to bring a proof from thence of this 
also. vie : wth 
4. Declaring him to be Jehovah, and Creator of the universe, might be 
very proper to show that he was no ministering spirit, but ctyvSzov0s ; to sit 
at the right hand of God, which immediately follows. 

5. To introduce a passage here about God’s immutability or stability, must 
appear very abrupt, and not pertinent; because the angels also, in their 
order and degree, reap the benefit of God’s stability and immutability, And 
the question was not about the duration and continuance, but abaut the 
sublimity and excellency of their respective natures and dignities. 

6. I may add, that this sense is very consonant to antiquity; which every 
where speaks of the Son as Creator, and in as high and strong terms: such 
as these, cexvirns, dqusseyis, romris: avSedruv, ayythwy, tov wévrwr, TeV 
drwy, Tov xdcuov, and the like; testimonies whereof will occur hereafter. 
Barnabas, speaking of the sun in the heavens, calls it Yeyov ewav aired, 
meaning Christ; though there is some dispute about the reading: of whic 
see Grab. Wot. in Bull. D. F. p. 23. 

These considerations seem sufficient to overthrow the pretences of a late 
writer, Examin. of Dr. Bennet on Trin, p. 40. As to former exceptions to 
this verse, they are considered and confuted by Bishop Bull, Jud. Eccl. 
p. 43. See also Surenhus. in loc. p. 600. 
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satisfy you, return to John i. 1. He was Osis before the 
world was, by your own acknowledgment; which being 
a word of office, and implying dominion, he was certainly 
Lord, as soon as ever there was any thing for him to be 
Lord over. And when he came into the world, the world 
that was made by him, (John i. 40.) he came unto his 
own, (John i. 11.) Surely then he was Lord over all long 
before his resurrection. 

You will ask, it may be, what then is the meaning of 
those texts which you have quoted? How was all power 
given him, according to Matt. xxviii. 18? Or how were 
all things then put under his feet, according to Ephes. i. 
22? Nothing is more easy than to answer you this. 
The Adyos, or Word, was from the beginning, Lord over 
all ; but the God incarnate, the OsévSpun0, or God-Man, 
was not so, till after the resurrection. Then he received, 
in that capacity, what he had ever enjoyed in another. 
Then did he receive that full power in both natures, 
which he had heretofore possessed in one only. This is 
very handsomely represented by Hermas, in his fifth Si- 
militude: where the ¢Son of God is introduced under a 
double capacity, as a son and as a servant, in respect of 
his two natures, divine and human. ‘ 

«fThe father calling his son and heir whom he 
“ Joyed, and such friends as he was wont to have in 
“ council, he tells them what commands he had Jaid upon 
“his servant, and moreover what the servant had done; 
“and they immediately congratulated that servant, for 
“that he had received so full a testimony from his 
“ Jord.” (Afterwards the father adds,) “« I will make | 
«him my heir together with my son.——This design of 





¢ See Bull. D. Fid. N. p. 38. 

f (Pater) adhibito filio quem-carum et hieredem habebat, et amicis quos in 
consilio advocabat; indicat eis que servo suo facienda mandasset, que pre- 
terea ille fecisset. At illi protinus gratulati sunt servo illi, quod tam plenum 
testimonium domini assécutus fuisset-——volo eum filio meo facere cohe- 
redem.——Hoc consilium domini, et filius, et amici ejus comprobaverunt, 
ut fieret scilicet hic sérvus coheres filio. Herm. Past. Sim. v. c. 2, p. 104. 
Cot. edit. , 
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“ the lord both his son and his friends approved, namely, 
“that this servant should be heir together with his 
* son.” . 

It is much to the same purpose that Origen says to 
Celsus; ‘5 Let those our accusers (who object to us, 
“our making a God of a mortal man) know, that (this 
*¢ Jesus) whom we believe to have been God, and the 
“Son of God from the beginning, is no other than the 
** Word itself, Truth itself, and Wisdom itself: but we 
“say farther that his mortal body, and the human soul 
“¢ that was therein, by means of their most intimate con- 
“nection to, and union with the Word, received the 
“* greatest dignity imaginable, and, participating of his 
“ divinity, were taken into God.” It is difficult to ex- 
press the full force of this passage in English: but you 
may see the original in the margin. 

From hence you may perceive, how easy it is to accdunt 
for our Lord’s having all power given him, after his resur- 
rection; given him in respect of his human nature, which 
was never so high exalted, nor assumed into such power 
and privilege, till that time; having before been under a 
state of affliction and humiliation. There is a notable 
fragment of Hippolytus, which Fabricius has lately given 
us in the second volume; and which is so full to our pur- 
pose, that I cannot forbear adding it to the former. 
Speaking of that famous passage in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, chap. ii. and particularly upon these words ; 
“‘Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him,” ver. 9. he 
comments upon it thus. “+ He is said to be exalted, as 
“ having wanted it before; but in respect only of his 

° 
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xed vidv Os8, ovros 0 airoroyos ist, xd 4 adroroPia, xa 4 adrowantesm Td dt 

Syarey abrod capa, xai chy avSeurivny tv abr Yurhy, rn weds bxtive, ob povov 
xovavig ard nek tvaoes xual dvexpdct, re plyisdh Pemsy reorirnPeves, xa wig 
axsivou Suornros xexavwnxore tis Osov werabenxtvas. Orig. contr. Cels.1. iii. 
p. 136, &c. 


h Hippolytus, vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. edit. See a parallel place in Origen, 
Com. in Joh. p. 413. 
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« humanity; and he has a name given him, as it were a 
« matter of favour, which is above every name, as the 
« blessed (Apostle) Paul expresses it. But in truth and 
« reality, this was not the giving him any thing, which 
«he naturally had not from the beginning: so far from 
‘it, that we are rather to esteem it his returning to what 
“¢ he had in the beginning ‘essentially and unalterably ; on 
<¢ which account it is, that he having condescended, oixove- 
< winds, to put on the humble garb of humanity, said, Fa- 
'« ther, glorify me with the glory which I had, &c. For 
“he was always invested with divine glory, having been 
« coexistent with his Father before all ages, and before all 
<< time, and the foundation of the world *.” 

I hope this may suffice to convince you how much you 
mistake ; and how contrary your sentiments are, both to 
Scripture and catholic antiquity, if you imagine that the 
Aéyos, or Word, then first began to be Lord over all, when 
that honour was conferred on the Man Christ Jesus. 


QUERY VII. 


Whether the Father’s omniscience and eternity are not one, 
and the same with the Son’s, being alike described, and in 
the same phrases? See the text above, p. 63. 


YOUR answer, ! with respect to the Son’s omniscience, 
‘is, © that he hath a relative omniscience communicated to 
“him from the Father; that he knows all things relating 
“ to the creation and government of the universe; and that 
‘< he is ignorant of the day of judgment.”’ 


i Obeiwdas xat dvomop hagas. 

kI may add a passage of Novatian. Ac si de ccelo descendit Verbum 
hoc, tanquam sponsus ad ‘carnem, ut per carnis adsumptionem Filius Ho- 
minis‘illuc posset ascendere, unde Dei Filius, Verbum, descenderat: merito, 
dum ‘per connexionem-mutuam, et caro Verbum Dei gerit, et Filius Dei 
fragilitatem carnis adsumit; cum sponsa carne conscendens illuc unde sine 
carne descenderat, recipit jam claritatem illam, quam dum ante mundi con- 
stitutionem habuisse ostenditur, Deus manifestissime comprobatur. «/Vovat. 
or13. aringy 

! Page 48. 
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The Son then, it seems, knows all things, excepting 
that he is ignorant of many things; and is omniscient in 
such a sense, as to know infinitely less, than one who is 
really omniscient. Were it not better to say plainly, that 
he is not omniscient, than to speak of a relative om- 
niscience, which is really no omniscience ; unless an angel 
be omniscient, or a man omniscient, because he knows 
all things which he knows? What ground do you find 
in Scripture ‘or antiquity for your distinction of absolute 
and relative omniscience? Where is it said, that he 
knows all things relating to his office, and no more? Or 
how can he be so much as omniscient, in this low sense, 
if he knows not, or knew not, the precise time of the day 
of judgment; a thing which, one would imagine, should 
belong to his office as much as any? Matt. xxiv. 36. as 
well as Mark xiii. 32. is plainly meant only of the human 
nature; and is to the same effect with Luke ii. 52. “ That 
“‘ he increased in wisdom,” which cannot be literally un- 
derstood of the Aéyos with any tolerable consistency, even 
upon the Arian hypothesis™. You ‘tell us farther, that 
“ all the Ante-Nicene writers understand by these two 
“ texts, that our Lord as the Adyos, or Son of God, did 
“‘ not then know the day of judgment,” (p. 49.) This is 
very new indeed; if you have read the Ante-Nicene 


m A late writer acquaints us, in the name of Dr. Clarke and the Arians, 
(I presume, without their leave,) ‘‘ that the Word really emptied itself, and 
<< became like, the rational soul of another man, which is limited by the 
“ bodily organs ; and is, in a manner, dormant in infancy; and that the 
«© Word may be deprived of its former extraordinary abilities in reality, 
“ and grow in wisdom, as others do,’’ This. is making the Adyos, that 
greatest and best of beings, (upon the Arian scheme,) next to God himself, 
become a child in understanding; though once wise enough to frame and 
govern the whole universe. The author calls it, (I think very profanely,) ‘‘ the 
“true and great mystery of godliness, God manifest in flesh.”’ One would 
think, instead of manifest, it should have been, confined, locked up in flesh; 
which is the author’s own interpretation of this mystery, (p. 16.) What de- 
sign he could have in all this, I know not; unless he considered what turn 
Arianism took, soon after its revival at the Reformation. See Exam. of 
Dr. Bennet on the Trin. p. 15, 16. ‘ 
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writers, you must know better: if you have not, how un- 
accountable a thing is it to talk thus confidently without 
book? If what you say was true, we should, without delay, 
give you up all these writers to a man; and never more 
pretend to quote any Ante-Nicene Father, in favour of the 
present orthodoxy. But as the point is of great moment, 
we must require some proofs of it: for writing of history 
by invention is really romancing. You cite Irenzus 
from » Dr. Clarke, who could find no other: or else we 
should have heard of it from the first hand. And yet 
you cry out, all; which is more than the learned Doctor 
pretended to say; who had his thoughts about him, and 
would not have let slip any fair advantage to the cause 
which he espouses. 

But has the Doctor really proved that Irenzeus meant so? 
Perhaps not: and then your all, which was but one, is 
reduced to none. Two things the Doctor, or you, should 
have proved: first, that Irenzeus understood those texts 
of the Aéyos, or Word, in that capacity: and secondly, 
that he supposed him literally ignorant of the day of 
judgment. The ‘Doctor knew full well what solutions 
had been given of the difficulty arising from this passage. 
Yet he barely recites Irenzeus’s words; and neither at- 
tempts to prove that such was his sense, nor to disprove 
it. You indeed do observe, from some learned person; 
that this passage of Irenzus ‘will admit of no evasion. 
“For he evidently speaks not of the Son of man, but of 
“the Son of God; even of that Son with whom, as it 
“ follows, in omnibus Pater communicat.’”’ Let this have 
its due weight: the argument may look so far plausible 
on that side: but let the other side be heard also, before 
we determine. ° Bishop Bull has given some reasons, 
and weighty ones too, to show, that if Irenzeus attributed 
any ignorance to Christ, he did it in respect of his human 
nature only. His reasons are, 


» Script. Doctr. p. 146. alias 132. 
° Def. F. N. p. 82. Comp. Brey. Animady. in G, Cl. p. 1056. 
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1. Because Irenzeus, in the very same chapter, ®ascribes 
absolute omniscience to the divine nature of Christ. 

9. Because he everywhere else speaks of the Son, as 
of one perfectly acquainted with the nature and will of 
the Father. 

3, Because the same fIrenzus upbraids the Gnostics 
for their folly, in ascribing any degree of ignorance to 
their pretended Sophia, or wisdom. How then could he 
imagine that the true Sophia, wisdom itself, could be ig- 
norant of any thing? 

4. Because the same Irenzus $ uses an argument against 
the Valentinians, who pretended to know all things, which 
plainly supposes that Christ is omniscient. The argument 
is this. You are not eternal and uncreated, as the Son of God 
is; and therefore-cannot pretend to be omniscient, as he is. 

It might have concerned you to answer these reasons, 
and to make the good Father, at least, consistent with 
himself, before. you lay claim to his authority for your 
side of the question. However, | am persuaded, that as 
Bishop Bull is very right in determining that Treneus 
could not mean to ascribe any degree of ignorance to the 
Aéyos, or divine nature of Christ; so you are right so far 
in the other point, that Irenzeus is to be understood of the 
Adyos, in what he says. And now the question will be, 
whether he really ascribes ignorance to him, or only 
seems to do so, to an unattentive reader. 


© Spiritus Salvatoris, qui in eo est, scrutatur omnia, et altitudines Dei. 
L, ii. c. 28. p. 158. 

£ See 1. ii. c. 18. p. 140. Iren. Quomodo autem non vanum est, quod 
etiam Sophiam ejus dicunt in ignorantia fuisse ? Hee enim aliena 
sunt a Sophia, et contraria ubi enim est improvidentia et ignorantia 
utilitatis, ibi Sophia non est. 

sg Iren. 1. ii. c. 25. p. 152. ed. Bened. In quantum minor est, ab eo qui 
factus non est et qui semper idem est, ille qui hodie factus est et initium 
facture accepit: in tantum, secundum scientiam et ad investigandum cau- 
sas omnium, minorem esse eo qui fecit. Non enim infectus es, O homo, 
neque semper coexistebas Deo, sicut proprium ejus Verbum: sed propter 
eminentem bonitatem ejus, nunc initium facture accipiens, sensim discis a 
Verbo dispositiones Dei, qui te fecit. The whole passage is fuller to the 
point. ¢ , 
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Irenzeus’s words, I conceive, will most naturally bear 
this following interpretation, or paraphrase.” he Tf any 
“one inquires on what account the Father, who commu- 
“ nicates in all things with the Son, (and consequently in 
< ql] knowledge, and particularly in that of the day of 
“‘judgment,) is yet here set forth as the only Person 
“ knowing that day and hour, he cannot, so far as I at 
“¢ present apprehend, find any fitter or more decent, or 
‘indeed any other safe answer than this, (considering 
«“ that our Lord is a teacher of truth, and must mean 
“‘ something by it,) that it was to instruct us, as from 
*‘ himself, that the Father is above all, according to what 
‘“‘he says elsewhere, ‘for the Father is greater than I.’ 
«¢ And therefore the Father is declared to have the prio- 
“rity and preference in respect of knowledge, by our 
«Lord himself, for an example to us; that we also, 
“ while we live and converse here below, may learn to 
“refer the perfection of knowledge, and all intricate 
“¢ questions to God.” 

The design of Irenzeus was to check the vain presump- 
tion and arrogance of the Gnostics, pretending to search 
into the deep things of God. And the argument he had 
used was this; that our Lord himself was pleased to refer 
the knowledge of the day of judgment to the Father only, - 
as it were On purpose to teach us, that while we converse 


h Si quis exquirat causam, propter quam in omnibus Pater communicans 
Filio, solus scire et horam et diem a Domino manifestatus est; neque apta- 
bilem magis, neque decentiorem, nec sine periculo alteram quam hanc inve- 
niat, in presenti, (quoniam enim solus verax magister est Dominus,) ut 
discamus per ipsum super omnia esse Patrem. Etenim Pater, ait, major me 
est. Et secundum agnitionem itaque prepositus esse Pater annuntiatus est 
a Domino nostro ; ad hoc, ut et nos, in quantum in figura hujus mundi su- 
mus, perfectam scientiam, et tales questiones concedamus Deo: et ne forte 
querentes, &c. ren. 1. ii. c. 28. p. 158, 159. 

He had said before ; 

Dominus, ipse Filius Dei, ipsum judicii diem et horam concessit scire 
solum Patrem, manifeste dicens : ‘‘De die autem illo et hora nemo scit, ne-- 
‘* que Filius, nisi Pater solus.” Siigitur scientiam dici illius, Filius non eru- ° 
buit reférre ad Patrem, sed dixit quod verum est; neque nos erubescamus, 
que sunt in queestionibus majora secundum nos, reservare Deo, p. 158., 
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here below, it becomes us not to pretend to high things ; 
but to leave the deep things of God, to God alone. This 
is his argument, and a very good one it is. But the good 


Father apprehending that what he had said of our blessed 


Saviour might be liable to exception, and be misunder- 
stood, comes afterwards to explain his sense more at 
large. He is sensible of the danger of ascribing any 
thing like ignorance to our blessed Lord, on one hand, 
and as sensible of the danger of contradicting the text, on 


the other. “ Quoniam enim solus verax magister est Do-. 


“ minus;’”’ inasmuch as what Christ has said must be 
true, in some sense or other. Dr. Clarke slipped over 
these words in his translation of the passage, I suppose 
by inadvertency ; but they may serve to give light to the 
rest ; for the difficulty Jay here: how can it be true that 
the Father communicates in all things, and consequently 
in the knowledge of the day of judgment, to the Son, 
and yet our Saviour say true, in ascribing that particular 
knowledge to the Father only? His answer is, that we 
are thereby taught to refer every thing to the Father, as 
the original of all things. To him knowledge ought to 
be principally, and in the first place, ascribed: our Sa- 
viour therefore himself yields to him the preference, as 
became him, especially here on earth: not as if he knew 
less, but because what he knew, he knew by communi- 
cation from the Father; to whom therefore he refers 
such secrets as it was not proper to reveal, nor fit for 
men to inquire after. Ey 
That this is all that Irenzeus meant, may reasonably 
be thought; not only because otherwise it would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with many other parts of his writings, 
as has been before observed; but also because several ex- 
pressions in this very passage lead to it. Had he really 
believed the divine Aéyos, or Word, to be literally igno- 
rant, why should he be so apprehensive of the difficulty 
of those texts? Why so concerned about the fitness and 
decency of his interpretation; and that it might be sine 
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periculo? The danger was, in interpreting seemingly 
against the text, to find a salva for the Son’s omni- 
science. For this reason, he does not ask, why the Father 
only knew, (not, cur Pater solus scivit,) but why, or on 
what account (solus scire manifestatus est) he was repre- 
sented as alone knowing; or, he only was said to know. 
He does not say, as the Doctor’s translation insinuates, 
that the Father is more knowing than the Son, but pre- 
positus only; which signifies set before, having the pre- 
Fference, or the like; which may be conceived, though 
he be equally knowing: and, for the greater caution, it 
is not said absolutely, prepositus est ; but prapositus esse 
annuntiatus est: he is declared to have the preference. 
So that the question, with Irenzus, is not why the Father 
is superior in knowledge; but why, since Father and 
Son are equally knowing, our Saviour makes such a de- 
claration as gave the preference to the Father. And the 
reasons which he assigns are very much to the purpose. 

1. To instruct us, that the Father is the fountain and 
original, even of the Son himself. 

2. Because, in his then present state of condescension, 
it became him to refer all to the Father. 

3- Because it may be an useful example of humility 
and modesty to us, that we, much rather, while we are 
here below, may not pretend to high things. 

Upon the whole, it may appear, that Irenzus’s solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the very same with that which the 
i Doctor quotes from St. Basil, who had learned it from a 
child: namely this, “ That our Lord meant to ascribe to 
“the Father the first (i. e. the primary, original) know- 
“ledge of things present and future; and to declare to 
“the world, that he is in all things the first ‘ cause.” 
As the Son is God of God, and Light of Light ; so it is 


proper to say, Ommiscience of Ommniscience, &c. the attri- 


' Script. Doctr. p. 147, 148. alias 134, 135. 


k Basil. ad Amphiloch. Ep. 391. Conf. Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xxxvi. 
p. 584, 
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butes being derivative in the same sense as the essence 
is: which is St. Basil’s meaning; and, I think, Ire- 
neeus’s. 

This defence: may be fairly and justly made for Ireneus, 
supposing that what he said was meant of the Adyos, 
or divine nature, as such: to which opinion I incline. 
Nevertheless, I should not affect to be dogmatical in that 
point, since learned and judicious men have been of both 
sides of the question. Petavius ' observes, that the sense 
is ambiguous; and that there are not certain grounds to 
determine us either way. If he understood it of the hu- 
man nature only, then the difficulty is nothing: if of 
both, I have shown how fair an account may be given of 
it. Having thus got over Irenzus, I have at once taken 
from you all your Ante-Nicene writers. You will ob- 
serve, that the texts might be understood of the Adyoc, 
or divine nature, as Basil understands them, in the place 
above cited; and yet that they, who so understood them, 
might be far from thinking that the Asyos, or Word, was 
ever ignorant of any thing. ™ Dr. Clarke, to do him jus- 
tice, is, in the main, so very fair and reasonable in his 
account of those two texts, that we have no occasion at 
all to differ with him. I wish, as you have in most other 
matters, so you had here also copied after him. ; 

I will not leave this article, without giving you a spe- 
cimen of the sense of the Ante-Nicene writers in regard 
to the Son’s omniscience, that you may have a better 
opinion of those good and great men. We may begin 
with Ignatius. » There is nothing hid from the Lord: 
«¢ but our very secret things are nigh unto him. Let us 


1 [reneus, libro secundo capite 29, ambigue loquitur ; ut nescias insci- 
tiam illius Diei Christo, saltem qua est homo, tribuat, an non ac possit ad 
utramque deflecti sententiam. 

m Reply to Mr. Nelson’s Friend, p. 171. 

n Oddy AurIdver viv Kipiov, GAAM wad we xoumrd npowy iyyis aire tor. Ignat. 
Ep. ad Ephes. c. xv. p. 17. Ox. ed. That Kéguwy is meant of Christ, is very 
highly probable from the use of the word in this ‘author, and trom the con- 


text. 
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‘‘ therefore do all things, as having him dwelling in us; 
“‘ that we may be his temples, and he our God in us.” 

I proceed to Clement of Alexandria, who says thus: 
<¢ °The Son of God never goes off from his watch-tower : 
“‘ never parted, never separated, nor moving from place 
“to place; but is always everywhere, and contained no- 
“ where: all mind, all light, all eye of his Father, be- 
‘holding all things, hearing all things, knowing all 
* things.” 

PIn another place: ‘ Ignorance (in any degree) cannot 
“ affect God, him that was the Father’s counsellor before 
“< the foundation of the world.” 

4 Origen is pretty large upon the very texts whereof we 
' have been speaking. He gives several: interpretations : 
but it is observable, that he studiously endeavours to find 
some solution, which may acquit the Adyos from the im- 
putation of being literally ignorant of the day of judg- 
ment. What Origen’s opinion was of Christ’s omniscience, 
you may also see ‘elsewhere. To confirm what hath been 
said, one general remark I will leave with you. 


° Ob yk Lioraral gore tis aired reginans 6 vids rod Oz0d" ob MeeiZopevoc, ode 
dmorswvousvos, & werabaivwy ix romen cis Toro, rayrn Ot dy wdvrore, xe) pndapen 
Megueroucvos, BAos vols, dAas Pus, Tlarpios bros sPQuAmdc, weve bea, wavre 
axa, eidas maven Clem. Alex. Strom. |, vii. c. 2. p. 831. See also 
p. 113, 611, 832. 

P "Ayvoie yep ay aareras rod exit} rov we0 uerneoarns xoomov supboddov yive= 
Pivou rod Terges. P, 832, 

N. B. The Doctor’s criticisms (Script. Doctr. p. 326, alias 294.) upon 
Clemens are very slight. I need only hint, that ravroxgérwe is applied to 
the Son at least twice, (p. 148, 2773) and rayxearhs once (p. 647.) by Cle- 
mens; and that ravrexgarwe may as well signify omni-tenens, as omnipotens ; 

-and that omni-tenente voluntate is not improper, but agreeable to Clemens’s 
philosophy: (see the Notes to Clemens, p. 431. ed. Ox.) and that therefore 
Christ might be supposed naturally omniscient, by Clemens, notwithstand- 
ing the Doctor’s pretences: besides that the passages themselves referred to, 
if well considered, can bear no-other sense. See my Sermons, p. 266. ~ 

4 Hom. 30. in Mat, 

* Comm. in Joh. p. 28. Huet. ed. He puts the very question, whether the 
Son knows ali that the Father knows, and determines in the affirmative ; 
blaming those who, under pretence of magnifying the Father, presumed to 
deny it. The passage is rather too long to be here inserted, 
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The Sabellian controversy began early, and lasted long 
in the Church. The dispute was, whether Father and 
Son were one and the same hypostasis, or Person. Had 
the Catholics interpreted these two texts, as you pretend 
they did, there could not have been any thing more deci- 
sive against the Sabellians. Tertullian, you know, en- 
countered them in-a pretty large book, his book against 
Praxeas; Hippolytus entered the lists against Noetus ; 
and his book is still extant; Eusebius’s famed _ piece, 
against Marcellus, is to the same purport; several frag- 
ments besides, of other authors, remain. . Please to look 
them over; and see if syou can find any one of them 
combating the Sabellians with these texts: and if you 
cannot, either be content to own, that it. was a very 
strange and unaccountable omission in those writers; or 
else that they had quite other notions of things, than you 
have hitherto imagined. The Arians you find afterwards, 
perpetually almost, teasing the Catholics with those texts: 
strange they should never have been insisted on against 
the Sabellians, being so full to the purpose; especially 
if, as you suppose, the Ante-Nicene writers were them- 
selves of that persuasion, which was afterwards called 
Arian. It is evident that the Sabellians must have under- 
stood the texts, if they are to be taken literally, of the 
Man Christ Jesus only: otherwise there had been a ma- 
nifest repugnancy, in the words, “not the Son, but the 
‘ Father;” since they supposed Father and Son one and the 
same hypostasis. It is as plain, that they must have 
thought that the Catholics agreed with them in that ex- 
position ;. otherwise they would have charged them, not 
only with Tritheism, but with the denial of the Son’s es- 
sential Divinity. It does not appear that those texts ever 
came into controversy betwixt them, or were ever urged 
by the. Catholics; so that both seem to have agreed. in 


* Tertullian indéed cites the text, in passing ; not drawing any such arga- 
ment, as I mean, from it. What he meant will be shown hereafter, under 
Query 26th. 
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the same interpretation. So much for the point of om- 
miscience. aii 

I come next to consider what you have to object to my 
argument for the Son’s eternity. 1 had put it upon this ; 
that it is described in the same phrases with God the Fa- 
ther’s ; which, one would think, should be high enough. 
You tell me that “the Son’s metaphysical eternity is no 
<¢ where expressly revealed.”” What the fine word, meta- 
physical, signifies here, I know not. If his eternity is re- 
vealed, it is enough for me. That I understand to be 
revealed, in these two texts, Rev. i. 17. xxii. 13. ‘I am 
“ the first, and I am the last.” **I am Alpha and Omega, 
“‘ the beginning and the end.”’ That these and the like 
phrases respect duration, appears from Isa. xlili. 10. com- 
pared with Isa. xliv. 6. In the latter, the words are; 
** T am the first, and I am the last ; and besides me there 
“is no tGod.” The former, expressing the same thought, 
runs thus: “ Before me was there no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me.’ The phrase of * Alpha and 
“ Omega, first and last,” is, in like manner, explained Rev. 
i. 8. ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
“ ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and 
“which is to come.” The phrase then respects dura- 
tion; and it is applied to our blessed Saviour, as hath 
been shown, Rev. i. 17. xxii. 13. Therefore there was 
no God before him: therefore he is, in the strictest sense, 
eternal. You say, “ the objector hath not brought one 
“ text of Scripture that at all proveth it.”” I did not pro- 
duce all the texts proper upon that head: I designed 
brevity. Besides, I had a mind to remove the cause, 
from criticism upon words, to one plain and affecting ar- 
gument; viz. that the proof of the Son’s eternity stands 
upon the same foot, in Scripture, with the proof of the 
Father's ; and is expressed in as strong words. And for 
this I appeal, as to the texts above cited, so also to Prov. 


* Compare also Isa. xlviii. 12. See my Sermons, p. 233. 
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Vili. 22, &c. which you allow to be spoken of the Messias. 
The original word, which we translate, “from everlast- 
“‘ing,’’ is the very same with what we meet with in Psal. 
xc. 2. where also we find a parallel description of eternity, 
applied to the one God. See also Psal. xciii. 2. I allow 
your observation, that the Hebrew word may, and some- 
times does, signify a limited, as well as it does, at other 
times, an unlimited duration. And therefore I do not lay 
all the stress of my argument upon the critical meaning 
of the word; but upon that, and other circumstances 
taken together: particularly this circumstance; that the 
eternity of the Father is described inthe same manner, 
and in the same phrases, with the other; as by %com- 
paring Psal. xc. 2. with Prov. viii. 22, &c. and Rev. i. 8. 
(supposing that text to be meant of the Father) with Rev. 
xxii. 13. may fully appear. I do not argue from a single 
phrase, or the particular force of it; but from several; 
and these equally applied to both: as it were on purpose 
to intimate, that though these phrases singly might bear 
a limited sense; yet considering that God had made 
choice of them, as most significant to express his own 
duration; and again made choice of the very same, out 
of many others, to express his Son’s duration too, we 
might from thence be taught to believe that the Son is 
coeternal with him. 

You are sensible of the objection lying against you; 
namely, that there is no certain proof, according to your 
way of reasoning, of the eternity of the Father, in the 
Old Testament: and so resolute you are in this matter, 
that, rather than admit the Son to be eternal too, you are 
content to leave us in the dark, so far as the Old Testa- 


« Before ‘the mountains were The Lord. possessed me in the be- 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst || ginning of his way, before his works 
formed the earth and the world, || of old. I was set up from everlast- 
even from everlasting to everlast- || ing, from the beginning, or ever the 
ing, thou art God, Ps, xc. 2. earth was—_—Before the moun- 

tains were settled, before the hills 
was I brought forth, Proy. viii. 22, 
&e. 
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ment goes, about the other. But, for a salvo to the Fa- 
ther’s eternity, you observe, that it is emphatically ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, (Rom. i. 20.) forgetting 
that the word aid:s occurs but *once more, in the New 
Testament; and then signifies eternal in a limited sense 
only, or a parte post, as the schools speak. Well then, 
for any thing I see to the contrary, we must contentedly 
go away, without any Scripture proof of the eternity of 
the Father, for fear it should oblige us to take in the 
Son’s also. And this, indeed, is what you are before- 
hand apprehensive of, and prepared for; and therefore it 
is that you tell us, that “there appears no necessity 
“at all, that the attribute of eternity should be dis- 
“ tinctly revealed with respect to the Father; whose 
“ eternity our reason infallibly assures us of,’ (p. 50.) 
Infallibly assures: so you say; and, I believe, in my 
own way, I might be able to maintain your assertion. 
But I profess to you, that I do not, at present, apprehend 
how, upon your principles, you will be able to make any 
complete demonstration of it. It would be ridiculous to 
talk of proving from reason only, without revelation, that 
the Person whom we call the Father, the God of Jews 
and Christians, is the eternal God. I will therefore’ pre- 
sume that you mean by reason, reason and revelation 
both together; and if you effectually prove your point 
from both, it shall suffice. You can demonstrate that 
there must be some eternal God, in the ‘metaphysical 
sense, as you call it, of these words: but since the Fa- 
ther, the God of Jews and Christians, has not declared, 
either that he is eternal, or God, in the metaphysical 
‘sense, it does not appear how he is -at all concerned in 
it. He has said, indeed, that there is no God besides 
him ;. but as he did not mean it in the metaphysical sense, 
there may be another, in. that sense, besides him, not- 
withstanding: nay, it is certain there are and have been 
other Gods; even in the same sense: for Moses was a 
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_ God unto Pharaoh ; and Christ is God; and therefore this 

cannot be literally true. It can only mean, that he is 
emphatically God, in some respect or other; perhaps as 
being God of our system; or God of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, his peculium. It is true, he has called himself Je- 
hovah; which if it signified necessary existence and inde- 
pendence, it would be an irrefragable proof of his being 
the eternal God. ‘But it unfortunately happens that Je- 
hovah signifies no more than-a person of honour and in- 
tegrity, who is true to his word, and performs his’ pro- 
mises, (p. 19.) He has farther declared himself to be 
Creator of the world: but this “exercise of creating, 
** being finite, does not necessarily infer an infinite ‘sub- 
<< ject,” (p. 48.) Besides “ that this office and character, 
** relative to us, presupposes not, nor is at all more per- 
** fect for, the eternal past duration of his being,” (see 
p- 50.) What shall I think of next? I-must ingenuously 
own, I am utterly nonplused; and therefore must desire 
you, whenever you favour me witha reply, to make out 
your demonstration. But let us proceed. 

Having given us a reason, why it was not necessary 
that the supposed eternity of the Father should be re- 
vealed, you go on to acquaint us, why it was not needful 
to declare the supposed eternity of the Son. And here 
you give either two reasons, or one; I hardly know 
whether. “His office and character,” you say, “relative 
* to us, does not presuppose it.”” I know that very wise 
and judicious men have thought, that it does presuppose 
it. Bishop'Bull, for instance, has ‘spoke admirably well 
upon that-head: but the passage’ being too long to tran- 
scribe, I shall only refer to ¥it. How you come to take 
for granted a thing which you’ know nothing of, and 
which it is impossible either for you or any man else 
to. prove, I know not. ‘It’is very manifest that, unless 
you have a full idea of the whole work of redemption, 
and can tell as well what belongs toa Redeemer, and a 
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Judge of the whole universe, as you can what belongs to 
a rector of a parish, you can pass no certain judgment. 
No man can certainly define the utmost of what was 
needful in the case; because no man can dive into the 
utmost depth of it. There may be more than you, or I, 
or perbaps angels, can see in that mysterious dispensa- 
tion; and therefore it is the height of presumption to 
pronounce, that any power, less than infinite, might be 
equal to it. I do not say that the argument for Christ’s 
Divinity, drawn from the greatness of the work of Re- 
demption, and the honours consequent upon it, amounts 
to a perfect demonstration: but this I say, and am very 
clear in what I say, that it is much surer arguing for the 
affirmative, from what we know; than for the negative, 
from what we know not. It is possible our proof may 
not be sufficient: but it is, @ priori, impossible that yours 
should. Whether we can maintain our point may per- 
haps be a question: but it is out of all question, that you 
cannot maintain yours. 

Having answered this your first reason, why it was not 
necessary to reveal the Son’s eternity, I proceed to the 
remaining words; which if I perfectly understood, I 
might know whether they are a distinct reason, or only 
an appendage to the former. They are these: “ Nor is 
< it” (Christ’s office and character) “at all more perfect 
“‘ for the eternal past duration of his being,” (p- 50.) 1 
have been considering why that word past was inserted, 
and what it can mean, in that place. It seems to be op- 
posed either to present, or else to, to come, tacitly under- 
stood. At first, I thought thus: that it might be put 
in to prevent our imagining that Christ’s office might not 
be at all more perfect for the eternal duration of his 
being to come. But considering again, that. if he does 
but continue till the office is completed and perfected, it 
is all one, in respect of that office, whether his duration 
hold longer or no, I thought, that could not be the 
meaning. Reflecting again, I conceived that past might 
possibly have relation to the office considered as present, 
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or commencing at such a time; suppose six thousand 
years ago: and you might think, what could it signify 
to date his being higher? If he did but exist soon enough 
for the office, it is sufficient. All the time run out before 
is of no consideration, having no relation to an office which 
was to commence after, and would still be but the self- 
same temporal office, commencing at such atime. If I 
have hit your thought at length, I assure you it has cost 
me some pains; and I wish you would express yourself 
more clearly hereafter. 

Now then let us apply this manner of reasoning to 
another purpose: by parity of reason we may argue, that 
the office of God the Father, commencing at the creation; 
I say, the office of sustaining, preserving, and governing. 
the world, has no relation to the time past, being but just 
what it is, whether a longer or a shorter, or no time at 
all be allowed for any prior existence; nor is it at all 
more perfect for the eternal past duration of his being. 
But does not this argument suppose that the office is 
such as may be discharged by a finite creature, or one 
that began in time? Certainly. Andis not that the very 
thing in question in this, and in the other case too? Un- 
doubtedly. How then comes it to be taken for granted ? 
Besides, is not a person of unlimited, that is, eternal 
powers and perfections, more capable of discharging an 
office, than any creature? Well then, by necessary con- 
sequence, the past duration of the person is of great mo- 
ment in the_case; and the office must be thought as 
much more perfect, for the eternal past duration of his 
being, as God’s perfections excel those of his creatures ; 


and that is infinitely. : 


Query VIII. 


Whether eternity does not imply necessary existence of the 
Son; which is inconsistent with the Doctor’s Scheme ? 
And whether the *Doctor hath not made an elusive, equi- 


a Reply, p. 227. 
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vocating answer to the objection, since the Son may be a 
necessary emanation from the Father, by the will and 
_ power of the Father, without any contradiction? Will is 

one thing, and arbitrary will another. 


TO the former part of the Query you answer, that 
“simple and absolute eternity is the same with necessary or 
< self-existence ; which is no where supposed of the Son, 
© Dy Jor Clarke.’ Here are several mistakes: for, first, the 
idea of simple eternity is not the same with that of neces- 
sary existence. Nor, secondly, is it the same with both 
necessary existence and self-existence, supposing it were 
the same with the former; because these two are not the 
same. The idea of eternity is neither more nor less than 
duration without beginning, and without end. Some have 
supposed it possible for God to have created the world 
from all eternity ; and they use this argument for it; that 
whatever he could once do, he could always do. Not 
that I think there is much weight in the argument; but 
it is sufficient to show, that the ideas are distinct; and 
that, though eternity may, in sound reasoning, infer or 
imply necessary existence, as is intimated in the Query; 
yet the ideas are not the same: for if they were, it would 
be nonsense to talk of one inferring or implying the other. 
Then for the second point; it is very manifest that the 
ideas of necessary existence and self-existence (however 
they may be imagined with or without reason to imply 
each other) are not the same ideas. > Aristotle and the 
later Platonists supposed the world and all the inferior 
Gods (as Plato and the Pythagoreans, some supramun- 
dane deities) to proceed, by way of emanation, without 
any temporary produgtion, from a superior cause: that 
is, they believed them to be necessary, but not self-exist- 
ent. Something like this has been constantly believed by 
the Christian Church, in respect of the Adyos: which 
shows, at least, that the ideas are different: and not only 


> See Cudworth. Intellect. System, p. 250, &c. 
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so, but that, in the opinion of a great part of mankind, 
they do not so much as infer and imply each other; one 
may be conceived without the other. However, that is 
not the point I insist on now. All that I affirm at pre- 
sent is, that the ideas are distinct ; and not the very same. 
After you had Jaboured to confound these things toge- 
ther, you proceed to argue against the Son’s being efer- 
nal. But what is that to the Query? I supposed Dr. 
Clarke (Reply, p. 227.) to understand the word eternal, 
as I or any other man should; and objected the incon- 
sistency of acknowledging the eternity of the Son, and 
yet denying his necessary existence ; which, eternity, I 
thought, inferred and implied. You admit my reasoning 
to be just, if the Doctor meant the same, by eternal, as I 
do. But if he meant by eternal, temporary, then my ar- 
gument fails; as most certainly it must. But why are 
we thus imposed on with so manifest an abuse of words? 
W hat occasion is there for putting the epithets of simple, 
absolute, or metaphysical to the word eternal ; which every 
one, that knows English, understands better without? 
Unless you suppose that there is am unlimited and a li- 
mited eternity, which is, in reality, an eternity, and no 
eternity. You proceed to dispute against the eternity of 
the Son; which though it be something foreign to the 
purport of the Query, yet being pertinent to the cause in 
hand, I shall here consider it. You argue that, if the Son 
be eternal, he is necessarily existing ; which I allow: and 
if necessarily existing, then self-existent ; which Ie Siomgiet + 


SAAN Hh Tis, Td dsl, Hos Darovoimy aysarov : as obovras of re ~pu- 
ens aioSnrieie mearnenpevor oilers yee +o ny, avre ro del, olre 7d 700 aidvoy, THU- 
rivies rH ayewiry. Alex. Ep. apud Theod. 1. i. c. iv. p. 17. This was said in 
opposition to the Arians, who were willing to confound the idea of eternity 
and of necessary existence with self-existence. The learned Doctor cites 
this passage directly against himself. (Script. Doctr. p. 283. alias 250.) It 
was intended, and is diametrically opposite to the Doctor’s leading princi- 
ple, or rather fallacy, which runs through his performance, viz. That the Son 
cannot be strictly and essentially God, unless he be self-evistent, or unort- 
ginate in every sense. 
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and you cannot prove. You go on to a new considera- 
tion; which, put into syllogism, stands thus. 

Whatever has a principiwm is not eternal: the Son has 
a principium, the Father being principium F ilii—-There- 
fore, &c. : : 

The middle term, principium, is equivocal, and bears 
two senses; wherefore the syllogism consists of four 
terms. If principium be understood in respect of time, 
the minor is not true: if it be taken in any other sense, 
the major is not true: so that both cannot be true. You 
might, in the same way, argue that the sun’s light is not 
coeval with the sun; nor thought coeval with the mind, 
supposing the mind to think always. For in both cases 
a principium is admitted; but no priority in respect of 
time. You add, that there is a reasonable sense in which 
_ the Son may be said'to be eternal. I hope there is: but 
not your sense ; which is just as reasonable as to say, an 
angel is eternal, only because you determine not the time 
when he came into being. I should think it most rea- 
sonable to use words according to their obvious and pro- 
per signification; and not to fix new ideas to old words, 
without any warrant for it. In this way of going on with 
the abuse of words, we shall hardly have any left full and 
express enough to distinguish the catholic doctrine by. 
It was once sufficient, before the rise of Arianism, to say, 
the Son is God: but by a novel sense put upon it, the 
word God was made ambiguous. To that were added, 
truly and really ; to be more expressive: but the ¢Arians 
found out a sense for these terms too; and could gravely 
say, that the Son was truly, really God. God by nature, 
one might think, is full and strong enough: but you are 
stealing away the sense of that expression from us. We 
can add no more, but eternally and substantially God; 
and yet, I perceive, unless we put in simply, absolutely, 
metaphysically, or the like, even these words also may 


4 See Socr. E. Hist. 1, ii. c. 19. p. 82. Theod. 1. i. c. 28. 
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lose their force and significancy. But to what purpose is 
all this? Might you not better say plainly, that the Son 
is not eternal ; not by nature; nor truly God; in a word, 
not God? No; but Scripture reclaims; and the whole 
Catholic Church reclaims; and Christian ears would not 
bear it. So then, it seems, it is highly necessary to speak 
orthodoxly, whatever we think; to strip the words of 
their sense, and to retain the sound. But to proceed. 

As to the latter part of the Query, I am to expect no 
clear or distinct answer: because ‘ what is meant by a 
“* necessary emanation by the will of the Father, you un- 
** derstand not; nor what again by the difference of will, 
“and arlitrary will,” p.52. Had you but retained in 
mind what you must have observed when you read the 
ancients, you could not have been at a loss to apprehend_ 
my meaning. You may please to remember, that one of 
the principal arguments made use of by the ¢ Arians 
against the Catholics was this : 

«fEither the Father begat the Son with his consent 
“ and will, or against his will and consent.” If the for- 
mer, then that act of the will was antecedent to the Son’s 
existence; and therefore he was not eternal: the latter 
was plainly too absurd for any Christian to own. 

The Catholics took two ways of answering the dilem- 
ma. One, which was the best and safest, was, by & re- 
torting upon the Arians the dilemma, thus: “* Was God 
“the Father God, with or against his will?” By this 
short question, that so famous objection of the Arians 
was heffectually silenced. 


© See Athanas. Orat. contr. Arian. 2, 3, 4, Hilary, p. 1164. Greg. Nyss. 
p- 625. Petay. de Trin. p. 128. 

f Interrogant (Ariani) utrum Pater Filium wolens an nolens genuerit; ut 
si responsum fuerit quod volens genuerit, dicant, prior est ergo voluntas Pa-. 
tris ; quod autem nolens genuerit, quis potest dicere? 4ugust. contr, Serm. 
Arian. |, i. p. 626. Bened. ed. 

€ Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 611. Bened. ed. Greg. Nazianz. Orat, xxxv. p. 565. 
August. de Trin, 1. xv. c. 80. p. 994. 

 Vicissim quesivit ab eo, utrum Deus Pater volens an nolens sit Deus : 
ut si responderet, nolens, sequeretur illa miseria quam de Deo credere magna 
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But besides this answer, they had also another. They 
admitted that the generation of the Som was with the will 
and consent of his Father; in the same sense that he is 
wise, good, just, &c. necessarily, and yet not against his 
will. Some thought it reasonable to say, that the Father 
might eternally will the generation of the Son, and that 
he could not but will so, as being eternally good. ‘See 
Petavius. This way of reasoning * Bishop Bull mentions, 
hardly approving it: and one would almost think that 
1 Dr. Clarke was once inclinable to subscribe to it, under- 
standing efernal, as we do. But he thought fit ™after- 
wards to explain himself offinto another meaning. There 
was another notion which " some of the primitive writers 
had; namely, this: “ That since the will of God is God 

_“ himself, as much as the wisdom, &c. of God is God 

himself; whatever is the fruit and product of God, is 
“the fruit and product of his will, wisdom, &c. and so 
« the Son, being the perfect image of the Father, is sub- 
* stance of substance, wisdom of wisdom, will of will, as 
“ he is light of light, and God of God :” which is St. Aus- 
tin’s doctrine, in the © place cited in the margin. 

By this time, I presume, you may understand what I 
meant by the latter part of the Query. There is a sober, 
Catholic sense, in which the Son may be acknowledged 
to be by, or from, the will of the Father, and yet may be 
a necessary emanation also. And therefore Dr. Clarke 
did not do well in opposing those two, one to the other; 
as if they were inconsistent: especially considering that 


insania est; si autem diceret, volens, responderetur ei, ergo et ipse Deus est, 
sua voluntate, non natura. Quid ergo restabat, nisi ut obmutesceret, et sua 
interrogatione obligatum insolubili vinculo se videret. August. ibid. 

See this farther explained in the Postscript. p. 491. 

i Pag. 591, 592. & D. F. N. p. 222. 

' Script. Doctr. p. 280, &c. Reply, p.113. Paper given in to the Bishops. 

m Clarke’s Lett. N. 8. 

» See the testimonies collected by Cotelerius, in his Notes upon the Re- 
cognitions of Clem. p. 492. and by Petavius, 1. vi. c. 8. 1. vii. c. 12. See espe- 


cially, Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 613, Bened. ed. Epiphan. Heres, 74. p. 895. 
© De Trin. L. xv. c. 8. t ; 
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he produces several authorities to prove the generation to 
be by a Ppower of will, in opposition to necessity of na- 
ture, from writers who asserted both; and denied only 
such a supposed necessity as might be against, and a force 
upon the Father’s will. This is manifest of his citations. 
from the 4 Council of Sirmium, Marius Victorinus, Basil, 
and Gregory Nyssen; and hath been clearly fhown by 
his learned ‘antagonist. The sum of all is, that the ge- 
neration of the Son may be by necessity of nature, without 
excluding the concurrence or approbation of the will. 
And therefore will (i. e. consent, approbation, acquies- 
cence) is one thing; and arbitrary will (that is, free choice 
_ of what might otherwise not be) is another. You endea- 
vour to prove, that the Son derives his being from the 
will of the Father, in this latter sense ; which is the same 
thing with the making him a creature. You recite some 
scraps of quotations, as collected by Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Whitby, in your Notes, p. 51. Not one of the citations 
is to your purpose, or comes up to your point. For in- 
stance; “‘ Ignatius says, ‘Christ is the Son of God, ac- 
“ cording to the will and power of God.’ Supposing: this 


not to be meant of his t miraculous conception and incar- 


P Script. Doctr. p. 281, &c. alias, 247, &c. 

4 Script. Doctr. p. 285, 286. alias, 252, 253. 

* True Script. Doctr. continued, p. 119, &e. 

N.B. The Doctor manifestly perverts the sense of the Council of Sirmium, 
and of Hilary’s comment upon it, by mistranslating them ; putting without 
his will, instead of against his will. See the Preface to my Sermons, p. 20. 

8 "AAnSis dura tx ytvous Aubld xard cdexd, vidv Oc8 nave Stanua nad Wyapy 
0:8. Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn, c. i. p. 1. 

t I can by no means think that the Son is here called vids <3, in respect 
of his incarnation ; which was really his nativity x«rz céez«, to which thi 
other is opposed, and which must therefore be understood of some higher 
sonship. The phrase of xara cdégxa has been constantly so interpréted by 
the ancients; Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, Novatian, the Synod of Antioch 
in the case of Paul of Samosata, Hippolytus, Eusebius, Lactantius, all ex- 
plaining Christ’s being the Son of David according to the flesh, by his birth 
of the blessed Virgin; and the phrase «ara céexa as opposed to a prior Son- 
ship, in his divine nature before the world was: in which respect he was 
Son of God before he became Son of man, ‘That Ignatius intended the 
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nation, (which the context has been thought to favour, 
and which Bishop Pearson inclined to, in his Notes,) yet 
see how many several interpretations it may bear, besides 
what you would fix upon it. 

1. The fruit and offspring of the will and power of God: 
signifying no more than God of God, in the sense inti- 
mated above. P. go. 

2. By the eternal will and power of God, in a sense 
likewise before intimated, and owned by some of the Post- 
Nicene Writers. 

3. With the approbation and acquiescence of God, in 
the same sense that he is pleased with, and acquiesces in, 
his own wisdom, goodness, and other perfections. 

4. The passage may relate, not to the Son’s generation 
in the highest sense; but to his manifestation, or com- 
ing forth, in order to create the world; which is a kind 
of * filiation mentioned by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Tertullian, Tatian, Novatian, and Hippoly- 
tus, and supposed as voluntary a thing as the incarnation 
afterwards; though the same authors asserted the eternity 
and consubstantiality of the Aéyos, or Divine nature of 
Christ; of which more hereafter. 

From these four particulars, you may perceive how 
little you can be able to prove from that passage in Igna- 
tius. As to Justin Martyr, I have already hinted in what 
sense he made the generation voluntary. But why you 
should choose to do that good Father a double injury, 
first in curtailing his words, and next in misrepresenting 
his sense, you can best account. The whole passage is 


same is highly probable, not to say evident, from his own words elsewhere. 
Tlgd aidvav rock rare nv. Magnes. c. 6. Yiod c& Os, 06 tow adrod Adyos widi0¢. 
Ibid. c. 8. Xeisod cB viod @c# +8 yevoutvov, tv dstew, tx ortoumros Aabid. Rom. 
¢. vii. Compare Apostol. Constit. 1. viii. c. 1. Evdoxig Os® 6 xed widvav wovoye- 
wns, tv stow xaieg tx wagdtvov yeyivnres. 

« Clement of Alexandria seems to intend the same, (p. 654. ed. Ox.) ex- 
pressing it by the word xg0a9#y, And it is extremely probable that Ignatius 
had the very same thought. Adyos didi0s odx dard cvyns weotrSav. ad Magnes. 
cap. 8. “Eva "Ingots Xeisdv, rv &Q’ kvds mareds weotAQsvre, wee) sis Eve dvrm nel 
xwencuvre. Ibid. cap. 7. : 
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this, literally translated: “x Who, according to his (the 
“* Father’s) good pleasure, is God, being his Son; and an 
“* angel too, as ministering to his Father’s will.” The 
meaning is not, as you represent it, “* that Christ is God, 
“by the will of the Father,’ (though even that might 
bear a good sense according to what has been observed 
above;) but that it was the Father’s good pleasure that he 
should not only be God, as he always was, being God’s 
Son; but that he should take upon him besides, the 
office of an angel. That he was God, was a Y necessary 
thing, as he was God’s Son, of the same nature with him: 
but that he should be both; i. e. God and an angel too; 
this was entirely owing to God’s good pleasure. How- 
ever, you have been something civiller to this ancient Father 
than Dr. Whitby has been, in his “* Modest Disquisitions;’’ 
who, to serve a bad cause, uses a worse art; 2 cuts the 
quotation short at vidy adrod; and then, to make his own 
sense out of that passage, inserts (ef) in his translation, 
_rendering it thus: ‘ Qui ex voluntate ipsius et Deus est, 
“et Filius; leaving out “ et angelus,’’, to which the 
former ef referred.. Strange that any should be so reso- 
lutely eager to ungod their Saviour, as not to permit the 
cause to have a fair hearing. It were pious, at least, to 
let the reader know what has, or what can be said on the 
other side of the question; and to give it its due weight 
and force. This is reasonable in any the most trifling 


X Tov xara Bovany rv txeivov xal Oeov dvre, viov avrov, xal ayytdoy, tx Tov 
drnesreiy oH yrapn adrod, P. 280. Sylb. Jebb. 370. Parallel to which is that 
of Noyatian. Persone autem Christi convenit ut et Deus sit, quia Dei 
Filius; et angelus sit, quoniam paterne dispositionis adnuntiator est. 
Novat, c. 26. 

y For, though he was God, as being God’s Son, and a Son xara Bavary, 
according to Justin, and other writers before mentioned ; yet they did not 
think that he was God, xxv Bovary. But because he came forth, as a Son, 
from the Father; and was not produced 2% odx dvrwy, (as all creatures are;) 
therefore he was God, having ever existed, before his coming forth, in and 
with the Father. Hic ergo quando Pater voluit, processit ex Patre: et qui 
in Patre fuit, processit ex Patre. JVovat. c. 26. 

* Whitby’s Disq. Modest. p. 32. 
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matter, that can come before us: but certainly much 
more so, where his honour is concerned, whom all men 
are commanded to “honour, even as they honour: the 
4 Father,’ ’ John y. 23. For my,own part, I declare once 
for all; I desire only to have things fairly represented, as 
they really are; no evidence smothered or stifled on 
either side. Let every reader see plainly what may be 
justly pleaded here or there, and:no more; and then let 
it be left to his impartial judgment, after a full view of 
the case: misquotations and misrepresentations will do a 
good cause .harm; and will not long be of service to a 
bad one. But to return. The second citation which you 
bring from Justin, you give such an account of, as must 
make one think, either that you never saw the book you 
mention; or else—but see the passage in the 4margin. 
Your words are, “ He hath all these titles (before-men- 
“ tioned, viz. that of Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord, 
“and Word) from his being begotten of the Father by 
“his will;” directly contrary to the whole tenor of the 
dialogue, and the very immediate words preceding those 
you cite. In your third quotation, you are pleased for 
the sake of English readers, to mistranslate mpoeASdvra, 
* produced,” instead of, “coming forth,”’ or “ proceeding.”’ 
Your next citation is from Clement of Alexandria: in 
which I find no fault but your referring to Strom. 5. in- 
stead of Strom. 7. and bringing a passage not certainly 
pertinent to the point in question. If you please to look 
into the > author himself, you will find it at least doubtful, 
whether he be speaking of the generation of the Son; or 
only showing how he, by the Father’s good pleasure, 


a "Exevy ya5y marr meocavoudlec det, tx re Tod dxngsrtiy tH Tareing Bovrnueacs, 
nal tx ro aad rou wareds Seance yeyewnoIa. Dial. p. 183. Jeb. It is not 
from his. being begotten of the Father that he hath ald these titles; but from 
that, and his administering to his Father’s will. Both together (not either 
singly) will account for all these titles. 

» Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 833. Ox. edit. ‘Ardvray riv dyad, Ser- 
MATE TOU Tuvronedrogos War eds, wiring 0 vios xatisnrat, MowToupyos xiVoEws, OLIE— 
fis BAnaros wicdnoc & yao Fav, rovre wpIn rois xwences wn Sovawtsors ud ey 
aorivesay ris cages. aicdnrny 0s dvarabay caexa, &C. 
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was at the head of affairs, and administered his Father’s 
kingdom. Your next author is ¢ Tertullian, who is in- 
deed speaking of the generation, that is, manifestation, or 
coming forth, of the Son: and here you render protulit, 
“ produced,” meaning “ into being,” or “ into a state of 
*¢ existence ;’? which is not Tertullian’s sense, nor of any 
of the Fathers who speak of that matter. Tertullian ex- 
pressly dexcepts against it: so does ¢ Tatian, the next 
author which you name: and so likewise f Athenagoras, 
and &§ Hippolytus, whom you have not named: but I 
choose to mention them, as being useful to explain the 
former. 4 Eusebius may reasonably be interpreted by 
those that went before him; or by the emperor Constan- 
tine’s explication of this matter, which shall be cited 
hereafter ; or by his own account of the holy undivided 
Trinity, before mentioned: if not, his authority against 
the Catholics before and after him, and against himself, 
must appear of small weight. The rest of your autho- 
rities I have already spoke to; and you may perceive by 
this time, I presume, that none of them speak home to 
the purpose for which they were cited. However, for 
the sake of such who, being little acquainted with these 
matters, may be liable to be imposed upon by a few 
specious pretences, I shall now go a little deeper into the 
point before us, and endeavour to set it in a true light. 

The distinction of a i threefold generation of the Son, is 
well known among the learned, and is thus explained. 

1. The first and most proper jiliation and generation, is 
his eternally existing in and of the Father; the eternal 
Adyos, of the eternal mind. In respect of this, chiefly, 


©Tunc cum Deus voluit, ipsum primum protulit Sermonem. . Tertuil. 
contr. Prax. c. 6. 

‘ Contr. Prax. c. 5. 

e Tatian. sect. vii. p. 20. Ox. edit. 

f Legat. sect. x. p. 39. Ox. edit. 

$ Contr. Noet. sect. x. p. 13. vol. ii. ed. Fabric. 

h See True Script. Doctr. continued, p. 123. . 

i Bull. D. F. p. 232. Brev. Animady. in Gil. Clerke, p. 1054, Fabric. 
Not. in Hippol. vol. i. p. 242. 
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he is the only begotten, and a distinct Person from the 
Father. His other generations were rather condescen- 
sions, first to creatures in general, next to men in par- 
ticular. 

2. His second generation was his condescension, mant- 
festation, coming forth, as it were, from the Father (though 
never separated or divided from him) to create the world: 
this was in time, and a voluntary thing; and in this re- 
spect properly he may be thought to be mgutéroxos mans 
xrloews, first-born of every creature; or before all crea- 
tures. 

3. His third generation, or filiation, was when he con- 
descended to be born of a Virgin, and to become man. 
These things I here suppose or premise only, for the more 
distinct apprehension of what is to follow; not expecting 
to be believed farther than the proofs can justify. We 
may now proceed to speak of the doctrine of the an- 
cients. 

It is observable, that the Ante-Nicene writers are more 
sparing than those that came after, in speaking of the 
first, the eternal generation; sparing, I mean, as to the 
term, or phrase; not as to the thing itself. The eternity 
of the Word, or Adyos, and the distinction of Persons, 
they all held; together with the consubstantiality, and 
unity of principle; which together are as much as can be 
meant by eternal generation. 

Irenzus is a * frequent and constant asserter of the 
eternity of the Word; but eternal generation we do not 
read in express terms. Yet we find what amounts to it, 
by necessary implication. In one particular place ! he 
censures those who pretended to ascribe any beginning to 


« Pag. 153, 163, 209, 253. ed. Bened. We do not pretend to argue merely 
from the force of the word semper, or asi, but from that and other circum- 
stances: as when infectus goes along with it, or the like, p. 153. And as 
‘* semper aderat generi humano,’’ p. 209. intimates that he was with men, 


as soon as any men existed; so, “‘ existens semper apud Patrem,’’ intimates 
his being coeval with the Father. 


1 Prolationis initium donantes. L. ii. c. 14. p. 132. 
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the nativity of the Word; which is in effect asserting an 
eternal prolation, or generation; for he makes these words 
™ equivalent. 

Origen, commenting upon the words of the second 
Psalm; “Thou art:my. Son, this day have I begotten 
“ thee ;’” proceeds thus: “* They are spoken to him by 
“ God, with whom it is always to-day: for, I conceive, 
* there is no evening nor morning with him; but the 
“ time coextended, if I may so speak, with his unbe- 
“* gotten and eternal life is the to-day in which the Son 
‘fis begotten; there being no beginning found of his 
“* generation, any more than of the ¢o-day.” This is far- 
ther confirmed by what ° Athanasius quotes from him, 
where Origen calls it presumption “ P to ascribe any be- 
“€ ginning to the Son;” and speaks of the only. begotten, 
as being 4 always with the Father. . 

To Origen I may subjoin t Novatian, who says, the Son 
must have always existed in the Father, or else (which he 
takes to be absurd) the Father. would not have been al- 
ways Father. This, I think, can bear no sense, unless al- 
ways be understood strictly. And it is very manifest that 
S Noyatian supposes the Son to have existed before that 
procession, coming forth, or nativity, which he speaks of 
in that chapter. Some indeed have thought, that Nova- 
tian understands not the word semper there, in the strict 
sense of unlimited duration; wherein I humbly conceive 


m L, ii. c. 28. p. 158. 

9 Aéyeras argos abroy bd Tov Osod, w ash ist rd THiLEL0N, ox tu yao torte Otod. 
tye 08 hyodpas brs ode agua Arr? 6 cupragexréivay TH ayenra xa) cs diw@ ad= 
rod Cut, ty obrws sim, xobdves, nuetoa icly wird otuscov, ty a yeyévnras 6 vide, 
heriis yevtorws abrod odrws Bx edgicxoutync, ws BD: rhs huteus. Com. in Joh. 
p. 31. Compare with this, the citation from Origen, in Pamphilus’s Apo- 
logy. t 
° De Decret. Synod. Nic. p. 233. ed. Bened. 

P"lye roruhous r15 aercny Dai elves vif Teoregoy om avTos. 

9 Tov asl cuvévros adrw Adyou povoysves. 

r Semper enim in Patre, ne Pater non semper Pater.’ C. 31. 

° Et qui in Patre fuit, processit ex Patre: et qui in Patre fuit, quia. ex 
Patre fuit, cum Patre postmodum fuit, quia ex Patre processit. C. 31. 
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they are mistaken. I have transcribed the t passage into 
the’ margin, and shall proceed to explain its meaning. 
After the author had said, “ semper est in Patre,” he im- 
mediately adds a sentence ‘which shows that he under- 
stood semper, as we say, @ parte ante. But withal there 
is a seeming restriction: “ Sic dico, ut non innatum, sed 
“ natum probem.” There might be some then, as well 
as now, who knew not how to distinguish between ETER- 
wity and seLF-Ex1sTENcE. The Sabellians in parti- 
cular might pretend that the Son, being eternal, must, be 
the self-existent Father himself. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the author to guard, in the manner he ‘does, 
against any such mistake or misconstruction. So Alexan- 
der, Bishop of Alexandria, while he maintains the strict 
eternity of the Son, to guard against the invidious miscon- 
struction of the Arians, inserts the likecaution™. “ Letno 
“ man,” says he, mistake eternal, as if it were the same 
< with self-existent, as the Arians, having their. minds 
“blinded, are wont to do.’ This may serve for a good 
comment upon Novatian. To proceed: Novatian adds, 
“¢ Qui ante omne tempus est, semper in patre fuisse dicen- 
“¢ dus est.” Here he explains semper by, ante omne tem- 
pus. Now this is the very: same with him, as if he had 
said of the Son, “ quod non aliquando ceperit;” as may 
appear by the *account he gives of the eternity of the 


«Hic ergo cum sit genitus a Patre, semper est in Patre. Semper autem 
sic dico, ut non innatum, sed natum probem; sed qui ante omne tempus 
est, semper in Patre fuisse dicendus est: nec enim tempus illi assignari 
potest, qui ante tempus est. Semper enim in Patre, ne Pater non semper’ 
sit Pater; quia et Pater illum etiam precedit, quod necesse est prior sit qua 
Pater sit: quoniam antecedat necesse est eum, qui habet originem, ille qui 
originem nescit. 

« See p. 87. Vid. etiam Hilar. p. 1166, 1354. Prudent. Apoth. p. 172. 

x Nisi forte (quod absit) uliguando esse ceperit, nec super omnia. sit, sed 
dum post aliquid esse ceperit, intra (leg. infra)’ id sit quod ante ipsum 
fuerit, minor inventus potestate, dum posterior denotatur etiam ipso tem- 
pore. Novat. c. 2. Mark the force of the words, etiam ipso; intimating 
that posteriority in time is a low degree of posteriority, and’ that a thing 
might be said to be posterior in a higher sense than that; viz. in order of na~ 
ture, a8 we term it. 
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Father; explaining it by his not being posterior to time: 
and his having no time before, is the very same with hav- 
ing nothing ¥ preceding. Wherefore, when Novatian 
speaks afterwards ‘of the Father’s being precedent to the 
Son, he can mean it only in order of nature; not in respect 
of duration. And’ this I take to have’ been the meaning 
of the Catholic writers, before and after the rise of Arian- 
ism, by the phrases ante tempus, mpd cicdyov, mpd mavrooy 
aidévev, or the like, as applied to God the Son. So 2 Hi- 
lary, in the name of the generality of the Christians of his 
time, interprets it: so’ # Alexander of Alexandria, in his 
letter extant in Theodoret; the > Sardican Fathers in their 
synodical epistle; and the ¢Catholic bishops upon the 
opening of the council of Ariminum. Thus also we are 
to understand, apd mévtwv réiv alévev, in the Constantino- 
politan creed. The 4 Arians’ indeed, equivocating upon 
the words time and ages; eluded the Catholic sense, still 
retaining the Catholic expression’: but the Ante-Nicene 
Catholics were ‘sincere, plain, honest’ men; and do® not 
seem to have known any thing of those subtle distinctions. 
They understood those phrases as they would be com- 
monly understood bythe people; otherwise they would 
not have used them, without greater caution and reserve. 
© Sisinnius of the Novatian sect long ago observed, (which 
confirms what I have been mentioning,) that the ancients 
never would attribute any beginning to the Son of God, 
believing him to have been coeternal with the Father. 
The inquisitive reader may observe the use of those 


y Id quod sine origine est, prascedi a nullo potest, dum non habet tempus. 
Ibid. Tempus here manifestly signifies duration, in the largest sense ; not 
time, inthe restrained sense, as the Arians afterwards understood it. 

z Andiunt ante tempora; putant id ipsum, ante tempora, esse quod sem- 
per est. Contr: Aux. p. 1266. Comp. Trin. 1. xii. p. 1129, 1136, 

- ® Eccl. Hist. 1. i.e, 4. p. 13. &e. 

b Apud Theod. E. H. 1. ii. c. 8. p. 80, 81. 

¢ Hilar. Fragm. p. 1343. ed. Bened. : 

See Athanas. vol. i. p. 418. Hilar. 1129. Epiphan, Her. Ixxiv. p. 887. 

¢ Socrat, E. H. 1. v. c. 10. / 
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phrases, in the places referred to in the f margin; all of 
them admitting, most of them requiring, the sense I con- 
tend for. I mention not the interpolator of Ignatius’s 
Epistles, an Arian, probably, of the fourth century, or 
later. To return to Novatian: when he adds, ‘ tempus 
“ jlli assignari non potest;”’ he does not mean only, that 
no particular time of the Son’s existence: is assignable; 
but, that it was before all time, as himself expounds it, 
“‘ ante tempus est,’ i. e. strictly eternal; & which agrees 
with what follows, and makes it sense: “‘ Semper enim 
“in Patre, ne Pater non semper sit Pater.’ What can 
be more express for the eternity of the Son, than to de- 
clare that the Father was never without him? He plainly 
supposes it absurd to say, that the Father was ever no 
Father, or, which comes to the same, that ever the Son 
was not. What follows therefore, in that chapter, of the 
Father, “ precedit,” and “ antecedat necesse est,’ &c. 
can only be understood of a priority of nature, » not of 
time, or duration; and in this all Catholics agreed. You 
will excuse my dwelling so long upon Novatian : it was 
necessary, to clear his sense, and to obviate some i specious 
pretences, not only against Novatian, but other Catholic 
writers. of whose meaning there is less dispute. From 
hence may be understood in what sense all the oriental 
bishops (if the fact be true, relying only on the doubtful 
credit of k Arius) might teach, apoumépyew rod viod roy Ocdv 


f Ignatius ad Magnes. c. vi. p. 22. Justin. Fragm, in Grab. Spic. vol. ii. 
p. 199. Melito in Cav. H. L. vol. ii. p. 33. Origen. in Pamph. Apolog. 
Hippolytus Fragm. Fabric. vol. ii. p. 29. Concil. Antioch. contr. Paul. Sam. 
Lab. tom. 1. Dionys. Alexandr. Resp. contr. Paul. Q.4. Lucian. Symb. 
apud Socr-1.:ii.c. 10. Apost. Constit. b. viii. c. 5. Vid. etiam Suicer. The- 
saur. in voce Aldy, 

s Hilary’s words may serye as a comment upon Novatian’s. Quod ante 
tempus natum est, semper est natum. Quia id quod est ante eternum tem- 
pus, hoc semper est. Quod autem semper est natum, non admittit ne ali- 
quando non fuerit: quia aliquando non fuisse, jam non est semper esse. 
Hilar. de Trin. p. 1127. A 

h Vid. Origen. apud Pamph. Apolog. p.230. Zen. Veron. in Exod. Serm. 9. 

Whitby, Modest Disq. Pref. p. 29, 30. Proem. p. 5.:lib. p. 166. 

k Apud Theodorit. E, lib. i, c. 5. p. 21. + 
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ewapyws. That it could not be meant in Arius’s sense, is _ 
sufficiently evident from the determination of the Nicene 
Fathers, which has infinitely more weight in it than his 
‘single testimony, and shows the sense of the whole 
Church, in a manner, at that time. But enough of this: 
I shall only remark, before I part with Novatian, that he 
is an evidence both for the first and second nativity, or 
generation, of the Son. As he supposes the Son existing 
before the procession, (which is the voluntary nativity he 
speaks of,) and preexisting as a! Son, he cannot be under- 
stood otherwise. See this more fully explained in ™ Bishop 
Bull. If any other writers, who expressly held an eternal 
generation, any where speak also of a temporal procession, 
or nativity, the same may be true of them also. I only 
“give this hint by the way, and pass on. 

. Dionysius of Alexandria, who lived about the same 
°time with Novatian, asserts the same doctrine; viz. That 
the Father was always Father, and never was without 
his Son; which is the same as to maintain eternal gene- 
-vation, which he afterwards asserts in terms. 

-° Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, contemporary with the 
other, declares that ‘‘ the Son is eternal, and that there 
*€ never was a time when the Son was not;’ adding in 
confirmation of it, that ‘he is the Word, the Wisdom, 


1 Sive dum verbum est, sive dum virtus est, sive dum sapientia est, sive 
dum ux est, sive dum Filius est; non ex se est, quia nec innatus est. That 
is, he is matus, considered under any capacity ; whether as Asyos, Jdvapus, OF 
coPia, OY Pxs, or vios, whether before the procession, or after. ‘This seems to 
be the most probable construction ‘of the passage; and most consonant to 
what he had said before. Comp. Athanus. vol, i. p. 222. 
™ Def. Fid. p. 222. 


2 Od ye jv ore 6 Osis obm tiv mar. 





B yao dn, rovrwy dyoves By 6 Osos, tira 
imadoroncuro, aiaver meixura nud cusisiv ath, 7d amabyaoua dvegrov xa 
_asiyeves. Athan. vol. i. p. 253. 
© El yi yiyoven vids, tiv dre ox ay ded av el ys tv 7h wargl isu, ws aires 
Quoi, xe) si royos, nul copia, xu Svvapis 6 Xeisds. Apud Athanas. Decret. Syn. 
NV. 232. Ei colvuy ybyovev 6 vids, ny Ors ox ny radra ny ape xogds, Ors scugls 
TOUTWY AYO Asics avordruroy di rovro. Ibid. This and Novyatian’s testimony, 
both of the same age, may serve to illustrate each other. 
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“and the Power of God.” This, though it be express 
for the eternity of the-Son, yet is not full for eternal gene- 
ration; unless. it had been said, “ eternal, as a@ Son.” 
He might be supposed eterndl,.as the Adyos, and his son- 
ship commence afterwards. And therefore I do not put 
this among the clear unexceptionable authorities for eter- 
nal. generation; though hardly any reasonable doubt can 
be made of it, since he supposed the Father, the Head, 
Root, Origin, of the Adyos. 

P Methodius speaks more close and home to the point. 
For, upon the words of the Psalmist; “ Thou art my 
«Son, this day have I begotten thee;’? he comments 
thus. “It is observable that his being a Son, is here in- 
*¢ definitely expressed without any limitation of time. For 
“* he said, Thow art, not Thou lecamest my Son; signifying 
“that he did not acquire any new filiation, nor should 
“¢ ever have an end of his existence, but that Re is always 
“* the same.’ . He 4 goes on to speak of his after filiation, 
intimated in the words, “ This day have I begotten 
* thee ;”’ and observes, that it was more properly a mant- 
festation of him, consonant to what he had said before, 
that he could not have a mew filiation. This may relate 
either to what I before called his second, or to his third 
generation: the words are ambiguous, and capable of ei- 
ther sense. 

To Methodius I may subjoin Pamphilus, who, while 
he delivers Origen’s sense, in his Apology, does undoubt- 
edly speak his own too. He is very ' clear and full for 
the eternal generation, if we may rely on the translator. 


P Tlagaenenréoy ying 871 70 piv vidv abrdy elvan dopisws aaednvaro, ecb drodves 
sl yee vids, abrg Ln, nad &, yeryoves® tmpalvar, unre xpocPerov airy reruynneves 
Tis viodeclag, whre wd wooimdelavre rtros toynmtvas, &AA? slves ced cov adrdr. 
Apud Phot. Cod. 237. p. 960. Comp. Athanas. Fragm. in Psalm. p. 75. 
Cyril. Cateches. iii. p. 46. Bened. 

1 Tgosyra 40n xed cay wicdvay ey roig Bouveis, ovanony xa) rH xoouw yevvnoeesy 
0 OA ist, wesoDey eyvoodpeevay yrogicus Ebid. 


* Inter Op. Orig. ed. Basil. p. 877. : 
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Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, * reckons it among 
the singularities of Arius, that he would not own the Fa- 
ther to have been always so; but pretended that God 
was once no Father, and-that the Adyos was produced in 
time. .I observe, that. these two things are here joined 
together, as being explanatory one of the other, according 
to the reasoning of that age at least. And if the same 
reasoning held before, as may be probably inferred from 
t other passages of the ancients, then it will follow that 
as many as asserted the eternity of the Aéyos, or Word, 
which were all without exception, did implicitly maintain 
the eternal generation. It appears to have been a maxim 
in the Church at this time, that is, about the year 315, 
ten years before the Council of Nice, that the Father was 
always Father. The same we haye seen, about sixty 
years before, from what has been cited out of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, and Novatian. The testimony of "Origen, 
cited by Pamphilus, with others mentioned, carry it up 
forty years higher, to about the year 210. Irenzeus above 
thirty years higher, to about 173, within less than four- 


score years of St. John. Tertullian, betwixt the two last 


named, seems to have understood this matter differently : 
for he says plainly, that “ * there was a time when the 
“Son was not;” meaning, as a Son; and that “ God 
“‘ was not always Father.’ And this is agreeable to his 
principles, who always speaks of the generation as a vo- 


® Obx ds) 6 Ocds rarup iv. GAN ay ore 6 Osis rarhe obx uv. ovx at) Hy 6 rod sod 
Royos, war iE bx drwy yeyorrv. Alexand. Ep. apud Socr. HE. A, N. 1°¢, 6. 
p. 10. "AccCesdrns obv Qavetons rhs & 2x dvruv droStiowws, avayun tiv Turtpe 
as) sive marten. Alexand. Ep. apud Theod.}.i. c. 4. p. 13. 

t The charge brought against Dionysius of Alexandria, and which he 
cleared himself of, was this: Oix del jv 6 @xds varie. &x del hy vids, GAA o jety 
Osds Av wugls Tov Adyou. abros 08 6 ulds obm nv ely yevIndi, GAN iv wore ore 8x 
iy, Athan. Ep. de Sentent. Dionys. p. 253. 

2 Non enim Deus, cum prius non esset Pater, postea Pater esse cepit, &e. 
Pémphil. Apol. p. 877, Comp. Orig. in Joh. p. 44,45. es 
_ * Pater Deus est, et Judex Deus est, non tamen ideo Pater et Judex sem- 

er, quia Deus semper. Nam nec Pater esse potuit ante Filium, nec Judex 
ante delictum. Fuit autem tempus cum et delictum et Filius non fuit. 


Tertull. contr. Hermog. c. 3. 
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luntary thing, and brought about in time; as do several 
other writers. From hence a question may arise, whe- 
ther there was any difference of doctrine between those 
writers, or a difference in words only. This is a point 
which will deserve a most strict and careful inquiry. | - 

The authors who make the generation temporary, and 
speak not expressly of any other, are these following: 
Justin, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Tatian, Tertullian, and 
Hippolytus. Novatian I mention not with them, be- 
cause he asserted both. Let us then carefully examine 
what their doctrine was: and that it may be done the 
more distinctly, let us reduce it to particulars. 

1. They asserted the coeternity of the Adyos, or Word, 
though not considered precisely under the formality of a 
Son. This, I presume, is so clear a point, that I need 
not burden my margin with quotations for it. It shall 
suffice only to-refer to the Y places, if any should doubt 
of it. It was a’ maxim with them, that God was always 
Aoyinds, never “Aaoyos; that is, never without his Word or 
Wisdom. So far they agreed perfectly with the other 
writers, either before, or after, or in their own time. The 
ancients, supposing the relation of the Aéyos to the Father 
to be as close and intimate as that of thought to a mind, 
and that this was insinuated in the very name, rightly con- 

cluded that the Father could not be “Adoyos, or without 
the Aéyos, any more than an eternal Mind could be with- 
out eternal thought?. Some have pretended that the 
Ante-Nicene writers, who used that kind of reasoning, 
meant only an attribute, by the Adyos, and not a real Per- 
son. But there is no ground or colour for this pretence, 
as shall be shown presently. I shall only note here, that 
the 2 later writers, who, undoubtedly and confessedly, 


y Justin. Martyr. Apol. i. p. 122. Ox.'ed. Athenag. Legat. c. x. p. 39. 
ed. Ox. Theophilus Antioch. p. 82, 129. ed. Ox. Tatian. p. 20, 22: ed. Ox. 
Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 209. Tertull. contr. Prax. ¢. v. p. 503. c. 27. Vid. Bull. 
D. F. p. 245.' Hippolyt. contr. Noet. c. 10. p..13. edit. Fabric. 

* See Bull. D. F. p. 206. See this farther explained, serm. vii. p. 243, &ee 

? Alex. Epist. Encyc. Ath. Op. vol. i. p. 399. Athanas, vol. i, p, 221, 424, 
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took the Aéyos to be a Person, a real, eternal Person; yet 
make use of the same maxim, and ote same way of 
reasoning. 

2. They did not mean by the Aéyos, or Word, any at- 
tribute, power, virtue, or operation of the Father; but a 
real, subsisting Person: whom they believed to have been 
always in and with the Father, and distinct from him, 
before the temporary generation they speak of. If this 
be well proved, other matters, as we shall see presently, 
will be easily adjusted. 

The learned and judicious > Bishop Bull has sufficiently 
shown of every author singly, (except Justin, whom he 
reckons not with them,) that he must be understood to 
have believed the real and distinct personality of the Son; 
before the temporary procession, or generation mentioned. 
His reasonings upon that head, have not been answered, 
and, I am persuaded, cannot: so that I might very well 
spare myself the labour of adding any thing farther. But 
for the sake of such as will not be at the pains to read 
or consider what he has said at large, I shall endeavour 
to throw the substance of it into a smaller compass, in 
the following particulars ; only premising this, that since 
all these authors went, in the main, upon the same hypo- 
thesis, they are the best commentators one upon another; 
and whatever explication we meet with in any one, two, 
or three, may reasonably stand for the sense of all; if 
they have nothing contradictory to it. Now to proceed. 

1. °Before the procession, or generation, of which they 


500, 619., et alibi. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xxxy. p. 574. Greg. Nyss. Cat. 
Orat. c. 1. Cyrill. 1. iv. in Joh. c. 48. Thesaur. p. Ms 23. Damase. 1}. i. 
Marc. Diadoch. p. 115, 

b Defens. F. N. sect. iii. c. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

© Mévag fv 6 @eds, xed tv adrs 6 rbyos.. Theoph. p. 130. Adrds ob segs wy 
mods Hy, oltre yee UAoyos, ore kroos, ovre advvuTos, eure aEovacuros gv. All 
which words correspond to the several names of the Son or Holy Spirit; rdyos, 
ToPlay Divepes, Bovan, (rod wares) and mean the same thing. Hippolyt, p. 13. 
contr. Noet. .Comp. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xxxv.p.574.0 0 

Solus autem, quia nihil extrinsecus preter um, ceterum ne tunc quidem 
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speak, they suppose the Father not to have been alone ; 
which it is hard to make sense of, if they only meant that 
he was with his own attributes, powers, or perfections: 
as much as to say, he was wise, and great, and powerful - 
by himself; therefore he was not alone. Alone, indeed, 
they own him to have been, with respect to any thing ad 
extra; but with respect to what was in himself, he was 
not alone ; not single, but consisting of a plurality, having 
the Adyos always with him. _ 

2. The same Aéyos, or Word, was always 4 with him; 
conversed with him ; was, as it were, assisting in council, 
according to those writers; and therefore, certainly, a 
distinct Person. It would be very improper to say that 
God was ©in, or with one of his attributes, or consulted 
with it: all such expressions must denote a distinct per- 
sonality. . 

3. The same individual. Aéyos, who after the procession 
was undoubtedly a Person, is supposed to have existed 
before. f Novatian is express. “ He who was in the 
“Father, proceeded from the Father.” It is the same 
individual Adyos, according to § Theophilus, who is da- 
mavroc, always, both before and after his procession, with 
the Father; and therefore, if he was a real Person after, 


solus. Habebat enim secum, quam habebat in semetipso, rationem suam 
scilicet. Tertull. contr. Prax. c. v. p. 503. 

4 Sov avrd yao, Oi royinns duvdmsws, airds xu) 6 Adyosy ds viv ty ard, daxte~ 
vice. Tatian. c. vii. p. 20. ‘0 ds) copragay aire, Theoph. p. 82. Tay ovra 
Samaras tvdicderov tv xagdia Oso. Id. p. 129. A little after, Todrov size 
cipCovroy, tavrod voby ual Peovnoiy ovre 
Idem. p. 29. 

Si necessaria est Deo materia ad opera mundi, ut Hermogenes existima- 
vit; habuit Deus materiam longe digniorem Sophiam suam scilicet.—— 
Sophia autem Spiritus: hee illi consiliarius fuit. Tert. contr. Hermog. 

© Oeds Hy by corn. Thy dt Aoxhy Adyou Ddvapiy rucuanpuue. Lat. p: 19. 

f Qui in Patre fuit, processit ex Patre. P.31. Zeno Veronensis, of the 
following century, expresses it thus: ‘ Procedit in nativitatem, qui erat an- 
“tequam nasceretur, in Patre.”’ Which I add for illustration. Vid. etiam 
Pseud. Ambros. de Fid. c. ii. p. 349. Prudent. Hymn. xi..p. 44. 

's Page 129, 
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which is not disputed, he must have been so before. 
That ' very Aéyor, or Word, which had been from all 
eternity evdiaSeroc, ev xapdia Oecd, becomes afterwards ™po- 
~ Gopixds. If therefore he was ever a Person, he must have 
been so always. So again: the Adyos that spake to the 
Prophets, and who was undoubtedly a Person, is the 
i very same individual Aéyos, which was always with the 
Father; 6 de) cupmagdy aird. ‘Tertullian, who distin- 
guishes between radio, and sermo, and asserts the former 
to be eternal, and the latter to be a person ; yet * connects 
both in one; and makes them, in substance, the very 
same;. the self-same person both: only supposed under 
different capacities and different names, before and after 
the procession. It was one and the same hypostasis ; 
once ratio, (according to this writer,) and as such, eternal ; 
afterwards sermo, and as such,!a@ Son. The seeming dif- 
ference between the ancient Fathers. upon this point is 
easily reconciled, says a ™ very worthy and learned Pre- 
late of our Church. “ One saith, God was not sermonalis 
“@ principio, or his Word did not exist till the creation ; 
*‘ others say, Christ is Adyos &l8i0s, the eternal Word of 
“the Father.' They may all be understood in a sound 
“ sense, with the help of this distinction. The Word, as 
““ he is inward speech formed from the eternal Mind, was. 
*< for ever with God: but as God’s agent to display and 
‘sound forth the wisdom of God in external works, 
“as such, he existed not till the creation—the creation 


h TErov.cdy Adyav iydwnce xpopogindy. Theoph. p.129. is tx Qurds verve, 
agoine 7h uricn xigiv, vov Idsov vty wbrg wavy wobrepov spurdy dxdercovre. Hippol. 
c. X. p. 13. N&5, 85 weobas by xooma wWelxvoro rais Ocod. C. xi. p. 14. Compare 
“Theoph. p. 129. before cited. 

i Theoph. p. 81, 82. i 

k In usu est nostrorum—sermonem dicere in primordio apud Deum fuisse, 
cum magis rationem competat antiquiorem haberi; quia non sermonalis a 
principio, sed rationalis Deus etiam ante principium, et quia ipse quoque 
sermo ratione consistens, priorem eam ut substantiam suam ostendat. Contr. 
Prax. ¢.5. Comp. Origen. in Joh. p, 43, 44, ; 

1 See Bull, sect. iii. c. 10. ; 

m Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Serm, p. 13, 14. 
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“ being, as it were, a verbal explication of what reason had 
“ first silently thought, disposed, and resolved within it- 
sett); 

4. If there still remains any doubt of this matter, there - 
is a farther argument to be urged, which may be justly 
looked upon as clear, full, and decisive in the case. Had 
these Fathers believed that the Adyos, or Word, was an 
attribute only, or power, &c. before the procession, or ge- 
neration, which they speak of; then it would follow, that 
the Son began first to be, and was properly a creature, 2& 
ovx ovrwy, in their opinion; and that procession was but 
another word for being created. But these writers do ex- 
pressly guard against any such notion. " Novatian very 
clearly distinguishes between procession and creation. A- 
thenagoras is still more express to the same purpose ; °de- 
claring that the Son was not then made, but had existed 
in the Father, as the Aéyos, or Word, from all eternity. 

Justin Martyr is the first and the most considerable of 
those writers; and therefore it will be proper to examine 
his sentiments with a more particular care and exactness. 
I have selected the most material passages I could find, 
which may help to give us a just idea of his doctrine ; and 
haye placed them in distinct columns in the P margin. It 


» Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo dicit, ‘* Ego ex Deo prodii,” 


Joh. xvi. cum constat, hominem a Deo factum esse, non ex Deo proces- 
sisse 2 c. xxiil. 





© Obx ws yevopesvor' 2% dorns yue 6 Osds vods didios dv, Ayev aberds ty tava Foy 
Abyov aiding Aoyinds wy. C. X. P. 39. 


P 1.°O wiv yag Mations, 5 dv, Zon 6 || vos yao dytvnres nad ZOIaeros Osis, 
nat duce cota Oss ist, Dial. p. 21. 
Jebb. 

3. "Eye yae, Qnoly, sivd 6 wy. aves- 
BiastrArov tavrdy Snrovers 6 dy rois wer 
odcw, Paren, p. 87. 


3: TAdrwy, +0 oy, sxarspov dt cay eign- 
, ht Se NE . ¢ i 
vivoy v4) ast des Os weootnery Pale 
Tai aires yee tes mavos 6 ce) ay yéveouy 
ae wn Exav 





£ cA A > ‘ 
eionrousy yee abray— 
\ a 
roy ety ayevynrov aldsoy sivor Atyovras 


rods OE yevnrods 7 dnsovgynrois—yivo- 
(ives xad daordrAuulyes. Paren. p. 90, 
91. Ox. 

- 2. Oca yao ist usre viv Osdv F Yeas 
mort, Taira Odow PIaerhy txew, xa? 
ole re thadewodhvas 2 wn elves tet, ps- 


4. Oven ry mdvrav marel Ssriv, 
> , 4 > » Aa N He Ly tes 
BYWNTY OVTI, BK ESI. w Yao aY X avo- 
Mars weoceyoesinrar, aeecbiregav exer 
rv Séusvov rd dvoum, Td dt Tlarng, xa? 

tA 
Osds, 8 Krisns, 8 Kigus, 2 Asoxorns, 
> 27 43 x3 ~ 2 ~ 
OUH OVOMATH ESIY HAA §x% Tay EVO WY 
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would signify little to translate them, because the argu- 
ments arismg from them are proper only to scholars. I 
have distinguished the several citations by figures, for the 
more convenient referring to them. 

1. I observe, first, (see notes 1, 2.) that he joins ey evvy- 
tos With agdapro¢g and aidios ; opposing them to ¢Sagrés, ye- 
vowevoc, Snusoupynroc, and aroArdmevos: here therefore 4 aeyiv- 
vytos is not considered as the personal character of the 
Father, and as signifying wnbegotten ; but as it belongs to 
the 74 Seiov, and denotes eternal, uncreated, immutable ex- 
istence. Either Justin must have believed that dyéwyros, 
in this latter sense, is applicable to the Son; or else he 
must haye supposed him not only yevvyrds, but yevduevos, 
Syusoupyytos, and ¢Saprés also, which must appear highly 
absurd to any one who has eyer considered Justin’s writ- 
ings. 

2. I observe (see note 2.) that God’s being ayévyros and 


% ray teymy reocences. Apol. ii. p. 13. 
Oe 0: odes 6 TiDels dvopen, oodanexeEV, 
Bre ures savrey dvoudZew adn dsiv, sis 
2 Hves txdéexwy. Paren. p. 87. 

5. "loudaios Sy nynocdeva ae) roy ra~ 
rien ray Srwv Asdwannztves rH Mucti, 
Te AaAncavros aire dvTos VIE Te Oecd, 
is 2 dyyshes 8 krbsoros xixAnras, di- 
nains trAbyrovras nal dice TB reoOnrixod 
wrveveures, 2 OF airov T8 Xpisov, ws 


x S ig 2 iN a 4 
OUTE TOV BDATEOu OvuTE TOY Uioy Eyvacay 





3s nal Abyos crewriroxes By Tov 
O00, xal Osos iadexe, Apol, i. p. 
122, 123. 


Compare the citations before given 
in p. 27, : 

6. °O 88 vide txeivan, 6 pavos Asyoueves 
nuglus vide, 6 Adyos Ted Tay Tommdrwy 
nak cuvay, xod yervopives Ore Thy aoxny 
WY abcat wdvruw tere £ txocunct, Xi 
$05 piv xaTe TO xExeicbas nad xoopeRras 
Te rivre df abro roy Ocdv, Abyeras, 
Gyo 2 ard mwEpityay hyvwsoy onuu- 

/ cy 4 \ > ‘ MM 
ciav' bv Teorey nal 7d Osds ereorays- 
> a iy > ‘ , 
peuuea 8% OVOULm ESI, ZAAK Toaymaros 

4 e] ~ 4 ~ > A 
duceEnyire tuGuros rH Gices ray avdpa~ 


xuy bo, Apol. ii. p. 14, Ox. 


a Lneed but hint that the words dyivnres and dytvares, with double or 
single », have been used very promiscuously in authors; and hardly came to 
be accurately distinguished, till the Arian controversy gave occasion for it. 
See Suicer’s Thesaurus, upon the ecclesiastical use of these words; and 
Cudworth for profane writers, p. 253, 254. and Montfaucon admon. in 
Athan. Decret. Syn. N. p..207. The Son is properly éyévnzos, as well as the 
Father ; so Ignatius, so Irenzus, so Origen expressly styles him; and Athe- 
nagoras’s & ysvoueves is to the same effect. The similitude of the word and 
sound was, very probably, the chief reason why the title of ayévnros was not 
oftener applied to the Son; which omission however is compensated by 

‘other equivalent expressions. 
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&gSapros is supposed, as it were, the very ground and foun- 
dation of his being God ; on account of which he is @ed;; 
and without which, Goieequetty? he could not be @éds. 
If therefore the Aéyos be not, in this sense, ayévvyros and 
&pSaeros, he is not Ozds, according to Justin Martyr: and 
yet no man is more express than Justin, | every where, in 
making the Son @éds, and insisting very much upon ‘it. 

3. Justin makes 6 dy to answer to the Platonists’ 7é ov. 
(see note 1.) And’either of them equivalent to a=} dy, and 
that to yéverw pa) Ew, uncreated, immutable, necessarily~ 
existing. Now compare note 5. and two more citations 
given above, p. 27. and from thence it is manifest that 
Justin‘ makes the Adyos to be 6 dy, in his‘own proper per- — 
son. And he gives the reason here why, or on what ac- 
count, he might justly style himself ©«;; (and the same 
must hold for 6 @y;) it is because he 1s @zs, as God’s Son; 
a@puroroxos dy roi Qeod, x Oxds tadpyert. 

4. Justin Martyr, having taken notice that the Father 
had properly no name, (see not. 4, 6.) as haying nothing 
antecedent or preexistent, does immediately after repeat 
the observation of having no name, and applies itto the 
Son; observing that neither he, properly, has any name, 
but only some titles or appellations given him, from what 
he did in time; particularly from his coming forth to 
create and put into beautiful order the whole system of 
things. This seems to insinuate his coeternity with the 
Father; and the more so, because Justin observes, at the 
same time, that he is emphatically Son of the Father, (6 
pedvos Asrysmevos xuplws vidc,) and coexistent (cuvdv) with his 
Father before the world; though begotten, or sent forth, 
in time, to create the universe. These considerations con- 
vince me, that Justin as well as Athenagoras taught the 


* Compare Dial, p. 364, 183, 371, .184. ed. Jebb, I add for illustration 
these words of ysl: “Omee dy 2 dyswnron 2 apIaors yeyiwnras, Tero wavews 
&pSagrov, % &ytnrov, Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 34. Much to the same pur- 
pose is that of Philo hefore Justin. “Os ¢ob di dieu adyos dy, 4 anaes % abros 
isw dpSagros. Phil. de Conf. Lingu. p. 326. 
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strict coeternity of the Son; which is  sivally true of all 
the other writers... 
. Besides this, the pee S$ similitudes, which these au- 


_ thors used to illustrate the nature of that procession, such 


as the sun and its rays, the fountain and its streams, the 
root and its branches, one fire lighting another, and the 
like, manifestly show that ‘they never dreamed of the 
Son’s being created. Then, the care they took lest any 
one should imagine there was any division of the Father’s 
substance, and their inculcating that he was prolatus, non 
separatus, brought forth, but not separated from the Fa- 
ther, demonstrate their meaning to be, that here was no 
production of a new substance, but an emanation, mani- 
festation, or procession of what was before. Farther, their 
declaring that, though he proceeded from the Father, he 
was still inthe Father, (taken together with the tmaxim, 
that “nothing is in God: but what is God,”’) sets-the mat- 
ter beyond all reasonable-scruple. Ina word; as they all 
held the consubstantiality of the Son: with. the. Father, 
which is as clear as the light, in their writings; they 
must have been the most inconsistent-men in the world, 
had they thought that the procession, or generation, of the 
Son was'a creation, or new production, of him; or had they 
not firmly believed that he existed, the laving and substan- 
tial Word, from all eternity. 

Justin Martyr seems'to have spoke the sense of all; in 
saying, “ That the Adyos coexisted with the Father before 
<‘ the creatures; and was then begotten, when the Father 
“¢ at first created and put into beautiful order the frame_of 
‘¢ things.”” See the passage above".. The emperor Con= 


s Justin. M. Dial. p.183, 373. Jebb. Athenagoras, p. 40,96: Ox.ed. Ta- 
tian, c. viii. p. 21, 22. Ox. ed. Tertull. Apol.'c. 21. adv. Prax. c. 8. Hite 
lytus contr. Noet. c. xi. p13. contr. Jud. p. 4. Fabric: vol. 2. 

N.B. Athenagoras’s words’ are, in strictness, meant of the Holy Ghost. 
Only, in both places. But the reason being the same for one as the other, 
they are equally applicable to either ; and it is thus only I would be under- 
stood, wherever I apply cither of the passages to the Son. 

t Vid. Bull. D. F. N. p. 198. 

u P, 109. Note 6. 
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stantine afterwards expresses the same thought something 
more fully and distinctly, thus. ‘ * The.Son, who was 
“‘ always in the Father, was begotten, or rather proceeded 
“forth, for the orderly and ornamental methodising of 
“ the creation.’ I choose to follow the sense, rather 
than the strict letter. Whether those writers went upon 
any solid reasons, in assigning such or such parts, in the 
work of creation, to Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, is not 
very material. It is manifest they supposed the whole 
Trinity to be concerned in it; and to create, as it were, in 
concert. Their ascribing the orderly adjustment and beau- 
tifying part to the Son, seems to have been in allusion to 
his names of Adyos, and cogla, and ¢dés. In respect of the 
last of them, Hippolytus supposes the generation to be 
posterior to the creation, upon God’s saying, “ Let there 
“ be light.” Then did the Son proceed ais éx gwtds. YTer- 
tullian seems to have had the same thought; and perhaps 
zOrigen. Athenagoras likewise supposes the procession 
to be after the creating of the unformed mass of things. 
And yet nothing is plainer than that all these writers be- 
lieved the prior existence of the Son; and that things 
were at first created by him, as well as afterwards adorned 
and regulated. In short, whatever the Father is supposed 
to have done, was by his Son and Holy Spirit; therefore 
frequently styled manus Patris: but the atSevria, the de- 
signing part, was.thought most properly to be reserved to 
the Father, as the first Person. These are things not to 


x "Eyewhn, warday 38 argonrdey airds, % wavrore ty rH werp) dv, trl ehy wav 
So” averse yeyevnutrav Siaxoounow, Apud Gelas. Act. Syn. Nic. part. iii. p, 58. 

¥ Contr. Prax. c. vii. 12. 

« Vid, Huet. Origenian. p. 41. , 

» As to Athenagoras, vid. supra. Tertullian says: Deum immutabilem et 
informabilem credi necesse est, ut eternum ; quodcunque transfiguratur in 
aliud, desinit esse quod fuerat, et incipit esse quod non erat, Deus autem 
neque desinit esse, neque aliud potest esse; Sermo autem Deus, &c. Contr. 
Prax. c. 27, Hippolytus hath these words : Targ) cuvaidus, adv. Jud. p. 4. 
Tits twolnaev, contr. Noet. p. 16, ’Ast ydg ay ty dikn Seomperti, cH Bly curvarde- 
OV yevnrogs wed mavrds aleves, wad yesve, 8 ras TE xdoue xarabors. Fabric. 
vol, ii, p. 29. Origen we have seen before. 
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be too curiously inquired into, or too rigorously interpret- 
ed; but to be understood Szomgerds. In the whole they 
have a very good meaning, and were founded in the be- 
lief of a coessential and coeternal Trinity. 

From what hath been said, I presume it is evident that 
there was no difference at all, in the main of the doctrine, 
between these and the other Catholic writers ; but a dif- 
ferent manner only. of expressing the same things. The 
question was not whether the hypostasis, or Person, of the 
Son was from all eternity, coeval with the Father, and 
consubstantial with him ; in that they all perfectly agreed. 
Nor was there any difference about the procession: for the 
blatter writers acknowledged it, as well as those before 
them; and made it temporary and voluntary, as those did. 
But the question was, whether the Son’s eternal coexistence 
(I should rather say the coeternal existence of the Adyoc) 
should be deemed sonship and filiation or no; or whether 
the procession might not more properly be so styled. Ter- 
tullian (and perhaps others) was of opinion that this latter 
was °perfecta nativitas Sermonis, the perfect nativity or 
birth of the Word; who had been, as it were, quiescent 
and wnoperating from all eternity, till he came forth to 
create the world. And 4 Hippolytus carried this notion 
so far, as to think the filiation not completed till he had 
run through the last sort of sonship, in becoming man. 
All this is true, im. some sense, and when rightly ex- 
plained. But other Fathers, thinking this way of speak- 
ing liable to abuse and misconstruction; and considering, 
probably, that the Adyos, or Word, might © properly be 


b Vid. Bull. Def. F. N. sect. iii. c. 9. 

¢ Contr. Prax. c. 8. 

4 Contr. Noet. c. xv. p..17. Odre yao dougnos xual xaX tavrdv 6 Abyos r¢reI0s 
HY vids, nal ror TeAetos Adyos wy eovorysyys, It is remarkable, that he makes the 
Son perfectly wovayevys, though not perfectly vids, before the incarnation: 
Others might perhaps reason, in like manner, with regard to the agotarcuois ; 
thinking him to have been Adyos, or wovoyevins, before it, but not vids. 

¢ Omnis origo parens est ; omue quod ex origine profertur, progenies est. 
Teritull. contra Prax. c, 8. See Novat. above, p. 100. 
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called Son, in respect of that eternal existence which he 
ever enjoyed in and from the Father, as the head, root, 
fountain, and cause of all; they chose to give that the 
name of generation: and to call the other two £ condescen- 
sions, manifestations, proceeding forth, or the like. So we 
have seen it in Methodius, before cited for the eternal 
generation: and he very. probably had the notion from 
s Justin Martyr; who, in like manner, interprets genera-. 
tion, in the secondary sense, by manifestation. And even 
h Hippolytus, as before observed, explains the procession, 
or generation of the Son, a little after the creation, by 
manifestation of him. 

After Arius arose, the Catholics found it highly neces- 
sary to insist much on the eternal generation. For, the 
Arians, taking advantage of it, that the temporary conde- - 
scension of the Son, to create the world, had been often 
called his generation, were for looking no higher; but 
artfully insinuated that this was the first production of 
him; and that it was absurd to talk of the Son’s existing 
before he was legotten: in opposition to which pretence 
we find the Nicene Fathers anathematising such as should 
say, that the “iSon existed not before he was legotien ;” 


Tevd mey dy 2 6 Hass chy abyty. Eus, Ecel. Th. 1. i..c, 12. p. 73. 

Td tx cis badoroy vids tow txsive, 2% ob ¥ ts. Athan. Orat. iv. p. 628, 

f It is observable that Justin Martyr applies the word xgo6«aaw to the lat- 
ter of them, as well as to the former. Dial. 228. Jebb. 

And, in like manner, Clement of Alexandria uses agosa3ay of both, p.654. 
and Hippolytus, of the latter. Cont. Moet. c. 17. 

s On the words “‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” he 
comments thus: Térs yéverw abrod Abywv yivecSas rois dvIeumrass, orev 4 ya 
ois aire tucrae yivecSas. Dial. p. 270. ed. Jebb. 

h Tov Yay vv adr morw weoregov sgmriv Dardexavra, Tq dt yivomivy xarew &o- 
euroy bvra, seurdy mois C. x. p. 13. A little before he had said, Tay 08 yivomtvoy 
deanyav nod odpl ror need toryoorny trytvece Adyov, ov Adyov Ey iv taura aiguroy +: 
dra, rH nailontve xbopee, spurdv croiti, weorteay Pay PFeyydpcevos, nal Pas ix 
Purds yervay. 

The words of Zeno Veronensis may be added, as a good comment upon 
the former. Cujus (Patris) ex ore, ut rerum natura, que non erat, finge- 
retur, prodivit unigenitus Filius, cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus : exinde visi- 
bilis effectus, quia humanum genus visitaturus erat, &c. 
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meaning in the sense now explained. However, the Ari+ 
ans might have known that the eternal existence of the 
Adyos was universally taught, and even by those who as- 
serted a temporal generation. Nor indeed were they ig- 
norant of it; but ‘they contrived, for a salvo, to main- 
tain, that the Aéyos, or Word, which was held to be eter- 
nal, was not the same with the Aéyoc, or Word, begot- 
ten; the former being only the Father’s own proper 
Word, and no substantial thing ;‘the latter a created sub- 
stance, directly contrary to all antiquity, which has no- 
thing to countenance any such notion of a twofold Adyos. 
Upon this it ‘became necessary to explain in what sense 
any temporal generation had been asserted; and to keep 
up the true Catholic doctrine, which had obtained from 
the beginning; namely, of the eternal Adyos distinct from 
the Father; Son of the Father, as partaking of the same 
divine substance from all eternity ; ! going out from the 
Father to create the world; and, lastly, condescending 
to become man: Son, in all these respects, but primarily 
and chiefly in respect of the first. From the whole we 
may remark, that an explicit profession of eternal genera- 
tion might have been dispensed with; provided only that 
the eternal existence of the Adyos, as a real subsisting per- 
son, in, and of ™ihe Father, which comes to the same 
thing, might be secured. This was the point; and this 
was all. In this all sound Catholics agreed; and to dis- 
pute it was accounted heresy and blasphemy. If any 
one, disliking the name or the phrase of eternal genera- 
tion, thinks it better to assert an eternal Word, instead of 
an eternal Son, (meaning thereby a distinct person, and 
consubstantial with God, whose Word he is,) and refers 


k See Bull. Def. F. p.198. Athan. Orat. ii. p. 507. 

1 This is well expressed by the Antiochian Fathers, against Paul of Samo- 
sata; and by Clement of Alexandria; Totrov aisstoueycby rH rarg) ath re, 
txmsrAnguntvos rd rareixay Psanuc, Tpds rHy xricw Tay GAwv, Labb. Cone. tom. i. 
p- 845. Téxvov airS yvijoiov, nat xAnpovomoy, womee txt rive Leurciav tyravSa osp~ 
Tieevoy, Ord weydAns cinovomias, 2 dvaroying Te mareos, 0! ov x Te Puvech xu) ru 
aQuyy +B xdops Dednwiseyntas. Clem. Alex. Quis Div. p. 955. Ox. 

m Vid. Athan. vol. i. p. 222, 619, 628. 
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the generation to his first and last manifestation, at 
the creation and incarnation; there. seems to be no farther 
harm in it, than what lies in the words, and their liableness 
to be misconstrued, or to give offence. Here therefore 
every man is left to his own discretion and prudence: only 
the safer way seems to be, to follow the most general 
and most approved manner of expression, together with 
the ancient faith; being, in all probability, the surest 
means to preserve both. I designedly said, first and 
last, not first or last. For such as interpret the genera- 
tion of the last only, stand, I think, clearly condemned 
by Scripture; many places whereof can never fairly be 
accounted for by the miraculous conception solely : besides 
that from Barnabas and Clemens Romanus, down to the 
Council of Nice, all the Christian writers speak unani- 
mously of a higher, antecedent sonship ; and, generally, 
even found worship upon it. 

I shall just observe to you, in the close of this article, 
that, from what hath been said, you may know what 
judgment to make of an assertion of ° Dr. Clarke’s, viz. 
«© That the learnedest of the most orthodox Fathers, who 
< asserted the efernal generation of the Son, did yet never- 
“theless assert it to be an act of the Father’s eternal 
“ power and will.” By which the Doctor seems to insi- 
nuate, that the good Fathers did not understand eternal 
in the strict sense. If the learned Doctor can show, that 
those who maintained only the voluntary and temporary 
procession of the Son, believed that the Adyos was eter- 
nally preexisting in the Father, by an act of his will; or 
that those who expressly asserted an eternal generation, 
believed also that it was an arlitrary thing, and might 


» Sane in ista ex Maria Virgine nativitate, suprema et singularis sox at- 
que excellentia filiationis Domini nostri adeo non consistit, ut ea ipsa nativi- 
tas ad ejus stupendam svyxarcéucw omnino referenda sit, Hoc nos satis 
aperte docent, si modo a Spiritu Sancto edoceri velimus, multis in locis, S. 
liters. Ita semper credidit inde ab ipsis Apostolis Catholica Christi’ 
Ecclesia. Bull. J. p. 39. See also Dy. Fiddes, vol. i. b. iv. ch. 2, 

° Script. Doctr. p. 280. alias 247. 
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have been otherwise, (which I suppose is the Doctor’s 
sense of an “act of the will,’”’) then he will do something. 
But as none of his authorities prove any thing like it, it 
would have been a prudent part, at least, not to have pro- 
duced them to so little purpose. But enough of this 
matter: I have, I hope, sufficiently explained myself upon 
this head; and have therefore the more reason to expect 
a distinct answer from you, whenever you think proper 
to reconsider this subject. 


Overy IX. 


Whether the divine attributes, Omniscience, Ubiquity, &e. 
those individual attributes, can be communicated without 
the divine essence, from which they are inseparable ? 


THE intent of this Query was to prevent equivoca- 
tions, and to make the next clearer. You agree with 
me, that the individual divine attributes cannot be com- 
municated without the individual nature in which they sub- 
sist. You add, that ‘ Dr. Clarke, in the 230th page of 
“his Replies, hath plainly shown, that individual attri- 
“< butes, divine or not divine, cannot possibly be commu- 
“ nicated at all.’ Well then; we know what the Doc- 
tor means by “ all divine powers,”’ in his Scripture Doc- 
trine, (p. 298.) which is one point gained: for when 
words are stripped of their ambiguity, we. may be able 
to deal the better with them. As to the Doctor’s apho- 
rism laid down, (p. 230.) I may have leave to doubt of it; 
notwithstanding that it is set forth to us with the utmost 
assurance. It is not unusual with the Doctor to lay 
down maxims, in relation to this controversy, which him- 
self would not allow at another time, or in another sub- 
ject. For instance; “ # necessary agents are no causes,’” 


a Whatever proceeds from any being, otherwise than by the will of that 
being, doth not in truth proceed from that being; but from some other cause 
“or necessity extrinsic and independent of that being. Necessary agents are 
no causes, but always instruments only in the hand of some other power: 
Reply, page 227. Compare p. 113. 
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that is, they do not so properly act, as are acted upon. 
This is very true of all finite necessary agents; for all 
their necessary or natural acts proceed not so properly 
from them, as from God the author of their natures. But 
does it therefore follow, that if God acts by a necessity 
of nature in some instances, he is therein acted upon like- 
wise? or that all the acts of the divine nature are volun- 
tary and free; none natural and necessary? This should 
not be said by one who, elsewhere, speaks so much of 
God’s being “infinitely wise,” and “ infinitely good, 
‘infinitely happy,’ &c. by an “ absolute necessity of 
“ nature;’’ unless he could be certain that knowing, 
loving, contemplating, and enjoying himself, do not im- 
ply perpetual acting, or that an infinitely active being 
can ever cease to act. I shall not scruple to assert, that 
by the same absolute necessity of nature that the Father 
exists, he exists as a Father; and coerists with his coes- 
sential Son proceeding from him. If you say, this sup- 
poses the Son self-existent, or wnoriginate; I desire it 
may not be said only, but proved. » In the interim, I 
take leave to suppose, that unbegotten and begotten, un- 
originate and proceeding, are different ideas. Again, 
(p. 228.) ¢he finds fault with “the author of some 
** Considerations,” for supposing that ** the Son is some- 
*‘ thing more than a mere Hindle and yet not a real dis- 
*‘ tinct being:” and upon this lays down another aphorism; 
that there is no medium between a being, and not a being: 
which indeed is a very true one, if being, and being, 
are taken in the same sense, but not otherwise. For let 
me mention almost a parallel case. Upon the Doctor’s 
hypothesis, that God’s substance is extended every where; 


b Odrs duo ay twyror, ols dvo povoyereis, GAN ele 2X rarnp &ytvnros (aytwnros 
yee isiv 6 wurden wn txcwy) wo) sig tos vids, di ding tx wareds yeyevnwtvos, Cyril. 
Catech. x.p. V41. Ox. 

* To avoid this consequence, he is forced to suppose (p. 29.) that the Son 
is something more than a mere name, atid yet not'a real distinct being ; that 


is to say, that he is something between a being, arid nota being. Cl. Reply, 
p. 228, 
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and that the same is the substratum of space; we may 
imagine two substrata, one pervading the sun, and the 
other the moon, which are both distinct and distant. 
Will you please to tell us, whether these two are real dis- 
tinct beings, or no? If they are, you may leave it to 
others to prove them intelligent beings, that is, persons : 
and, perhaps, the very next consequence will make them 
two Gods, upon the Doctor’s own principles. If they 
are not real distinct beings, then here is something ad- 
mitted “between a being and not a being;” contrary to 


- the Doctor’s maxim: unless he makes them nothing ; and 


supposes two spaces, without any substratum at all; two 
extensions, without any thing extended. 

But let us consider, whether something may not be 
thought on, to help both the learned Doctor and us out 
of these difficulties. The truth of this matter, so far as I 
apprehend, is, that being may signify, either simply what 
exists, or what exists separately. This distinction seems 
to be just and necessary; and such as you will the more 
readily come into, having occasion for it, as well as we. 
I hope none are so weak, as to deny the Persons to exist 
in réality. The very schoolmen themselves never scru- 
ple to call them ¢res res, tres entes, or the like, in that 
sense; though at the same time, in the other sense of 
being, they are all but one being, una summa res, and una 
res numero; which comes much to the same with Ter- 
tullian’s una (indivisa) substantia in tribus coherentibus, 
(only setting aside his particular manner of explication,) 
and is the sense of all antiquity. Upon the foot of this 
distinction, you may readily apprehend those words of 


Gregory Nazianzen, spoken of the three Persons. Zutts 


xol Coy, Para xa) Gdc, ayaa nal aeyadov, ddkus noth d6Fcyv— 
Ozdv Zuasov, Av Sewpiiran pdvov, rod vod ywpleoveos ta aychpige 4, 
By the same distinction, you may probably understand a 


‘very noted Creed, which seems to have cost the learned 


a /Orat. xiii. p. 211., Paris.’ ed. 
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Doctor some pains in explaining. To return to our in- 
stance of the two substrata. I suppose the Doctor, or 
yourself, will be content to allow, that this is substance, 
and that substance; and yet not substances, but one sub- 
stance. In like manner also, this is being, and that being; 
and yet not two beings, but one being: this eternal, and 
that eternal; and yet not two eternals, but one eternal. 
I might go on almost the length of an Athanasian Creed. 
This must be your manner of speaking, if you come to 
particulars ; and that because the substrata are supposed 
to have no separate existence independent on each other, 
but to be united by some common ligaments, which per- 
haps you will call personal attributes.. And why then 
should you be severe upon us, for using the like language, 
and upon better reasons? We believe the three Persons 
to have no separate existence independent on each other ; 
we suppose them more united in some respects, than the 
substrata are supposed in your Scheme, because equally 
present every where: we admit some common ties or 
bands of union, which we call essential attributes and 
perfections. Either therefore allow us our way of speak- 
ing, which we think decent and proper; suitable to the 
idea we have, and to the circumstances of the case; 
founded in the very nature and reason of things: or else 
find out a better for your own, that we may, at length, 
learn from you how we ought to speak in this matter. 

You will say, it may be, that the instance I have 
chosen is not exactly parallel in every circumstance. 
No; God forbid it should. But it agrees so far as-is 
sufficient for my purpose. There is this manifest differ- 
ence, that you suppose the several substrata so. many 
parts of God; though every one of them infinitely wise, 
infinitely good, infinitely powerful, infinitely every thing, 
but extended. We, more consistently, suppose three 
Persons equal, in all respects; none of them singly part 
of God; but every one perfect God. 

A. second difference is, that you suppose all the finite 
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parts, making one infinile, to be one being, one God, and 
one Person; by continutty, I presume, and a personal 
union of the parts. .We suppose three Persons to be one 
God, by their inseparability and the essential union of the 
Persons: which, I humbly conceive, we are as able to 
explain, as you are to explain the other; and, I hope, 
more able to prove it. 

A third difference permit me to mention, that you suffer 
your imaginations to wander, where you can find no- 
footing ; we are content to’wnderstand only, and that im- 
perfectly, without imagining at all. 

In fine, you have philosophized so far in these high 
and deep matters, that you really want all the same fa- 
-vourable allowances, which we are thought to do. Others 
may object several. things to us, which would bear 
equally hard upon us both. The simplicity of the divine 
nature, for instance, is.one of the strongest and most 
popular objections: but the learned Doctor has broke 
through it; and has contrived a solution, a very good 
one, both for himself and us*., I have often thought no 
hands so proper to be employed against the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity, as those which are good only at 
pulling down, and not,at building up. If once you come 
to settling and determining points of a mysterious nature, 
there will be as fair a plea for this also: and I doubt not, 
but the same thread of reasoning, which first brought 
you to question it, will, when carefully pursued, and as 
soon as you perceive the like difficulties almost in every 
thing, bring you to make less scruple of it. But lest 
others should imagine, from what hath been said, that 
they.may have some advantage over us, let me add these 
few considerations farther. 

1. That what hath been urged is not aural arguing 
ad hominem; but it is appealing to what good sense and 
impartial, reason dictates equally to you or us, on such 
or such suppositions. | | 

2. That, if we come .to reason minutely on any other 


¢ Answer to the Sixth Letter, p. 39, 40.° 
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matter, alike incomprehensible as this of the holy Trinity, 
we may soon lose ourselves in inextricable mazes. 

3. That if they please to take any other hypothesis of 
the omnipresence, they may meet with difficulties there 
also, perhaps not inferior to the former. 

4. That if they choose to rest in generals, without.any 
hypothesis at all, and without descending to the modus 
and minutie of it: this is the very thing which we desire 
and contend for, in regard to the blessed Trinity, (which 
ought certainly to be equally dealt with,) and then we 
may soon come to a good agreement. 

By pursuing this point, I had almost neglected the 
‘earned Doctor’s third aphorism; ‘“ That nothing indi- 
<‘ vidual can be communicated.” Here is as great a fal- 
lacy and ambiguity in the word individual, as before in 
the word being. 1 shall make this plain to you. That 
particular substance, which is supposed to pervade, and 
to be commensurate to the sun, is an individual being, in 
some sense; unless there be a medium between a being 
and not a being, which the learned Doctor admits not: 
the whole substance likewise is one individual being, and 
Person too, upon the Doctor’s hypothesis: and we say 
farther, that three Persons may be one individual being ; 
having, we think, a very good meaning in it. So here 
are plainly three senses of the word individual; and till 
you can fix a certain principle of individuation, (a thing 
much wanted, and by which you might oblige the learned 
world,) any one of these senses appears as just and rea- 
sonable as another. Now the Doctor’s maxim, rightly 
understood, may be true, in all these senses. For, in re- 
spect of the first, what is peculiar and proper to one part, 
is not communicated or common to other parts: in respect 
of the second, what is proper to one Person, is not com- 
mon to other persons: and so, in respect of the third, what 
is proper to one essence or substance, is not common to 
other essences or substances. All this is very true: but to 
‘what -purpose is it, or whom does the learned Doctor 
contradict? This is only telling us, that so far, or in such 
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respect, as any thing is supposed individual or incommuni- 
cable, it is supposed individual or incommunicable; which 
nobody doubts of. But whether this or that be commu- 
nicable, or how far, or in what manner (which is all the 
difficulty) remains a question as much as ever; and the 
Doctor’s maxim will not help us at all init. It may be 
the safest way, first to try the strength and the use of it 
upon the Doctor's own hypothesis. Let it be asked, 
whether the wisdom, &c. residing in that part which per- 
vades the sun, (for it seems that it must be mtelligent, and 
infinitely so; unless one infinite intelligent be made up of 
unintelligents, or finite intelligents ;) I say, let it be asked, 
whether that be the very individual wisdom which resides 
in another part, at any givén distance. I presume, to 
this question you must answer, yes: and then we are to 
observe, that here is but one individual infinite wisdom, 
which is entirely in the whole, and entirely in every part ; 
proper, in some sense, to each single part, (since it can 
have only such attributes as inhere in it,) and yet common 
to all; diffused through extended substance, yet not co- 
extended; nor multiplied, because but one. If you admit 
thus far, as I think you must, we shall have nothing to 
apprehend, in point of reason, (which nevertheless is what 
you chiefly trust to,) against the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The communication of essential attributes, which we speak 
of, is at least as intelligible as what I have been men- 
tioning; and every whit as consistent with the Doctor’s 
maxim, that nothing which is individual can be communi- 
cated. Only you have your sense of indwidwal, and we 
have owrs; and you can account no better for so many 
and infinitely distant parts making one Person, than we 
for three Persons making one substance, or one God. Let 
us' therefore be content to stop where it becomes us; and 
frankly confess our ignorance of these things: for by 
pretending farther, we shall not discover less ignorance than 
‘before, but much greater vanity. I would not have pre- 
‘sumed to discourse thus freely of the tremendous sub- 
stance of the eternal God, ‘(infinitely surpassing human 
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comprehension,) were it not, in a manner, necessary, in 
order to expose. the folly and the presumption of doing it. 
If the doctrine of the blessed Trinity is to stand or fall by 
this kind of reasoning, it was very proper to make some 
trial of it first, where it might be done more safely, to see 
how it would answer. You, 1 presume, cannot complain 
of me, for treating you in your own way, and turning 
upon you your own artillery. But to proceed. You are 
positive in it, “ that the Son of God hath not the indi- 
“‘ vidual attributes of God the Father; for then,’ say 
you, “he must be the Father.” On the contrary, I 
affirm, that he hath the individual attributes of God the 
Father, as much as he has the individual essence: for 
otherwise he must be a creature only: and. therefore the 
question between you and me in plain terms is, whether 
the Son be God, or a creature? 


Query X. 


Whether tf they (the attributes belonging to the Son) be not 
individually the same, they can be any thing more than 
faint resemblances of them, differing from them as finite 
from infinite; and then in what sense, or with what 
truth, can the Doctor pretend, that ‘* all divine powers, 
“except absolute supremacy and independency,” are com- 
municated to the Son? And whether every being, besides 
the one supreme Being, must not necessar ily be a crea- 
ture, and finite; and whether “ all divine powers’ can 
le communicated to a creature, infinite raoe to a 
finite being. 


I HAVE put under one Query what before made two, 
because the substance of them is. nearly the same, and 
contains but one argument. ._ I have two things upon my 
hands at once; first to clear and fix your sense, which is 
industriousl y dante and next to confute it. The 
present Query relates chiefly to the former, to draw you 


* Script. Doctr. p. 298. 
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out of general and ambiguous terms, that so we may 
come up the closer, and fall directly to the point in ques- 
tion. You tell me, in answer to the former part, that 
the divine “ attributes of the Son are not individually the 
**same with those of the Father>.” By which you 
mean, that they are not divine: and so here you have dis- 
covered, that the Doctor does not understand divine, as 
others do in this controversy; and as a candid and in- 
genuous reader might be apt to understand him. You 
add, that “ they (the attributes of the Son) are notwith- 
“* standing, more than faint resemblances; the Son being 
“the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express 
“‘image of his Person.” TI allow that this text does set 
forth a great deal more than a “ faint resemblance :” 
but you have not shown that your hypothesis supposes 
so much; and therefore the quoting of this text is only 
arguing against yourself. The inference we draw from 
this text, consonant to all antiquity, is, that the resem- 
blance between Father and Son is complete and perfect ; 
and that therefore they do not differ as finile and infinite, 
since that supposition would set them at an imjinite dis- 
tance from any such perfect and complete resemblance. 
You observe farther, that there can be but one “ intelli- 
“‘ gent being’’ (the same with you, as person) ‘ absolutely 
“¢ infinite in all respects,”’ (p. 55.) which, though an abser- 
tion of great importance, you are pleased barely to lay 
down, without the least tittle of proof, or so much as pre- 
tence to it. Nay, you admit in your ¢ Notes, that there 
may be two infinite beings, in the sense of immense ; that 
is, two beings omnipresent, or infinitely extended. And 
why not as well two Persons infinitely perfect in all other 

b Page 64. | 

© One infinite, in the sense of immense, does not (by site up all space) 
exclude (necessarily) another immense, any more than it excludes any finite. 
For if a finite being doth not exclude (God) from a finite place, it is plain 
that an infinite, that is, an immense being, cannot exclude him from infinite, 
that is, from immense place. So that perhaps it is no such absolute impossi- 


bility, as some have thought it, to suppose two distinct immense beings. 
Note, p. 56. ; 
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respects, as well as presence? For, to use your own way 
of arguing in that very place, if finite power, wisdom, 
goodness, &c. do not exclude infinite; it is plain that. a- 
Jinite power, wisdom, goodness, &c. of one, do not-ex- 
clude the infinite power, goodness, &c. of another. Be- 
sides, that two, infinite in all respects, are as easily con- 
ceived as two, infinite in any: and therefore here you 
seem, by your too liberal concessions, to have unsaid 
what you had said before; and to have unrayelled your 
own objection. You are aware, that an adyersary may 
take advantage of what you say; and endeavour, lamely, 
to prevent it, by telling us, (p. 56.) that though it be pos- 
sible to suppose two distinct immense beings, yet it is. 
impossible there should be two immense beings of the 
same individual nature; for so, they must coincide, and be 
but one Person. But what if those who assert the same 
individual nature, in more persons than one, understand 
the words in a larger sense than you here take them in? 
It is very certain they do not understand the phrase of 
the same individtial nature,as you, who make it equivalent 
to the same Person, understand it: for they assert more 
persons than one to have the same individual nature. In 
the mean while, what a wonderful discovery is this, 
which you have laid such a stress on; that two persons 
cannot be one person, without coinciding and making one 
person. This is all that you have really said; and very 
true it is; only I am at a loss to find out the pertinency 
of it. To conclude this head: as to infinite, in the sense 
of extension, (into length, breadth, and height,) you will 
give me leave to suspend my judgment. I do not find 
either that it is asserted in Scripture, or generally main- 
tained by the Fathers; but that it is liable to many diffi- 
culties, in point of reason, more than I am, at present, able 
to answer. See what a 4 late thoughtful writer has said, 
and what ¢Cudworth had before collected on that sub- 
: pees Inquiry into the Existence and Nature of God, by S. C. part ii. 
L; 5 
. a ftéllcatial System, p. 822—834, : 
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ject. In my humble opinion, such intricate questions are 
too high for us, and are what our faculties were not 
made for. However that be, you and I need not differ. 
For if you can admit the possibility of two infinite ex- 
tended beings, you can have nothing considerable to ob- 
ject against the one infinity of three infinite Persons, 
which I assert, and without determining the modus of it. 

You proceed to observe, that “ the Son’s office and 
“‘ character doth not require infinite powers:” to which 
I shall only say, that it may, for any thing you know; so 
that this is only guessing in the dark. Last of all, you 
come to interpret Dr. Clarke; supposing him to mean 
py divine powers', all divine powers relating to the Son’s 
character. If he meant so, he might easily have said so: 
and yet if he had, he had still left us in uncertainties as 
much as ever; to muse upon a distinction which he has 
no ground for; and which, when admitted, will make no 
man wiser. You “hope the Querist is so good a phi- 
< losopher as to perceive, (though he doth not consider 
“ it,) that absolute infinite perfections include and: infer 
“© supremacy and independency. And therefore, when 
«Dr. Clarke excepted supremacy and independency, he 
< plainly, in reason and consequence, excepted absolute 
“ infinite powers.” 

Now I am persuaded, that Dr. Clarke would have 
thought it hard measure to have been charged by his ad- 
versaties with this so plain consequence, which you here 
so freely lay upon him. The Querist was aware that the 
Doctor’s words might bear an orthodox sense; namely, 
that to the Son are communicated all things belonging to 
the Father, excepting only what is personal; that is, ex- 
cepting that he is not the first in order; not supreme, in 
that sense, nor unoriginate. The Doctor well knew that 
his words might bear this construction; and perhaps would 
not have took it well of any, but a friend, that should 
haye tied down a loose and general expression to a strict 
particular meaning; and then have loaded it with conse- 
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quences too shocking to be admitted in plain and express 
terms. But to proceed. You seem to be much offended 
at the Querist for asking, “ whether all divine powers can 
“be communicated to a creature, infinite perfection to a 
“finite being ?’’ This, you say, is ‘* an evident contra- 
“¢ diction, which ought not to have been put by one scho- 
“Jar upon another.” But, after this rebuke, you will 
please to hearken to the reason of the case. The diffi- 
culty, you know, with the Querist was, how to come at 
the Doctor’s real sense, couched under general and am- 
biguous expressions ; that so the controversy might be 
brought to a point; and it might be seen plainly what 
was the true\state of the question: which, as appears 
now, is only this; whether God the Son be a creature or 
no. The Doctor talked of the Son’s having divine powers, 
and all divine powers. It was very proper to ask you, whe- 
ther he hereby meant infinite powers or no; and withal 
to show, if you should not answer directly, that he could 
hot mean it, consistently with the Arian hypothesis ; 
which he seemed, in other parts of his performance, to 
espouse. You will not yet say directly, that the Son’s 
perfections are finite, nor deny them to be infinite: so 
hard a thing it is to draw you out of your ambiguous 
terms, or to make you speak plainly what you mean. 
All you are pleased to say is, that the powers or perfec- 
tions of the Son are not absolutely infinite: as if infinity 
were of two sorts, absolute and limited; or might be 
rightly divided into infinity, and not infinity. Instead of 
this, I could wish that words may be used in their true 
and proper meaning. If you do not think the perfec- 
tions of the Son are infinite, and yet are unwilling to 
limit them; let them be called indefinite, which is the 
proper word to express your meaning; and then every 
reader may be able to understand us, and may see where 
we differ. We are both agreed that the Doctor, by divine 


powers, did not mean infinite powers. Now let us pro- 
ceed to the next Query. 
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Query XI. 


Whether if the Doctor means by divine powers, powers 
given by God (in the same sense as angelical powers are 
divine powers) only in a higher degree than‘are given to 
other beings ; it be not equivocating, and saying nothing : 
nothing that can come up to the sense of those texts before 
cited, * or to these following ? 


Applied to the one God. To God the Son. 

Thou, even thou, art Lord All things were made by him, 
alone; thou hast made heaven, || Johni.3. By him were all things 
_the heaven of heavens, with all || created: he is before all things, 
their hosts, the earth, and all || and by him all things consist, 
things that are therein, &c. Neh. || Coloss. i. 16, 17. 
ix. 6. . Thou, Lord, in the beginning 

In the beginning God created || hast laid the foundation of the 
the heaven and the earth. Gen. |} earth; and the heavens are the 
Baas works of thine hands, Heb. i. 10. 


_ IF the Doctor means, by divine powers, no more than 
is intimated in this Query, I must blame him first for 
equivocating and playing with an ambiguous word; and 
next for restraining and limiting the powers of the Son of 
God; not only without, but against Scripture; and con- 
sequently for giving us, not the ‘“ Scripture Doctrine of 
“the Trinity,” but his own. That there is no ground, 
from the texts themselves, for any such limitation as is 
now supposed, is tacitly implied in the Doctor’s own con- 
fession, that the Son is excluded from nothing but abso- 
lute supremacy and independency: ‘ So naturally does 
‘‘ truth sometimes prevail, by its own native clearness 
“and evidence, against the strongest and most settled 
“¢ prejudices.” . Indeed the thing is very clear from the 
texts themselves cited above; especially when strength- 
ened with those now produced under this Query. That 
the Son was and is endowed with creative powers, is 
plain from these texts, and others which might be added ; 


» Query V. p. 63. 
VOL. I. K 
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and is confirmed by the unanimous suffrage of Catholic 
antiquity. And that the title of Creator is the distin- 
guishing character of the one supreme God, is so clear 
from > Scripture, that he who runs may read it. Now let 
us consider what you have to except, in order to elude the 
force of this argument. 
“The Son of God,” you say, “is manifestly the Fa- 
« ther’s agent in the creation of the: universe ;”” referring 
to Ephes. iii. 9. and to Heb. i. 2. from whence you infer, 
that he is “subordinate in nature and powers to him.” 
This you have, (p. 58.) and in your Notes (p. 55.) you 
insist much upon the distinction between 8/ adré and tm 
atré, explaining the former of an instrumental, and the 
latter of an efficient cause; of which more in due time 
and place. As to the Son’s being agent with, or assistant 
to the Father, in the work of creation, we readily admit 
it; and even contend for it. The Father is primarily, and 
the Son secondarily, or immediately, Author of the world ; 
which is so far from proving that he is inferior, in nature 
or powers, to the Father, that it is rather a convincing 
argument that he is equal in both. A subordination of 
order, but none of nature, is thereby intimated. ©° Euse- 
bius, whom you quote (p. 55.) out of Dr. Clarke, and 
d mistranslate to serve your purpose, does not deny the 
proper efficiency of the Son in the work of creation. All 
he asserts is, that the creation is primarily and eminently 
attributed to the Father, because of his atSevria, his pre- 
rogative, authority, supremacy, as Father, or first Person; 
not denying the Son’s proper efficiency, but only (if I may 
so call it) ‘original efficiency; that is, making him the 


b Nehem. ix..6, Isa. xl. 12,13, 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. Isa. xlii. 5, 8. Isa. 
xliii. 1, 10. Jer.x, 10, 11,12. See Serm. iit. p. 94, &e. 

© See Euseb. contr. Marcel. 1. i. c. 20. p. 84. 

4 The learned Doctor, and, after him, you construe, da abr&, and 0/ airs, 
by efficient and ministering cause. As if a ministering cause might not be 
efficient, or must necessarily be opposed to it. 

© This is excellently illustrated by the elder Cyril. Warges BernStvres oe 
wavre norucnevtotas, Th TB rareds vebwurs 6 vies re wevee Dnpuseynosy Ive ro 
Mav vedpece rngn TH ware) chy avdevrinny teciav, nol d vids Ot dru ten teciay ray 
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second and not the first Person; not Father, but Son. In- 
deed, the ‘general opinion of the ancients centered in 
this; that the Father, as supreme, issued out orders for 
the creation of the universe, and the Son executed them. 
And this was asserted, not only by the Ante-Nicene 
writers, but § Post-Nicene too; and such as strenuously 
defended the Catholic faith against the Arians. I have 
before observed, that the ancients had a very good mean- 
ing and intent in assigning (as it were) to the three Per- 
sons their several parts or provinces in the work of crea- 
tion: and let no man be offended, if, in this way of con- 
sidering it, the Son be sometimes said dangereiv, or dmovp- 
yelv, or the like, This need not be thought any greater 
disparagement to the dignity of the Son, than it is, on 
the other hand, a disparagement to the dignity of the 
Father to be represented as haying the counsel and assist- 
ance of two other Persons; or as leaving every thing to 
be wisely ordered, regulated, and perfected by the Son 
and Holy Spirit. These things are not to be strictly and 
rigorously interpreted according to the letter; but oixove- 
punts, and Seongerws. The design of all was; 1. To keep 
up a more lively sense of a real distinction of Persons. 
2. To teach us the indivisible unity and coessentiality of 
all Three, as of one iCreator. 3. To signify wherein that 
unity consists, or into what it ultimately resolves, viz. 
into unity of principle, one ’Apy}, Head, Root, Fountain 
of all. As to the distinction between 8 atré and ta’ airs, 
per quem and ex quo, or the like, it can be of very little 


inv dnproveynudray nal unre murine amuUrrAoTeIWSA rhs dermoreing cay Biav dn- 
fsoupynuaray, whee 6 vies rev bm wAAoU SnmuoveynStyrwy Bucircin, GAAG Tada 
avrov. Catech. xi. p. 160. ed. Bened. 

f See Ireneus, p. 85. Tertullian. contr. Prax. c. 12. Hippolyt. contr. 
Noet. c. T4. ; 

s See Petavius de Trin. 1. ii. c.7. Bull. D. F. p. 80, 111. 

h Vid. Cotelerii Not. ad Herm. Mandat. v. p.:91, et ad Apost. Const. 1. v. 
c. 20. p. 326. 

i So Origen, who makes the Father dnyuseyds, and the Son dypiseyes, contr. 
Cels. p. 317. yet, in the very same treatise, denies that the world could have 
more Creators than one, M? dvvaptvov dad rorray Onusovgyay ryeyovevat, p. 18. 
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service to your cause. The preposition did, with a geni- 
tive after it, is frequently used, as well in Scripture, as in 
ecclesiastical writers, to express the efficient cause, as 
much as 6x, or éx, or apis, or any other. So that the 
argument drawn from the use of the prepositions is very 
poor and trifling, as was long since observed by * Basil the 
Great, who very handsomely exposes its author and in- 
ventor, Aétius, for it. Please but to account clearly for 
one text, out of many, (Rom. xi. 36.) ‘Of him, pe 
“ through him, (8f atr8,) and to him, are all things: 
“© whom be glory for ever.” If you understand this 4 
the Father; then, by your argument from the phrase 8V 
aité, you make him also no more than an instrumental 
cause: if you understand it of more persons, here is an 
illustrious proof of a Trinity in Unity. If it be pretended, 
which is the ! Doctor’s last resort, that although the use 
of those prepositions singly be not sufficient, yet when 
they are used “ in express contradistinction to each other,” 
they are of more significancy ; I answer, first, that I desire 
to know of what significancy they are in Rom. xi. 36. 
where they seem to be used in express contradistinction to 
each other; and secondly, admitting that they are of sig- 
nificancy, they may signify only a real distinction of Per- 
sons, as ™St. Basil well observes; or some priority of 
‘ order proper to the first Person: this is all the use which 
_ any Catholic writer ever pretended to make of the dis- 
tinction. However, to countenance the distinction be- 
tween the Father as the efficient, and the Son as the in- 
strumental cause, you are pleased to say farther, (p. 56.) 
“it is remarkable, that (according to the sense of the 
* foregoing distinction) though Christ is frequently styled 
‘“ by the ancients Teyvirys and Aywiepyts, yet Toimrys ray 
“ GAwy is (to the best of my remembrance) always con- 
* fined by them to the Father only.” 

Had your remark been true and just, yet it would not 


k De Spir. Sanct. p. 145, &c. 1 See Scriptr. Doctr. p. 90. 
™ De Spir. Sanct. p. 148. 
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be easy to shew that texvirns, or however Onpsspryos, may 
not signify as much as ® womrys. But your memory has 
much deceived you in this matter; and you should be 
cautious how you make your readers rely upon it. Those 
words (especially the two last of them) seem to have been 
used by the ancients promiscuously; and to have been 
applied indifferently to Father or Son, as they had occa- 
sion to mention either. If they are oftener applied to the 
Father, it is only because he is the first Person; and is 
therefore primarily and eminently reyvirns, Sypsseyds, Or 
@omr}s; not that the Son is not strictly, properly, and 
completely Creator also, according to the fullest sense and 
import of any, or of all those words. They were intended 
to signify that the Son is the immediate and efficient cause 
of all things; had creative powers; and was, with the 
Father, Creator of men, of angels, of the whole universe. 
A late Pwriter is pleased to express himself, upon this 
head, in such a manner as may deceive ignorant and un- 
wary readers. ‘“ I know not” (says he) “that either Arians, 
“or any primitive Christian writers, ever adventured to 
“‘ give the character of great Architect of the universe to 
«¢ Jesus Christ; choosing rather, with the sacred writings, 
“< to say, in softer language, that through him God created 
« all, and reserving the absolute title of Creator of the uni- 
“ verse to another.” 

If he knows not these things, he might forbear to speak 
of them. What he says, even of the sacred writings, is 
misrepresentation : for they do not constantly follow that 


n See Origen. contr. Cels. p. 317. where the Son is said roijoa: xiv xdopoy, 
and the Father to be rewrws, that is, primarily, or eminently, dnusueyis. If 
romrns signified more than Inusoveyds, Origen spoke very unaccurately. 

Cyril of Alexandria supposes God the Father to have been in reality rey- 
viens from everlasting ; dusovgyds in power and intention only. Thesaur. 
ass. iv. p. 34. Yet Athanasius makes ramrns to signify more than rexviens. 
Orat. contr. Arian. ii. p. 489. Authors do not always observe a critical ex- 
actness in the use of words. 

° The Arians themselves would say, sua virtute fecit, meaning it of the 
Son, See the citation above, p. 66. 

p Mr. Emlyn, Exam. of Dr. Bennet, p. 12. first edit. 
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soft language, which he so.much approves of. They do 
it not in Johni. 3, to. Coloss. i. 16. Hebr. i. 10. Neither 
can that construction be ascertained, in any one of these 
texts, from any necessary force of the preposition 2. As 
to antiquity, which this gentleman pretends to, he may 
know, ‘hereafter, that the character of “4great Architect 
“ of the universe,” is expressly given to Jesus Christ, by 
Eusebius; who was never suspected of carrying ortho- 
doxy too high, A man must be a very stranger to the 
ancients, who can make any question whether they attri- 
buted the work of creation to the Son, as much as to the 
Father. They ascribed it equally to both; only with this 
difference, as before observed, that, for the greater ma- 
jesty and dignity of the Father, as the first Person, they 
supposed him to Tissue out orders, or to give his fiat, for 
the creation, and the Son to execute. From hence we 
may easily understand in what sense the title of Creator 
was ‘primarily or eminently attributed to the Father; 
and yet, as to any real power or efficiency, the Son is as 
truly and properly Creator; and is frequently so styled, 
by the primitive writers, in the tfullest and strongest 


. 


1 'O piyas rev drwy Dypuoveyes Adyos. Fused. E. H.1. x. c. 4. pag. 316. 

* Tod wiv rargds sidoxtyros neh xeAsvovros, TB Ot VIR redacovros xa) SnusoveryBy- 
Tos, TU 0: wvetuuros retPavros xual avzovros. Tren. p. 285. ed. Bened. 

Tlarne adéanoey, vids txolnoty, avec 2Pavtowcev. Hippol. contr. Noet. p. 16. 

§ TIearas dymsougyov. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 317. 

t Il gds avr? yao xal dl adc® rdévru tytvero, tvds dveos cB rareds xal TB viod. 
Athenag. p. 38. ed. Oxon. Observe zpis air#, as well as di aur®. 

Aires tuural chy Uany Onusougyioas. “Ayyérwy dnusoveyes. Tatian, p. 22, 26. 
ed. Ox. 

Taroy movoyern, rerov révrav wonrny. Tren. p. 44. ed. Bened. Trev xdcpov 
wanrnv——ss rc Iie tranauSore. Ibid. Tov rav révrav xrishy, od Snpesove- 
yor, nal roinray, Aoyo Te Ock, p. 79, Tay drdvrwy rexvirns Aoyos, p. 190. 
Fabricator omnium, p. 219. Fabricator universorum, p. 307. Mundi factor, 
p,.315, 


“Ou ce réyre dednuitpynrou. Clem. Alexandr. p. 7, edit. Oxon. Supwrtyrwy 
Osoy eye povov 


Onsoueryoy vioy ey mwarel, p. 142. Tavera 6 Adyos aaisi 
Th dhe Onusougysi —— 7% xdcjov nad cod Gr Seaarov Snusougyes, p. 310. “H 
Tov Aw Hern, Pp. 669. ‘O Adyos Snuuoveying aclrios, p. 654, evewy dnpsougye, 
p. 768, Tov 
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terms. You may see some testimonies, in the margin, 
from Athenagoras, Tatian, Ireneus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen, It would be easy to add more, from 
Hippolytus, Gregory of Neocesarea, Noyatian, and in- 
deed from the generality of the Church writers down 
from Barnabas to the Council of Nice. I must observe 
to you, that even your admired "Eusebius, (whom you 
before quoted in your favour, mistaking him very widely,) 
he applies the title of womr}s ray drwy, (the highest which 
you think the Father himself can haye,) to the Son, no 
less than thrice; as Ireneus had done, thrice also, before, 
in words equivalent; and Origen, probably, once; as also 
x Hippolytus: not to mention that all the Fathers, by in- 
terpreting Gen. i, 26. (@omowpey dvSquwmov, &c.) of Father 
and Son jointly, have implicitly and consequentially, 
though not expressly, said the same thing. To proceed. 
You have an argument to prove that creating does not 
imply infinite power. “é For,” you say, “was the extent 
“of those powers then exercised, infinite, it is evident, 
“ the world must be infinite also,” (p. 58.) This indeed 
is doing the business at once: for, if this reasoning be 
just, the Father himself, as well as the Son, is effectually 
excluded from ever giving any sensible proof, or from ex- 
erting any act, of infinite power. St. Paul’s argument 
from the creation, for the eternal power and Godhead of 
the Creator, is rendered inconclusive: for it will be easy 


Toy Abyoy weronnivar ravre, ou 6 Tarnp LUTH tuereianere, Orig. contr. Cels. 
p. 63. Comp. Athanas. de Decret. S. N. p. 216. 

Anusougyiy Tov Tévruv, HTISNY, month, rav rdveovr, Origen. apud Huet. 
Origenian. p. 38. 

N. B. This last citation, from a catena, is of less authority ; but the cita- . 
tions from his other certainly genuine works are, in sense, equivalent. 

u Euseb. in Psalm. p. 125. de Laud. Const. c. 14. in Ps. p. 630. See also 
in Psalm. 631. in the first of the three places the words are remarkably full 
and strong. ‘O dnproveyis Abyos, 6 womnrhs ray gaws, ‘The other two are equi- 
valent in sense. “Aréyrwy rors, and 0 wonrhs avray: where sAwy is under- 
stood, 

x Contr. Beron. et Hel. p. 226. Comp. contr. Noet. p. 16. 

The genuineness of the first is somewhat doubtful ; but the last is not ques- 
tioned. 
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to reply, in contradiction to the Apostle’s reasoning, that 
the things which are made are finite, and therefore cannot 
prove the maker of them to be infinite: so that atheists 
and unbelievers were not so entirely without excuse, as 
the good Apostle imagined. If you think there is some 
difference between infinite power, and eternal power and 
Godhead; and therefore that the Apostle’s argument is 
not pertinent to the point in hand; I shall be content, if 
creating be allowed a sufficient proof of the Son’s eternal 
power and Godhead; since it brings me directly to the 
point I aim at: besides, that infinite power will come in 
of course afterwards, by necessary inference and implica- 
tion. I had almost forgot to take notice of your way of 
wording your argument, which looks not very fair. You 
say, “was the extent of those powers infinite ;” as if any 
one said it was, in the sense wherein you understand the 
word extent. For reasons best known to yourself, you 
do not distinguish between extent of power ad intra, in 
respect of degree; and extent of power ad extra, in re- 
spect of the exercise of it. It may require an infinite de- 
gree of power to create a grain of sand; though the ex- 
éent of that outward act reaches no farther than the thing 
created. Now, you know, our dispute is only about in- 
_ finite extent of power in the first sense. Let us therefore 
put the argument into plain words, and see how it will 
bear. 

“Was the power exercised in the creation infinite in 
“ degree, or exceeding any finite power, then it is evident 
“ that the world must be infinite’ Make this out, with 
any tolerable sense, or connection, and you will do some- 
thing. Next let us put the argument in the other light. 

“« If the power exercised in the creation extended to an 
* infinite compass, or to an infinite namber of things, then 
“ it ts evident that the world must be infinite.’ Right: if 
the creation had been infinite in extent, the creation must 
have been infinite in extent. But who is it that you are 
disputing against? Or whom do you oblige by these dis- 
coveries? The question is, whether the creating, that. is, 
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producing out of nothing, any one single thing, however 
small in extent, be not an act proper to God only ; ex- 
ceeding any finite power; incommunicable to any crea- 
ture. It is sufficient for you, to put us upon the proof of 
the affirmative: no considering man would ever attempt 
to prove the negative. As to the affirmative, there are 
many very probable presumptive proofs, such as ought to 
.bave great weight with us: particularly, creation every- 
where in Scripture looked on as a divine act; not so 
much as a grain of sand, or a particle of matter, said 
to be created by an angel, or archangel, or any creature 
whatever; reasonable to suppose that nothing can come 
into being by any power less than his, who is the Author 
and Fountain of all being. To this agrees the general 
sense of the more sober and thinking part of mankind. 
This was the doctrine of the y Ante-Nicene Catholic 
writers, so far as appears, as well as of those that came 
after. Wherefore the Arians, in ascribing creation to a 
creature, “innovated in the faith of Christ, copied after 
the Gnostics, 2and exposed their cause. Since they re- 
solved to make a creature only, of the Son of God, they 
should not have allowed him any power of creating; but 
should have interpreted all those texts which speak in 
favour of it, as the Socinians have done since, of a meta- 
phorical creation. That indeed had been novel, and strained 
enough; but accompanied with less absurdity than the 
other. However, this use we may make of what the 
Arians so generally granted; first, to observe, that Scrip- 
ture and tradition must have appeared to run very strong, 
at that time, for it: and it may farther shew, “¢ how easy 


y Hoc Deus ab homine differt, quaoniam Deus quidem facit, homo autem 
fit: et quidem qui facit, semper idem est. Jren. p. 240. ed. Bened. 

Nihil enim in totum Diabolus invenitur fecisse, videlicet cum et ipse crea- 
tura sit Dei, quemadmodum et reliqui angeli. Jren. p. 228. 

See also Bull. D. F. Epilog. p. 291, 292. 

Z Ove yee BE aeyyeros Inpsougysivy Iuvncovrms, xTicmara dvre¢ xe) airol, xdu 
Odbaravrives, xed Mapuiav, xai Baosrsidns roadie Ogovaies, nad vptis ixsivwy Cnrwroct 
cuyxanrs. Athan. Orat. ii. p. 489. 

a See Serm. iii. p. 99, &c. 
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“and natural that notion must be allowed to be, which 
<¢ s0 many could not forbear expressing clearly and dis- 
“ tinctly; even frequently when, at the same time, they 
“ were about to affirm, and endeavouring to prove, some- 
< thing not very consistent with it.” But we shall have 
more of this matter in the following Queries. 


Overy XII. 


Whether the Creator of all things was not himself un- 
created; and therefore could not be 2& obx dvrwy, made out 
of nothing ? 


THIS and the four following Queries, “are,’”’ you say, 
“ all, at most, but arguments, ad ignorantiam, or verecun- 
“ diam, (p. 59.) to put us upon determining things, on 
“either side, not clearly revealed.’ To say the truth, 
you seem here to be very much perplexed; and therefore 
have reason to complain: and I am not to expect any 
very clear and distinct answers. You admit (p. 60.) that 
“the Creator of all things must be himself uncreated.” 
Well then; the Son is Creator of all things; therefore he 
is uncreated. The premises are both your own; the con- 
clusion mine: and, one might think, it should be yours 
too. But you are, it seems, very loth to come into it; 
and discover a strong inclination to elude and evade it, 
if it were any way possible for you to do it. Let us see 
what you can say; “If the Scriptwre-sense be the true 
‘¢ and only proper sense of the word creature, (to wit, the 
“ visible and invisible worlds brought into being by the 
** power of the Adyos, or Son of God, in subordination to 
“ the will and power of the Father,) then it is manifest 
“ that the Adyos, who thus created them, must (whatever 
‘is the nature of his own production or generation) be, 
“‘in this way of speaking, uncreated.’”’. This is some- 
thing mysterious. It is however very plain that you are 
straining hard for some odd, peculiar sense of the word 
creature, or created; which is to be called the Scripture- 
sense; and if this does not relieve you, all is lost. 
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. You give us the “Scripture Doctrine’ of the creation; 
expressing both the creation itself, and the Person by 
whom it was wrought: and that whole doctrine, though 
set forth in many words, you call the “ Scripture-sense”’ 
of that one word, creature, or created. As if I should say, 
the Scripture-account of the ark is, that it was made by 
Noah; therefore the “ Scripture-sense” of the word ark, 
implies the making of it by Noah. Or, the Scripture- 
account of the temple is, that it was built by Solomon; 
therefore the Scripture-sense of the word temple, sup- 
poses it to be something made by Solomon: and if there 
were ever so many temples besides that one, yet they 
could. not properly be called temples, unless built by 
Solomon. This is just as good as your pretence, that 
creating does not signify simply creating; but creating 
by the Adyos. Give me leave to ask, whether the Jews, 
who kept their Sabbath in memory of the creation, and 
undoubtedly took their notion of it from Scripture, under- 
stood the word constantly in your sense, as created by 
the Adyos? If they did, that is a point l may make some 
use of another time: if they did not, then the ‘ Scrip- 
“‘ ture-sense’’ of the word creature, before the coming of 
the Messiah, was something different from what you have 
given us. I shall only add, that your pretended sense of 
the word creature, or created, does not seem to have pre- 
vailed so early as St. John’s time. He tells us, all things 
were made by him, that is, by the Adyos; and “ without 
“ him was not any thing made that was made.” Might 
he not better have said, in short, all things were created, 
neither was there any thing but what was created? It 
was perfectly needless, if your pretence be true, to insert, 
by him; because, in the ‘ Scripture-sense” of the word, 
it was implied, and the addition of it only renders it tau- 
tology. 

You go on to say, “it is, I think, for this reason, that 
“the Scriptures never say that he is created.” | Ingenu- 
ously confessed ; and therefore I hope you will not pre- 
sume, either to say, or to believe, that he is created. As 
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to the reason you assign for it, it is mere fancy and fic- 
tion: I hope, out of pure reverence to the sacred Writ, 
you will bethink yourself of some better. You add, on 
the other hand, that the Scriptures “‘ never say that he is 
“ uncreated ;” forgetting what you had acknowledged, 
in the same page, viz. ‘ that the Creator of all things 
“ must be himself uncreated, is an unavoidable conse- 
« quence in reason:” and that the Aéyos had created all 
things you admit, immediately after, as delivered in Scrip- 
ture. Wherefore, if Scripture, by wnavoidable consequence, 
does say, that he is uncreated; 1 hope Scripture does say 
it. The Scriptures, every where, carefully keep up the 
distinction between Creator and creature; and never con- 
found both in one. They tell us not of any creature of 
the Futher’s, which is not a creature of the Son’s also. 
They say, that “all things were made by him ;”’ and to 
be more expressive and emphatical, “‘ without him was 
“ not any thing made that was made.’ How can this 
be, if he himself was made? ‘* Si ipse factus est, non per 
< illum sunt omnia facta, sed cetera;’’ saith St. Austin. 
As to the sense of the Ante-Nicene writers, in this par- 
ticular, it is well known that they do implicitly and conse- 
quentially, almost every where, declare the Son to be 
uncreated. You may see some *testimonies referred to 
in the margin, where they do it also directly, and in ex- 
press words. I scruple not to put Origen amongst them : 
his orthodoxy has been effectually defended by the in- 
comparable Bishop Bull, in the opinion of the ablest and 
most impartial judges. The learned Doctor, notwith- 
standing, has been pleased to revive the dispute about 
Origen’s sentiments: with what success, shall be here 
examined, as briefly as may be. The words of Origen, 


* Athenagoras, Legat. p. 39. ed. Ox. Jgnat. ad Ephes. c. vii. p. 14. ed. 
Ox. Ireneus, |. ii. c. 25. p. 153. ed. Bened. Orig. contr. Cels. 1. vi. p. 287. 
Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. de Decret. Syn. N. p. 232. Dionysius Alex- 
andr. apud Eund. 230, 253, 257. Theognostus apud Eund. 230. 
Methodius apud Phot. p. 960. Hippolytus (probably) de Theol, et Incarn. 
p- 228. 
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‘which Phe lays hold on, are these. ¢TIpec6draroy wcvtwy 
Tay Enusoupyywarav, applied to the Son. Bishop Bull, like 
a skilful and a candid man, who did not care to set one 
ambiguous sentence against many plain ones, nor to make 
an author manifestly inconsistent, without as manifest a 
necessity, rendered the words, very rightly, ‘“ancienter 
‘than all creatures.” The Doctor himself is forced to 
dadmit that the words might bear this construction: and 
yet afterwards says, that ‘¢ Origen expressly reckoned the 
“Son among the dysoupyjpare.”’ But how expressly? 
This can never be proved merely from the force of apec- 
Gurarov, as a superlative: unless ‘Eusebius expressly reck- 
oned the Son among times and ages; or & Justin Martyr 
expressly reckoned the Pentateuch among profane histo- 
ries; or the same » Justin expressly reckoned Moses and 
the Prophets among the wise men of Greece: which is 
ridiculous. The superlative, we see, hath been used some- 
times comparatively ; and why not by Origen? He may 
only appear to say what he really does not. There is 
certainly a wide difference between verbally seeming to 
assert, and eapress/y asserting ; as much as between being 
barely capable of such a sense, and being capable of no 
. other sense. How then will the learned Doctor be able 
to*make good his pretensions? He ialleges the “ whole 
«¢ tenor of Origen’s opinion ;” in which he greatly mis- 
takes: for the whole tenor of Origen, especially in that 


b Script. Doctr. p. 184, 278, 282, alias 164, 245, 249. 

¢ Orig. contr. Cels. 1. v. p. 257, 

4 Script. Doctr. p. 184, alias 164. 

© Script. Doctr. p. 282, alias 249. 

f Tlavrds xeavev xal wavrav aiavov wegec6irares, De Laud. Constant. c. 1 
p. 501. Vales. ‘H xal adraiy widvay is) cexviris noel yeivou wavrds 7d xecabiraroy, 
‘Cyril. Alex. Dial. ii. de Trin. p. 446, Vid. contr. Jul. 1. i. p. 18. Et Theod. 
ad Gree. tom. iv. p. 462, 493. 

& Agyaurarny racwy Tov udev ‘Isogiay chy Maticiws ‘Isogiay, Paren. ¢, Xii. 
p. 70. ed. Oxon. 
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treatise from whence the passage is taken, is altogether 
contrary; as the learned well know, and Bishop Bull hath 
clearly shown. But the Doctor has a farther plea from 
a passage in k Athanasius, which he seems to be much 
pleased with; referring to it, once, and again, in his 
‘¢ Scripture Doctrine.” The principal words are these : 
Toy xa rio xtloews xdpiov, xoel maons tmooracews Snpsoupyev. 
The Doctor thinks he has here discovered a ! contradis- 
tinction between ris xticews (he neglects xdgiov) and. raons 
tmoaracews Onusoupysv. We are to suppose macys UmooTAcews 
of larger extent and signification than aaons xticews would 
have been: and, because Syuioupysv goes along with it, we 
are to suppose that Sypsodeynue was understood, by Atha- 
nasius, in a larger sense than xrioss: lastly, we are to 
suppose that Athanasius is, in this instance, the best in- 
terpreter of Origen; though it does not appear from Ori- 
gen’s own writings, that he knew any thing of this pe- 
culiar sense of dypsodpyyze, but the contrary. The bare 
recital of so many suppositions, advanced without proof, 
or any shadow of it, might suffice for an answer. But 
we may observe, 

1. That if Athanasius, being then a young man and an 
orator, intended only to vary his phrase, either to be more 
emphatical, or to give the better turn and cadence td a 
period, (and this might be all, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary,) then the Doctor’s criticism falls to the 
ground. 

2. If any contradistinction was intended, it should seem, 
that the same must hold with respect to xdgiov and Oyusee- 
yv: the consequence whereof is, that God the Father is 
not xveis so far and wide as he is Symsoupyds. It will be 
some Satisfaction to us, that if the Son be dyniodpynue, he 
has no Lord over him. . 

3. The constant use of dypiovpynun and Symsoupyos, in 


k Térov wovov elvor @cdv &AnDH, cov nad ws uTioews xUQIOV, Het TONS IOs he Ews 
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other authors, and even in ™ Athanasius himself, and in 
this very "treatise, is another strong presumption against 
the Doctor’s criticism. 

4. The consequences following from the supposition of 
such a sense, as the Doctor would impose upon Athana- 
sius, may be demonstrably confuted from the same trea- 
tise; nay, from the very same page where that remark- 
able passage is °. 

For, you must know, that, if the Doctor understands 
him right, Athanasius included the Son under réong tmo- 
oracews, whereof the Father is Onusoupyds: and so the Son 
must be oyusodpynuc according to Athanasius. Not only 
so, but he must also come under réons yevytis otolas ; 
which, for the purpose, the learned Doctor took care to 
render ‘all derivative being,” answering to his rendering 
of dnpsodpynue P afterwards. This might look fair and plau- 
sible, had we only that single sentence of Athanasius to 
form a judgment by: but it stands in a pretty large trea- 
tise ; wherein we find that Athanasius is ‘so far from sup- 
posing the Son to be dypsodpynua, that he makes him 
Imomris Of all the mvisible powers; nay, and * dyusovgyes tod 
mavros, which, I think, comes to as much as dymioupyds 
macys smocracews; and that therefore the learned Doctor 
may almost as reasonably bring the Father in, among the 
Snesoupynuara of the Son, as vice versa. To conclude; 
Athanasius, within a few lines of that passage which the 
Doctor makes use of, exempts the Son, clearly and ex- 


™ See Athianas. de Decret. Syn. Nic. pag. 235. where he expressly pleads 
that the Father cannot be said to be dxusovgyds, in respect of the Son. 

Ta un ovre tQeomaineny, rH uric Tuga Tov xTivuvTa AurgeloTEs TOMY Le 
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pressly, from the rank of such derivative beings, as the 
Doctor would place him with: *”Addos pv dors Tov yevn- 
ray, xah maons TH xTIvews. SO much for Athanasius, and 
the Doctor’s criticisms upon him. Now, if you please, 
let Origen be ours again, till you can better make out 
your title to him. I do not know that the Doctor has 
said any thing considerable to weaken the evidence of any 
other of the authors, referred to in the margin. So we 
may leave them as they are, and proceed to another 


Query. 


Overy XIII. 


Whether there can be any middle between being made out 
of nothing, and out of something ; that is, between being 
out of nothing, and out of the Father’s substance; be- 
tween being essentially God, and being a creature; 
whether, consequently, the Son must not be either essen- 
tially God, or else a creature ? 


HERE, again, I have run two Queries into one, (being 
nearly allied to each other,) for the conveniency of me- 
thod. Questions of this kind you like not: It is,” you 
say, pressing you to “determine things not clearly re- 
“¢ vealed :’’ as if you had not determined already upon the 
points in question, or were at all afraid of doing «it. 
Permit me to say, you have determined: but because the 
conclusion is too shocking to appear in broad terms, and 
‘too weak to bear; therefore you keep it under cover, and 
lay colours upon it, the better to deceive and draw in an 
unwary reader: this is what I complain of. Let every 
reader be apprised, that the only question between us is, 
whether his Creator and Redeemer be a creature, or no: 
and then the cause will be brought to a short issue; and 
it will soon be seen where the truth lies. It is not that 
I desire to draw you into danger of censure, of which you 
are apprehensive; I could not have a thought so mean: 
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besides that I intended, and desired, for the greater free- 
dom of debate, to be private: and jfyou, perhaps, may be 
so still, if you please. It concerns every honest man to 
have the cause fairly laid open. While you are endea- 
vouring to expose the received Opinion, as much as you 
are able, let your own be shown in its true colours, and 
then set against it; that so we may the more easily 
judge, which has the advantage upon the comparison. 
You are very sensible, I doubt not, that the arguments 
against the Son’s being a creature bear upon you with 
such strength, force, and full light, that you had rather 
have the pinch of the question concealed from the reader, 
or disguised under other terms. The ancient Arians, the 
immediate successors of Arius, found it absolutely neces- 
sary to refine upon their leader, to refine, I mean, in lan- 
guage; for their faith was the same. When the world 
was in a manner their own; and when they were so far 
from fearing censure themselves, that they employed the 
secular power to @plunder, persecute, and destroy as 
many as opposed them; even then, those men durst not 
say directly, that the Son of God was a a creature. We 
have creed after creed drawn up by them; and Arius’s 
positions Pexpressly disclaimed by some of them; 
though, at the same time, they meant the same things. 
And what was the meaning of this wary proceeding ; 
this walking in disguise, while they had nothing to fear 
from the powers in being? The reason is plain: their 
doctrine was new, and © shocking to Christian ears. It 
was not fit to appear in ‘clear and plain words. It was 
to be insinuated only in remote hints, and dark inuendos. 
People were to be decoyed, and gradually drawn into a 
new faith; which if they had fully understood, and seen 


* See Athanas. vol. i. p. 110, 317, 321, 345, 362, 386. Hilar. p. 1297. 
Basil. Ep. 70, 71, 282. Greg. Naz. Orat. 20, 23, 25, 32. 
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what it led to, they would immediately have detested. 
See to this purpose a ‘passage of Hilary worth remark- 
ing; which I have thrown into the margin. 

The Arians, or Semi-Arians, (for both come to one at 
last,) were so sensible that their tenets would not bear 
the light, that they were forced to disguise and conceal 
them under Catholic forms of speech, with all imaginable 
art and subtlety ; as was much complained of by the Ca- 
tholics, § who abhorred such artifices. The mystery of 
these disguises has been already intimated. Had they 
ventured to speak out, they could not have deceived any 
great numbers. The greater part of their deluded fol- 
lowers were blinded and hood-winked ; and hardly knew 
what their leaders intended, or whither they were driving. 
These were the arts by which Arianism prevailed ; and yet 
hardly prevailed above forty years. Whether these or the 
like prudential reasons determine some now to proceed with 
the like caution, and to avoid declaring, in terms, that the 
Son of God is a creature, I know not. But this I know, 
that every careful reader ought to be well apprised of the 
tendency of your main doctrine. It should be told, that you 
assert, though not directly and plainly, yet tacitly and con- 
sequentially, that the Maker, Redeemer, and Judge of 
the whole world, is no more than a creature 3 is mutable, 
and corruptible ; depends entirely upon the favour and good 
pleasure of God; has a precarious existence, and depen- 
dent powers, finite and limited; and is neither so perfect 
in his nature, nor so exalted in privileges, but that it is in 
the Father’s power, according to his own good pleasure, 


f Hujus quidem usque adhuc impietatis fraude perficitur, ut jam sub anti- 
ehristi sacerdotibus Christi populus non occidat, dum hoc putant illi fidet 
esse quod voeis est. Audiunt Deum Christum; putant esse quod dicitur. 
Audiunt Filiwm Dei; putant in Dei Nativitate inesse Dei veritatem. Au- 
diunt ante tempora, putant id ipsum ante tempora, esse quod semper est. 
Sanctiores aures plebis quam corda sacerdotum. Hila. p. 1266. See also 
Sozom. E. H. 1. iii. ¢. 5. . 
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to create another equal, or even superior to him. These 
are your tenets, if you please to speak out; and these, in 
the main, are what Arius, being a plain, open, and con- 
sistent man at the beginning, very frankly professed. 
But if these positions appear so harsh and shocking, that 
you yourselves, who admit them, do not care to own 
them in plain terms; it may be very excusable in ofhers 
to contradict them; atid to assert, upon so great evidences 
of truth from’ Seripeire and antiquity, that God the Son 
is infinitely removed from the condition of a creature ; is 
really, truly, and essentially God. 

You have, perhaps, some few specious difficulties to 
urge against a “ Trinity’ and unity, eternal generation,” 
or the like; points too sublime for men, or, it may be, 
angels to comprehend. But why must these be thought 
to weigh down the many and unanswerable objections 
against your own scheme; or be esteemed sufficient to 
bear up against the united voice of Scripture and Catholic 
antiquity, nowhere asserting that the Son of God is’ a 
creature ; but every where intimating, inculcating, pro- 
claiming, that he is the Creator, Preserver, and Sustainer 
of all things; very and eternal God? You will pardon me 
this excursion, necessary to give the common reader a 
just idea of the dispute betwixt us, and of the true state’ 
of the question. A stranger in this controversy, finding 
how near we come to each other in expression, might be 
apt to wonder wherein we differ, or what it is that we 
dispute about; not being aware of the artifice you make 
use of, in giving an uncatholic meaning to catholic ex- 
pressions. We say, the Son’ is not self-existent, meaning 
that he is not wnoriginate : you do not only say the same, 
but contend for ity meaning, not necessarily - existing. We 
say, not wnoriginate, meaning that he is not the head ‘or 
fountain, not the first Person of'the Trinity : you take up’ 
the very same word,’ and zealously contend that the Son’ 
is not wnoriginate’; ‘understanding it in respect of time, or 
duration. We say; the Son is'subordinate, meaning it of a 
subordination of order, ‘as is just and proper: you also lay 
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hold of the word subordinate, and seem wonderfully 
pleased with it; but understanding by it, an inferiority of 
nature. We say, that the Son is not absolutely supreme 
nor independent ; intimating thereby that he is second in 
order as a Son, and has no separate, independent existence 
from the Father, being coessentially and coeternally one 
with him: you also take up the same words, interpret 
them to a low sense, and make the Son an inferior depen- 
dent Being; depending at first on the will of the Father 
for his existence, and afterwards for the continuance of it. 
This is the way you choose to insinuate your heterodoxy 
_ into weak readers. In the mean while, notwithstanding 
our seeming or verbal agreement, there is as wide a dif- 
ference between what you teach, and we, as between 
finite and infinite, mutable and immutable, a dependent 
creature and the eternal God. From what hath been said, 
you may perceive what the ‘concessions of Catholics,” 
which the Doctor often boasts of, amount to. The Ca- 
tholics have used some phrases in a good sense, which 
artful men have perverted to a bad one: that is all the 
case. But I return. 

You was to find a medium between being essentially 
God, and being a creature: or else to declare in plain 
terms, that the Son is a creature. A medium you find 
not, nor indeed can there be any: and yet, instead of 
frankly acknowledging so plain and manifest a truth, you 
are pleased to shift, double, and wind about, in a manner 
unbecoming a grave disputant, or a sincere and ingenuous 
writer. In the first place, you put on an air of courage, 
and give me one caution, viz. ‘not to say or attempt to 
“ prove, that every being that. is derived must be, for 
“ that reason, a creature,’ for fear of making my “‘own 
“ notion,’ which supposes.the Son generated, that is, 
derived, to favour the Arians: but, admitting the Son 
to be derived, as it may be understood in a Catholic sense, 
yet what is that to your purpose? Does not my argu- 
ment turn upon the words, owt of nothing? Pomt me out 
any being so derived, a being which now is, and once was 
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not; and deny him to be a creature, if you can. But you 
go on; “ As to what is said in the Queries, that either 
“the Son of God must be the individual substance of the 
“¢ Father, or else 2¢ otx dvrwy, with the Arians; I answer, 
“if both Scripture and reason clearly demonstrate that 
“the Son is not the individual substance of the Father, 
“who must look to that consequence, if it be one?” 

Here, at a strait, (as usual,) the word individual comes 
in; a word capable of several meanings, and so necessary 
to help invention, that you would often be at a loss what 
to say, if you wanted that poor pretence for equivocation. 
It is evident, that you all along use the word in a Sabel- 
lian sense, different from what either the Schoolmen, or 
more ancient Catholics intended by it. The thing which 
I assert is this; that you must either own the Son to be 
of the same undivided substance with the Father; or else 
declare him a@ creature. If you deny the former, you 
must, of consequence, admit the latter; and you really 
do so. The consequence you are to look to, as necessarily 
flowing from your premises; which you pretend to found 
on Scripture and reason, without any ground or warrant 
from either. You are resolved, it seems, to disown the 
** certainty of the disjunction,” (p. 61.) so afraid you are 
of determining the Son to be a creature é obx dyrwy. Let 
us hear what a disputant may have to plead against a 
thing as clear and evident as any axiom in geometry. 

You say, “The Nicene Fathers thought the Son to be 
“ neither the odoia rot [lerpic, the substance of the Father, 
“nor é& odx dvrwv, but é ris odclas rod Tlarpdc, from the 
“« substance of the Father.’”” The Nicene Fathers explain 
their meaning, both in the Creed itself, and in the anathe- 
mas annexed to it; determining the Son to be no creature, 
nor a different God from the Father; but of the same un- 
divided substance with him, “ God of God, Light of Light,” 
consubstantial with him, and a distinct Person from him. 

Next, you say, “ you dare not determine that God pro- 


h See Dr. Clarke’s Reply to the Convocation, p. 29. 
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« duced all things, or any thing, (strictly and metaphysi- 
“cally speaking,) out of nothing.” Extreme modesty ! 
That you dare not determine whether God has properly 
created any thing; or whether all things were not necessa- 
rily-existing. Matter itself may have been coeval and 
coeternal: with God the Father; any thing, it seems, but 
his own beloved and only-begotten Son: or else why are 
you so shy, at other times, of acknowledging his eternity? 
Or why so resolute in disputing against it? An eternal 
Son, methinks, is much better sense than an eternal sub- 
stance, not divine, and a Son made out of it; which is 
what you must mean, or mean nothing. But to proceed. 
You add, “ how God brings beings into real existence we 
“know not, because we know not their essences.’’ 
Therefore, I suppose, we know not, whether he brings 
them into existence at all; or whether they had a being 
before they were created.. That is the consequence you 
intend, if any thing to the purpose. You go on: ‘or 
‘whether it be a contradiction to predicate existence of 
“them before their coming into that state which they 
« now are in, and which we call their creation, we know 
*‘ not.”’ Very ignorant! And yet you can be positive in 
things, which you know a‘great deal less of; presuming 
to make the generation of the Son of God temporal ; and 
determining it ‘a contradiction to predicate existence of 
him before his generation. Such things as these carry 
their own confutation with them; and only show that 
truth is too stubborn to bend. Let it be said then plainly, 
and without disguise, that the Son of God is either con- 
substantial. with God the Father, or else a creature. 
There is no medium, neither can there be any, consistent 
with Scripture, and with the truth and reason of things. 
This being settled, our dispute may be brought into a 
narrower compass; and we may hereafter dismiss doubt- 
ful and ambiguous terms. 
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Ovurry XIV. 


Whether Dr. Clarke, who every where denies the consub- 
stantiality of the Son, as absurd and contradictory, does 
not, of consequence, affirm the Son to be a creature ¢ 
odx dyrwv, and so fall under his own censure, and is self» 
condemned ? 


IT hath been questioned by some, whether Dr. Clarke 
has really given into the Arian scheme, or no. From 
what he saith, in some places of his Scripture Doctrine, 
(particularly # Prop. 14. and 16.) one might imagine that 
he stood neuter, neither determining for nor against the 
Catholic faith in that Article: but, from his declaring 
bexpressly against the consubstantiality of the Son, whe- 
ther speeific or individual, (between which he allows no 
medium,) and from his reckoning the Son among the on 
oupyjpara, (though he gives an artificial gloss to its) as 
also from his excluding the Son out of the one Godhead ; 
from these considerations, to mention no more, it is ex- 
ceeding clear, that he has determined against the Church, 
and declared for Arianism. He has, by necessary conse- 
quence, asserted the Son to be @ odx éyvrwy, which is the 
very essence and characteristic of Arianism. By so doing, 
he is self-condemned, (see Prop. 14.) unless afhrming a 
thing expressly be highly blameable; and affirming the 

same thing, implicitly and consequentially, be just and 
good. It is unaccountable to me, how there comes to be 
such a-charm in words, that a man should be blameable 
for saying a thing of this nature, plainly and directly, 
which he may affirm indirectly and consequentially, with- 
out any fault at all. Doth the offence lie only in sounds 
or syllables? Or was Arius more culpable for saying, the 
Son was a creature, and from nothing, than another who 
says, he is not consubstantial with the Father, nor one God 
with him, or the like; when it is so very manifest, and 
hath been proved above, that they are only different ex- 


4 Script. Doctr. p. 276, 279. > See Script. Doctr. p. 465. first ed. 
L'4 
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pressions of the same thing? I can think but of three 
reasons (I speak not of particular views, or motives) why 
any man should condemn Arius for declaring the Son to 
be 2£ odx dvrwy. Either because the proposition is false; 
or because it is dubious; or because it is not, in express 
words, contained in Scripture. 

If the Doctor believed it false, he could not, consist- 
ently, disown the consubstantiality and coeternity ; if he 
thought it dubious, he must have observed a neutrality in 
this controversy ; which he has not done: the third rea- 
son would bear too hard upon many of the Doctor’s fifty- 
five Propositions. The conclusion, which I draw from 
these premises, pursuant to the Query laid down, is, that 
the learned Doctor, in condemning Arius, has implicitly 
condemned himself. It was as necessary to take notice 
of this, as it is to take off disguises, and to prevent a 
reader’s being misled by fair pretences. Let things ap- 
pear whai they really are, without art or colouring; and 
then, if you can make any advantage of them, in God’s 
name, do so; and, if your cause be just, it will thrive the 
better for it. 


Query XV. 


Whether he also must not, of consequence, affirm of the Son, 
that there was a time when he was not, since God must 
exist before the creature; and therefore is again self-con- 
demned, (see Prop. 16. Script. Doctr.) And whether he 
does not equivocate in saying, * elsewhere, that the second 
Person has been always with the first; and that there 
has been no time, when he was not so: and lastly, whe- 
ther it be not a vain and weak attempt to pretend to any 
middle way between the orthodox and the Arians; or to 
carry the Son’s divinity the least higher than they did, 
without taking in the consubstantiality ? 


I COULD have been willing to have had this, and other 
the like Queries, relating more to the Doctor himself, 


* Script. Doctr. p. 438. first ed. 
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than to the cause, dropped. But since you have thought 
fit to publish them, presuming yourself able to defend the 
Doctor in every thing; you have brought a kind of ne- 
cessity upon me, of showing how little ground you have 
for your assurance in this particular; and that the Doctor 
will still want some better advocate. 

He condemns, in his > Scripture Doctrine, those “ who 
** pretending to be wise above what is written, and in- 
“* truding into things which they have not seen, have pre- 
“sumed to affirm, that there wAS A TIME WHEN THE 
“Son was not.’ Who would think, after this, that 
he should be the man who should presume to do it? Yet 
nothing is more evident than that he denies the eternity of 
the Son; which is the very same as to affirm, that “ there 
‘* was a time when the Son was not.’ He denies it, by 
plain consequence, in supposing the Son to be é odx dyrwy, 
as was shown under the last Query; and besides, he ex- 
pressly says, in his °comments on the Athanasian Creed, 
(which contain what himself subscribes to,) that “ there 
“* are not three eternal Persons.” It must indeed be 
owned, that in his paper laid before the Bishops, July 2, 
1714. he professes that the Son was “ eternally begotten 
“‘ by the eternal will and power of the Father.” But, 
after a friend of his had discovered some uneasiness at that 
passage, as looking like a retractation of his former opi- 
nion, and as admitting the Son’s eternity, he 4took 
care to explain it away, and to signify that, though he 
had said the Son was eternally begotten, he did not mean 
it in the strict and proper sense. ‘‘ My intention,” says 
he, “was not to assert any thing different from what I 
‘‘ had before written; but only to show that I did not in 
‘¢ any of my books teach (as had by many been industri- 
“ ously reported) the doctrine of Arius, (viz. that the Son 
<¢ of God was a creature made out of nothing, just before 
‘¢ the beginning of the world,) but that he was begotten 


b Prop, vi. p. 279. alias 246, 
© Script. Doctr. p. 429, This part is left out in his second edition. 
« Letters, Numb, 8. 
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“ eternally, that is, without any limitation of time, (4¢p0- 
“yws, apd rplvav ainviav, crpocimvins, apd wavrwy aicvev,) 
“in the incomprehensible duration of the Father’s eter- 
“nity.” This is too plain to need any comment. 

I shall only observe to the reader, how the Doctor sin- 
gles out one particular point, wherein he differs from A- 
rius; whereas it is justly questionable whether that was 
Arius’s settled opinion or no. Any one that will be at 
the pains to read over Arius’s Letters, extant in © Theodo- 
rit and fAthanasius, will easily see, that the principal 
thing which stuck with him was the 16 di®ov, or cuveidiov, 
the strict eternity or coeternity of the Son. As to other 
lesser matters, he would easily have compounded with the 
Catholics; and would never have scrupled in the least to 
carry the point as high as the Doctor does. He was con- 
tent, for the most part, to say, “ There was a time when 
“the Son was not,” without defining the precise time of 
his generation, or creation. To make it the more clearly 
appear that he was perfectly of the Doctor’s sentiments, 
in this particular, it is observable, that he uses nearly the 
very same words which the Doctor does: (8 &xpdvws, haps 
Xpovev x% mpd cldvev, | apd mdvrav Tdév aidvov') words, though 
not exactly the same, yet full as high and strong as those 
which the Doctor explains his own sense of eternity by. 
So that the Doctor has no reason to disclaim Arius; or 
to endeavour to persuade the world that he differs from 
him in any thing material relating to this controversy. 
But to retum. The words eternal, always, or the like, are 
plain English words, and should either not be used in this 
case at all, or used in their érue and proper sense. You 
apologize for it, as far as the matter will bear; but it would 
be wiser, and better, and more ingenuous, to give that 
point up. Let us hear, however, what you have to say. 


¢ E. H. lib. i. cap. 5. f De Synod. Arim. ,,. 729. 
8 Epist. apud Athanas. p. 730. 


 Athanas. ibid. Theod. cap. y. p. 21. 
* Confess, Arii et Euz. apud Sozom. I, ii. c. 27. p. 395. 
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“ God could eternally act; that is, could in any point 
“ of duration of his own existence exercise his eternal 
“ power and will in producing beings——and therefore 
“ beings distinct from the one supreme God may be said 
“ to be eternal, as far as we are able to reason about eter- 
“ nity, (I mean as it is a negative idea,) so that we can- 
‘‘ not conceive time when they were not.” (P.61.) What 
a number of words are here, only to tell us, in a round 
about way, that the Son is not eternal. What is this ne- 
gative eternity, but no eternity? And why are not angels 
or archangels called eternal, since we know not precisely 
when they were made, nor in what time they began to 
exist; which is all the meaning of this new sort of eter- 
nity. Besides, is not every creature produced in some 
“ point of duration,” in which God exercises his “ eternal 
“ power and will” upon them? Are they therefore eter- 
nal? As to your intimating of the Son, that ‘ we cannot 
“ conceive time when he was not,’ it is not true, upon 
your principles. We can conceive it as well of him.as of 
any other creature, angel, or archangel; if he was made 
in time, that is, if he was made at all. We can conceive, 
and must conceive, that there were millions and millions 
of ages backwards; an eternity, a parte ante, before he 
came into being. I hope you intended not any equivo- 
cation in the word time: but if you did, it is only putting 
duration in the room of it, and then all will be right. 
The Arians would have been content to have had but one 
moment of time admitted for the Father to be prior, and 
to will the existence of the Son. This would have been 
enough to make the generation of the Son sit easy upon 
their minds. But the misfortune was, that one moment’s 
priority of time must infer an infinite priority. The Arians 
saw it, and submitted to it: the Catholics abhorred the 
thought, and could not bear the impiety of making the 
Son of God a creature. - 

You endeavour to show that Dr. Clarke takes a middle - 
way between the orthodox and the Arians ; by which you 


—- 
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only happen to show how little you have been acquainted 
with the forms, creeds, and confessions of the ancient 
Arians. The first * instance you give of the Doctor’s mid- 
dle way is, that he does not plainly and directly say that . 
the Son was created; he denies him to be 2& odx dvrwy. 
But herein he only copies after many of the ancient Ari- 
ans; who, when accused by the Catholics of making the 
Son a creature, rejected the charge with great disdain ; 
having this reserve, ! ot a creature, like other creatures 
which are created mediately by the Aéyos; the same eva- 
sion, which you are pleased to adopt for your own, (p. 60.) 
And it was ™ frequent with the Arians to deny the Son 
to be é& odx dvrwy, or even to anathematise those that 
should affirm it. A second instance you give, of the Doc- 
tor’s refining upon the Arians, is in the point of the Son’s 
eternity, (p. 61.) But I have shown you that he does 
not so much as go beyond Arius himself in that point : 
besides that the "ancient Arians condémned those that 
should presume to say, that “ there was a time when the 
“* Son was not,” equivocating upon the word time. Both 
your instances, you see, fail you, —— neither of them 
sufficient to the purpose. 

But, to set this matter ina somewhat clearer light, it 
may not be improper, in this place, to exhibit a draught 
or representation of the Arian tenets or principles; by 
which it will appear what Arianism really is, when pur- 
sued in its remotest consequences; and what the differ- 
ence is between those who only admit some part of it, 
(as the Doctor and yourself,) and those who receive the 
whole. 


k Pag. 60. 

' See Socrat. E. H. 1. ii. c. 10. p. 73. Hieron. Dial. contr. Lucif. p. 300. 

™ See Arian Creeds. Athanas. p. 738. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 8, 19, 30. Sozom. 
Laine. 11. 

ae Arian Creeds, Athanas, p- 738. Socrat. 1. ii. ¢. 18, 19. Sozom. 1. iii. 
ce. 11. 
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© Positions of some or other of the Arians in respect of 


the Son. 


1. Not P consubstantial with God the Father. 

2. Not icoeternal, however begotten before all ages, or 
without any known limitation of time. 

3. Of a distinct inferior nature, however otherwise per- 
fectly like the Father. 

4. Not strictly and essentially God, but shal of the 
Father’s divinity. 

5. A creature of the Father's, however unlike to the 
rest of the creatures, or superior to them. 

6. * Not like the Father; but in nature and substance 
like other creatures. 

4. 8 Made in time; there having been a time when he 
was not, made from nothing. 

8. t Far inferior to the Father in knowledge, power, and 
perfections. 

9. Mutable in his nature, as a creature, though un- 
changeable by decree. 

10. Dependent on the good pleasure of the Father, for 
his past, present, and future being. 

11. Not knowing the Father perfectly, nor himself: his 
knowledge being that of a creature, and therefore finite. 

12. Made a little before the world was made; and for 
the sake of those that should be after him. 


These are the Arian principles brought down as low as 
they can well go. Arius, the author and founder of the 
sect, seems to have gone through all those steps at the 
first: and indeed all of them, except the last, hang to- 
gether; and are but the necessary consequences of each 


° Athanas. p. 282, 398, 728. Sozom. 1, i. c..15, Theod. Hzret. Fab. 1. iv. 

P This was agreed to unanimously. 

a This point disputed by the Psathyrians. Theod. Heret. Fab. L. iv. ¢. 4. 
p-238 5. 

t This denied by all but those called Anomezans. 

* This denied, in words, by many. 

t Few bold enough to maintain expressly this or any of the following 
propositions. © 
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other. Those that stopped in the midway, or sooner, 
might be more pious and modest, but less consistent men. 
A little experience convinced, as well Arius himself as his 
followers, that those positions, all together, were too 
grating upon, and too shocking to every pious Christian 
at that time. And therefore (without considering how 
one depended on another, or how a principle could be 
maintained, and yet its plain, necessary consequences 
disowned) they immediately went to work, to cut off 
what should appear most offensive, and retain only what 
might sound tolerably ; especially when worded in amli- 
guous or Catholic terms, . 

The nine last particulars were for some time, and by 
the Arians in general, waved, dropped, not insisted on, 
(as being too gross to take,) or else artfully insinuated 
only, under specious and plausible expressions. The first 
they all owned, and insisted the most upon; having many 
pretences to urge against consubstantiality, either name or 
thing. The second and thirdthey divided upon, ds to the 
way of expression; some speaking their minds plainly, 
others with more reserve; not so much denying the co-! 
eternity, as forbearing to affirm it. This was the method 
which the Arians took to propagate their heresy. We 
need not wonder if they were often forced to make use 
of collusions, equivocations, and double entendres. For, 
being obliged, for fear of offence, to use Catholic words, 
though without a Catholic meaning; and to maintain 
their main principle, without seeming to maintain its ne- 
cessary Consequences ; (nay, seeming to deny and reject 
them ;) it could not be otherwise. And not only the Ca- 
tholics frequently complain of those smooth gentlemen, 
but some even of their ¥ own party could not endure such 
shuffling; thinking it became honest and sincere men, 
either to speak out, or to say nothing, Of this kind’ were 
Aétius and Eunomius, with their followers, called Ano- 
means, and Exoucontii; being indeed no other, in respect 


“ See Epiphan. Heres, Ixxvi. p. 916, © 
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to the Son’s divinity, than such as Arius was at first; and 
speaking almost as plainly and bluntly as he did. After 
the disguises, and softenings, and colourings had been 
carried on so long, till all men of sense saw plainly that 
it was high time to leave off trifling, and to come from 
words to things; and that there was no medium, but 
either to settle into orthodoxy, or to sit down with the 
pure Arians and Anomeans, (if they would determine 
any thing, and be sincere and consistent men,) some chose 
the former, and some the latter, according as they more 
inclined to one way, or the other. There is certainly 
no medium betwixt orthodoxy and Arianism, (for * Semi- 
Arianism, if so understood, is perfect nonsense and con- 
tradiction,) there being no medium between God and 
creature, between unmade and made. Men may conceal 
their sentiments, suppress consequences, and speak their 
minds but by halves; and so one Arian may be more 
cautious or more artful than another: but, in truth and 
reality, every man that disowns the consubstantiality, 
rightly understood, is as much an Arian as Eunomius or 
Aétius, or any of the ancient Arians were; or even as 
Arius himself, excepting only some few particulars, which 
were not his standing and settled opinions. 

In fine, there is but one middle way to take between 
the orthodox and the Arians, and that is, to avoid deter- 
mining on either side; to leave the point 7 medio, and to 
suspend assent to either; to believe as much, and as high, 
as any of the Arians did; and as to the rest, neither to 
believe nor disbelieve it. But this is not the case, either 
with the Doctor or yourself. You have declared against 
the consubstantiality, and the proper divinity of Christ, as 
well as coefernity: and are therefore so far from refming 
upon, that you really come short of many of the ancient 
Arians ; though, to do you justice, you are the more con~ 
sistent with yourselves for it. I have now sufficiently 


x Semi-Arianus, et Semi-Deus, et Semi-creatura perinde monstra et por- 
tenta sunt, que sani et pii omnes merito exhorrent, Bull. D. F. p. 264. 
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vindicated every part of the Query; having shown, that 
the equivocation, in respect of the Son’s eternity, is justly 
chargeable upon the Doctor; and that he has not ob- 
served a neutrality in this dispute; nor carried the point 
higher than the ancient Arians; but has really and fully 
given into their sentiments, and therein determined against 
the Catholic Church. The use which I make of this, at 
present, is to observe to the reader ; 

1. That the Doctor has not invented any new or more 
excellent scheme than was thought of, considered, and 
condemned, near fourteen hundred years ago, by a very 
wise, numerous, and unbiassed council. 2. That he can- 
not justly cite any Catholic, Post-Nicene writer, (nor 
perhaps. Ante-Nicene,) as certainly favouring his main 
doctrine. 3. That his attempt to reconcile the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds to Arianism, formed in direct op- 
position to it, is endeavouring to bring light and darkness, 
and the most irreconcileable inconsistencies to meet toge- 
ther. This for the present: the future use I shall make 
of it is to come directly to the point in question: for 
' when it is certainly known what the drift, design, and 
meaning of an author is, much pains may be spared, and 
a dispute shortened. 

I hardly know whether strict method would permit me 
to take notice of the latter part of your Reply, (contained 
in pages 62, 63, 64.) it is so wide and foreign. You must 
have had a great mind to say something of eternal gene- 
ration ; otherwise you would never have introduced it in 
a place so improper. The pretence is, that we equivocate 
in talking of eternal generation; and therefore it is proper 
to retort it upon us, in answer to a charge of equivocation. 
But wherein do we equivocate, or do any thing like it? 
Is it in the word eternal? But we undoubtedly mean it in 
the strict and proper sense. Is it in the word generation? 
That is a word of latitude, capable of more senses than 
one. We use it in the sense which has prevailed in the 
Church fifteen hundred years; and in a proper sense, ac- 
cording to the rule of Tertullian, Omnis origo parens est. ° 
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And where then is the impropriety or equivocation' in the 
word. generation, as used by us? True, it is:not the same 
with human generation. But who will)pretend that human 
is to be the measure and standard of all generation : ? Ge- 
neration, you, say, implies beginning ; and yet we-call it 
Y.elernal. Admit, that it did’so; yet, till that can. be 
_ made appear, we may be very sincere in calling it eternal, 
intending no. eguivocation: you haye. not proved that all 
generation implies. beginning ; and. what.is more, cannot. 
You endeavour to make the notion of it absurd; but, un- 
less you can demonstrate the absurdity of it, how, will 
you charge us with equivocation; which was the point? 
All you have, to say turns, only upon your misconstruc- 
_tion of, I should say equivocation in, the word individual ; 
which, you must needs. know, we understand not in your 
sense of it; unless we are weak enough to suppose Fa- 
ther and Son to be one Person. You make another argu- 
ment, by equivocating in the word production; which if 
we_use at all, we always, take care to explain to-a good 
sense; and never once imagine, that the eternal genera- 
tion is a temporal production.’ You are very unhappy, to 
-equivocate all the way, while you are retorting the charge 
of equivocation; besides that, could you have retorted it 
in a handsomer manner, it would not have been pertinent, 
because it comes out, of places. For your proper, part 
here is, not so much to object against our scheme, as to 
defend your own: please to clear your own hypothesis 
first; and then we may hear what you can say against 
ours. .The Church of Christ. has, been in possession of 
_ the present prevailing: doctrines, at least, for fourteen hun- 
dred -years: it concerns’ us, before we part with them, to 
. see.ithat pwe’ may have something better in their stead. 
ewiaat if the Paiboliv ih a some sifficultiep ?. Has 
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Arianism none? Or must we change the former for the 
latter? No; let us first consider whether Arianism has 
not more and greater; and then perhaps we may see rea- 
son enough to keep as we are. 

It is an usual thing with many, (moralists may account 
for it,) when they meet with a difficulty which they can- 
not readily answer, immediately to conclude that the 
doctrine is false, and to run directly into the opposite 
persuasion: not considering that they may meet with 
much more weighty objections there than before; or that 
they may have reason sufficient to maintain and believe 
many things in philosophy or divinity, though they can- 
not answer every question which may be started, or every 
difficulty which may be raised against them. As to the 
point we are upon; while some are considering only the 
objections against the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 
(how three can be one; how the Son could be generated ; 
how person and being can be different; and the like) 
they imagine presently, that the world, in a manner, has 
been hitherto miserably mistaken; and that they are the 
happy men, who see clearly how, and why. Let but the 
very same men have patience awhile, and not embark in 
the opposite cause, till they are able to find out a truer 
and a juster scheme, and to clear it of all considerable 
difficulties; I say, let them but do thus, and then, I am 
persuaded, they will be much less sanguine in their pur- 
suit of novelties. In the present controversy there are 
three schemes, which I may call Catholic, Sabellian, and 
Arian: one of the three must, in the main, be true. The 
way to know which, is to weigh and consider the diffi- 
culties attending each respectively; and to balance them 
one against another. The advocates of the two latter 
have: performed reasonably well, in the offensive part ; 
and especially against each other: but have neither of 
them yet been able to defend tolerably their respective 
schemes; nor, I suppose, ever will be. But I proceed. 
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Divine worship due 


To the one God. To Christ. 
Thou shalt have no other gods They worshipped him, Luke 
before me, Exod. xx. 3. xxiv. 52. Let all the angels of 
. God worship him, Heb. i. 6. 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord That all men should honour 
thy God, and him only shalt thou || the Son, even as they honour the 
serve, Matt. iv. 10. Father, John v. 23. 


Query XVI. 


Whether by these (of the first column) and the like texts, 
adoration and worship be not so appropriated to the one 
God, as to belong to him only ? 


THIS is a very material inquiry, relating to the object 
of religious worship; than which nothing can be of 
greater concernment. Here, therefore, if any where, we 
‘might expect and demand of you a very full, clear, and 
satisfactory answer. I shall examine your answer, in due 
time and place. But, first, it will be proper to show 
what reasons we have to think that all religious worship 
is appropriated to God only. I shall inquire into the 
sense of Scripture, in this article; and next proceed to 
the judgment and practice of the ancient Church, the best 
comment upon Scripture. 

_ Exod. xx. ver. 3. hath been already produced. The words 
are, “ Thou shalt have no other gods before (or besides) 
«¢ me.” Which is farther explained, ver. 5. (the reason be- 
ing the-same, both with respect to images and false gods,) 
‘¢ Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor serve them.” 
All acts of religious worship are forbidden to be offered to 
any other Leing, besides the one supreme God: to him they 
are appropriated, to him only. So Deut. vi. 13. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
“¢ fear the Lord thy God, and serve him:”’ and again, Deut. 
x. 20.) € Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; him shalt thou 
“ serye.”? Which is quoted and explained by our blessed 


% See also Exod, xxii. 20 xxxivi 14. Dan. iii. 28. 
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Lord himself, in these words: “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” Matth. iv. 
10. This was said in answer to Satan, who did not pretend 
to be supreme, nor desire to be acknowledged as such: (see 
Luke iv. 6.) all he required was, that a solemn outward 
act of adoration and worship should be paid him: and 
the reason given for refusing it is not that he was a bad 
spirit, an enemy to God; or that God had not commanded 
that he should be worshipped; but the reason is general, 
that none are to be worshipped, but God only. And 
that these and the like texts were intended to exclude all 
beings, beside the one supreme God, from being wor- 
shipped, either at that time, or at any time after, appears, 
not only from the reason of the thing, but from plain 
Scripture. “ Before me was there no God formed, neither 
“ shall there be after me,” Isa. xliii, 10. “ If there arise 
« among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
“ thee a sign or wonder, and the sign or wonder come to 
“© pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after 
“¢ other gods, (which thou hast not known,) and let us serve 
* them; thou shalt not hearken,” &c. Deut. xin 357953. 
The worship of the same one God, exclusive of all others, is 
by this for ever made unchangeable: miracles could not be 
sufficient to give credit to any one who should pretend to 
introduce another object of worship, or to set up another 
god, beside the one supreme God. All creatures what- 
ever are hereby effectually precluded from receiving: any 
religious homage and adoration. This is confirmed by 
St. Paul, (Rom. i. 21.) &c. who censures those that knew 
“© God,” (that is, acknowledged one supreme God,) “ and 
“& yet glorified him not as God,” because “ they served the 
“¢ creature more than (or besides) the Creator, who is bless- 
“ ed for ever.” Wherein the Apostle plainly intimates, that 
the Creator only is to be served ; and that the idolatry of the 
heathens lay in their worshipping of the creature. He does 
not blame them for giving sovereign or ‘absolute worship 
to the creatures, (they could hardly be so silly as to ima- 
gine there could be more than one supreme God,) but for 
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giving any worship at all, sovereign or inferior, absolute 
or relative, to any thing but the creature. To the same 
purpose, Gal. iy. 8. he condemns those who “ did service 
«unto them, which by nature were no gods:’’ which text 
I shall take care to explain particularly in another place. 
All this is confirmed and illustrated by the angel, (Rev. xix. 
10. xxii. 9.) who refused to receive so much as the out- 
ward act of adoration; giving this rule and maxim upon 
it, “ Worship God:” intimating thereby, that God only is 
to be worshipped ; that all acts of religious worship are ap- 
propriated to God only. He does not say, Worship God, 
and whom God shall appoint to be worshipped; as if he 
had appointed any besides God: nor, Worship God with 
sovereign worship; as if any inferior sort of worship was 
permitted to be paid to creatures: but simply, plainly, 
and briefly, Worship.God. To this I may add, that the 
reasons which God insists upon and inculcates, in the Old 
Testament, why he, and he alone, in opposition to all 
others, is to be worshipped, are such as exclude all crea- 
tures. His being Jehovah, *Creator, Sustainer, Preserver 
of all things, having no God before him nor after him, 
and the like. 
_ This is the Scripture-account of the object of worship : 
there is neither rule nor example in it for the worshipping _ 
any creature whatever; but all the texts relating to this 
matter are full, strong, and clear for the worship of God — 
only. Now, whatever reasons human wisdom may in- 
vent for the worshipping of creatures, besides the Creator, 
(as Celsus and Porphyry of old, and the Romanists of 
later times have pretended,) those are never to be set 
against a clear and plain law; or opposed to the unerring 
wisdom of God, who best knows to whom worship is 
proper to be paid, and to whom not. 

I shall not here argue the point from the nature of the 
thing itself. I will suppose (without granting) that crea- 
tures may be wise enough to know, ready enough to 


a See Isa. xl. xlv. 5, 6, 7. 2°Kings xix. 15. Jer. x. 10, 11, 12. 
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hear, and able to relieve our wants, at any distance. I 
will suppose also, that one creature may be appointed to 
bear rule, and to have dominion over many; as some 
have thought particular angels to preside over such and 
such ‘kingdoms or countries. I will suppose likewise, 
that it may seem to human wisdom very fit and proper, 
that such creatures as can assist, or have the charge of 
others, should be respected, worshipped, and adored by 
them. I will suppose also, that we may be so ignorant 
as not to perceive any great harm in these suppositions, 
from the nature of the thing, barely and singly considered. 
But God’s “ thoughts are not our thoughts:” he has’ been 
pleased to enter an express caveat and prohibition in the 
case; and has, no doubt, good reason for it. Possibly 
he may apprehend it to be more for his own glory, and 
more for our good, that our whole worship and’ service 
be paid to him, than a part only. Possibly he may know, 
(such is human infirmity,) that if any part, or kind, or de- 
gree of religious worship was permitted to be given to 
creatures, it might insensibly alienate our minds from the 
Creator; or eat out all our reverence and respect for God. 
Or, it may be, that while our acknowledgments are or- 
dered to be paid to him, and to him alone, we may thereby 
be induced to live more in dependence on him; become 
more immediately united to him; and have the greater 
love and esteem for him. He will not, perhaps, leave his 
favours in the hands, or in the disposal of his creatures, 
lest we should forget whom we are principally obliged 
to; or lest we should imagine that he is not always every 
where present, to hear all our petitions, and to answer 
them, according to his own good pleasure. These, or a 
thousand better reasons, infinite Wisdom may have, for 
appropriating all acts of religious worship to God. It is 
sufficient for us to know that he has done it: and of this 
holy Scripture has given abundant proof, as we have be- 
fore seen. 

Now I come to consider what you have to except 
against so clear a truth. All is comprised in one short 
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sentence; one remarkable distinction. ‘* Absolute su- 
“< preme honour is plainly appropriated to the person of 
<< the Father only, (by Exod. xx. 3. Matt. iv. 10.) as the 
“ absolute supreme Being, or the one God.” (P. 94.) 
From which I am to infer, that relative inferior worship 
may be paid to the creatures, notwithstanding what has 
been urged, from the whole tenor of Scripture and anti- 
quity, to the contrary. This is the famed distinction, 
pleaded by the heathens of old, for Pagan, by the Ro- 
manists of late, for Popish, and by you, for Arian idola- 
try. I shall endeavour to convince you how little there 
is, either of truth or probability, in this so celebrated dzs- 
tinction; and then put an end to the argument of this 
Query. 

You set out unfortunately under a mistake, as if we 
were inquiring about respect and esteem, when the ques- 
tion is entirely about acts of religious worship. My words 
were worship and adoration: instead thereof you put ho- 
nour, an ambiguous word; and so slip over the difficulty, 

_which you was pinched with; and-insensibly lead your 
reader off from the point it concerned you to speak to. 
Please to remember that we are disputing about acts of 
worship, religious worship. Let us keep to the erms we 
began with; lest, by the changing of words, we make a 
change of ideas, and alter the very state of the question. 
This being premised, now I come directly to the point in 
hand. Your pretence is, that uwlé¢mate, absolute, supreme, 
sovereign worship is due to the Father only; mediate, re- 
lative, inferior, petty worship may be paid to creatures: 
the outward acts and circumstances supposed alike in 
both, so far as to make them religious, not civil worship. 

Your considering the Father as supreme, and your intend- 
ing him the highest respect imaginable, are to make his 
worship become supreme, absolute, sovereign worship: but 
your considering another being as inferior, dependent, and 
a creature only, and your intending him no more than a 
proportionate respect, are to make the worship of him be- 
come inferior, relative, petty worship. Worship therefore 
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is to take its quality from the esteem and intention of the 
worshipper, and is to be supposed higher and lower ac- 
cordingly.’ This, I think, is your real and full meaning, 
in as few and as plain words as I am capable of expressing 
it. In answer to it, I observe as follows. 

1.°I can ‘meet with nothing in Scripture to countenance 
those fine-spun notions. “Prayer we often read of; but 
there‘is not a syllable about absolute and relative, supreme 
and imfertor prayer. We are commanded to pray fer- 
vently and incessantly ; but never sovereignly or absolute- 
ly, that I know of. We have no rules left us about rais- 
ing or lowering our intentions, in proportion to the dignity 
of the objects. Some instructions to this purpose might 
have been highly useful; and it is very strange, that, in a 
matter of so great importance, no directions should be 
given, either in Scripture, or at least in antiquity, how to 
regulate our intentions and meanings, with metaphysical 
exactness; so as to make our worship either high, exch 
or highest of all, as occasion should require. 

2. But a greater objection against this doctrine is, that 
the whole tenor of Scripture runs counter to it. This 
may be understood, in part, from what I have observed 
above. To make it yet plainer, I shall take into consi- 
deration such acts and instances of worship, as I find laid 
down in pen Sates whether under the old or new dispen- 
sation. , 

Sacrifice was one instance of worship required under 
the Law; and it is said, “‘ He that sacrificeth unto any god, 
“‘ gave unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed.” 
Exod. xxii:-20. Now suppose any person, considering 
with himself'that only absolute and sovereign sacrifice was 
appropriated to God, by this law, should have-gone and 
sacrificed to other gods, and have been convicted of it be- 
ci the judges; the apology he must have made for it, 

{ suppose, must have run thus: “ Gentlemen, though I 
** have sacrificed to other gods, yet I hope you will ob- 
“serve, that I did it not absolutely: I meant not any ab- 
*¢ solute’ or supreme sacrifice, (which is all that the Law 
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“¢ forbids,) but relative and inferior only. I regulated my 
“¢ intentions with all imaginable care, and my esteem with 
<‘ the most critical exactness: I considered the other gods, 
«¢ whom I sacrificed to, as inferior only, and infinitely so ; 
“ reserving all sovereign sacrifice to the supreme God of 
“Jsrael.”’ This or the like apology must, I presume, 
have brought off the criminal with some applause for his 
acuteness, if your principles be true. Either you must 
allow this, or you must be content to say, that not only 
absolute supreme sacrifice, (if there be any sense in that 
phrase,) but all sacrifice was, by the Law, appropriate to 
God only. 

Another instance of worship is making of vows, reli- 
gious vows. We find as little appearance of your famed 
distinction here, as in the former case.. We read nothing 
of sovereign and inferior, absolute and relative vows; that 
we should imagine supreme vows to be appropriate to 
God, inferior permitted to angels, or idols, or to any crea- 
ture. : si 

Swearing is another instance much of the same kind 
with the foregoing. Swearing by God’s name is a plain 
thing, and well understood: but if you tell us of sove- 
reign and inferior swearing, according to the inward re- 
spect or intention you have, in proportion to the dignity 
of the person by whose name you swear, it must sound | 
perfectly new to us. All swearing which comes short in 
its respects, or falls below sovereign, will, 1 am afraid, be 
little better than profaneness. 

Such being the case in respect of the acts of religious 
worship already mentioned, I am now to ask you, what 
is there so peculiar in the case of invocation and adora- 
tion, that they should not be thought of the same kind 
with ‘the other? Why should not absolute and relative 
prayer and prostration appear as absurd as absolute and 
relative sacrifice, vows, oaths, or the like? They are acts 
and instances of religious worship, like the other; appro- — 
priated to God in the same manner, and by the same 
laws, and upon the same grounds and reasons. Well 
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then, will you please to consider, whether you havé not 
begun at the wrong end, and committed an Usegoy apérepov 
in your way of thinking? You imagine that acts of reli- 
gious worship are to derive their signification and quality 
from the imtention and meaning of the worshippers ; 
whereas the very reverse of it is the truth. Their mean- 
ing and signification is fixed and determined by God him- 
self; and therefore we are never to use them with any 
other meaning, under peril of profaneness or idolatry. 
God has not left us at liberty to fix what sense we please 
upon religious worship, to render it high or low, absolute 
or relative, at discretion; supreme when offered to God, ~ 
and if to others inferior ; as when to angels, or saints, or 
images, in suitable proportion. No; religion was not 
made for metaphysical heads only; such as might nicely 
distinguish the several degrees and elevations of respect 
and honour among many objects.» The short and plain 
way, which (in pity to human infirmity, and to prevent 
confusion) it has pleased God to take with us, is to make 
all religious worship his own; and so it is sovereign of 
course. This I take to be the true scriptural, as well as 
only reasonable account of the object of worship. We 
need not concern ourselves (it is but vain to pretend to it) 
about determining the sense and meaning of religious 
worship. God himself has took care of it; and it is al- 
ready fixed and determined to our hands. It means, 
whether we will or no, it means, by divine institution 
and appointment, the divinity, the supremacy, the sove- 
reignty of its object. To misapply those marks of dig- 
nity, those appropriate ensigns of divine majesty; to com- 
pliment any creature with them, and thereby to make 
common what God has made proper, is to deify the works 
of God’s hands, and to serve the creature instead of the 
Creator, God blessed for ever. We have no occasion to 
talk of sovereign, absolute, ultimate prayers, and such 
other odd fancies: prayer is an address to God, and does 
not admit of those novel distinctions. In short, then, 
here is no room left for your distinguishing between sove- 
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reign and inferior adoration. You must first prove, what 
you have hitherto presumed only and taken for granted, 
that you are at liberty to fix what meaning and significa- 
tion you please to the acts of religious worship; to make 
them high or low at discretion, This you will find a very 
dificult undertaking. Scripture is beforehand with you ; 
and, to fix it more, the concurring judgment of the ear- 
liest and best Christian writers. All religious worship is 
hereby determined to be what you call absolute and sove- 
reign. Inferior or relative worship appears now to be 
contradiction in sense, as it is novel in sound; like an in- 
ferior or relative God. To what hath been said I may 
add a few farther considerations from Scripture. The 
Apostles Barnabas and Paul, when the > Lycaonians would 
have done sacrifice unto them, did not tell them that sa- 
crifice was of equivocal meaning; and that they might 
proceed in it, provided only that they would rectify their 
intentions, and consider them as apostles only; but they 
forbade them to sacrifice to them at all. The angel, in 
the Revelations, did not direct St. John to- consider him 
only as an angel, and then to go innocently on in his 
worship of him; but he ordered him to worship God. 
Our blessed Lord did not tell the Devil that all external 
worship was equivocal, and might be offered to angels or 
men, provided the intention was regulated, and respect 
proportioned; but he told him plainly that all religious 
worship was appropriate to God. In fine, nothing is more 
evident, than that the design, both of the Law and the 
Gospel, was to establish this great truth, and to root out 
creature-worship. And this was,” as Dr. Cudworth 
rightly observes, “ the grand reason why the ancient Fa- 
«thers so zealously opposed Arianism; because that 
“ Christianity, which was intended by God Almighty for 
« a means to extirpate Pagan idolatry, was thereby itself 
“ paganized and idolatrixed ; and made highly guilty of 
“that very thing which is so much condemned -in the 
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“ Pagans, that is, creature-worship,. This might be proved 
““ by sundry testimonies of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
‘* Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
“ Hilary, Ambrose, Austin, Faustinus, and Cyril of Alex- 
‘*andria; all of them charging the Arians, as guilty of 
“‘ the very same idolatry with the Gentiles, or Pagans, in 
** giving religious worship, even to the Word and Son of 
** God himself, (and consequently to our Saviour Christ,) 
“as he was supposed by them to be a creature °.’’ 

But in answer, perhaps, to this, it may be said, by such 
as run things off in a confused manner, and do not stay to 
distinguish, that certainly there is a wide and great dif- 
ference between_giving honour to heathen idols, and do- 
ing it to our Saviour Christ, though a creature only. No 
doubt but there is; and God forbid, that any Christian 
should say or think otherwise. But that is not the poit. 
The worship even of saints and angels is much preferable 
to Pagan worship. But still they are both equally, though 
not equally culpable, idolatry ; and are breaches of the 
first Commandment. Whatever love, respect, gratitude, 
&c. may be due for what our Lord and Saviour -has 
wrought for us, if he be still a creature, all cannot come 
up to worship, which is appropriate to God alone. . Well, 
but it may be farther pleaded, that here is God’s command 
in the case, which makes it widely different from any. of 
the former. Very true; there is so; and we shall make 
a proper use of that hereafter: but the question is, what 
is the fundamental rule of religious worship ? Is it to wor- 
ship God only? Or is it to worship God, and whomsoever 
besides, God shall appoint to be worshipped? They who 
pretend the latter must show some foundation, if they 
can, in Scripture for it. Where is it intimated, either in 
the Old or New Testament, that worship should be paid 
to any besides God? Neither the Law nor the Prophets, 
neither Christ nor his Apostles ever ‘intimated any thing 
like it. Our Saviour did not say, Worship God, and 
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whomsoever God shall order to be worshipped ; nor did the 
angel, in the Revelations, insinuate any such thing: 
St. Paul never told us of serving the Creator, and whom 
the Creator should nominate besides; but Creator only. 
The like may be observed upon other occasions, where 
this might have been properly intimated, but is constantly 
omitted. . Nothing therefore can be plainer, than that the 
fundamental rule for worship. is, that God only ts to, be 
worshipped. All worship, inconsistent with this primary 
and perpetual law, must, of consequence, appear idola- 
trous, either in the practice or the principle: and it is 
thus ‘that the Arians, following a Scripture-command, but 
not upon Scripture-principles, and practising a Christian 
duty upon a Pagan. foundation of creature-worship, and 
polytheism, stand charged with idolatry. 

>. To confirm us farther in the truth of the principles 
here asserted, I shall subjoin a second consideration, drawn 
from the practice of the primitive martyrs ; who may be 
presumed to have understood the principles of that religion, 
for which they cheerfully laid down their lives. It is well 
known, that they readily submitted to all kinds of tor- 
ment, and to death itself, rather than offer adoration, in- 
cense, or sacrifice, to the heathen deities. Now, if sovereign 
worship be all that is appropriated to God; and if no 
worship be sovereign, but what the inward intention, and 
secret esteem of the worshipper make so; how thought- 
less were they, to resist even unto blood, for fear of com- 
mitting a sin, which it was not possible for them to have 
been guilty of? They could never have blundered so egre- 
giously, as to have considered the heathen deities (which 
they heartily despised) as supreme gods; or to have i- 

tended them: sovereign worship; and therefore could not 
have been guilty of giving them that worship which, 1s 
appropriate to God. They had so mean, and despicable 
an opinion of the Pagan deities, that if the quality of the 
worship is to be estimated from the secret esteem. and i- 
tention of the worshipper, such acts of worship must have 
dwindled into no worship in reality; hardly amounting to. 
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so much as an empty ceremonious compliment. Where 
then was the harm of sacrificing to idols?) What law had 
condemned it, if your principles be true? The outward 
act being equivocal, this could not be interpreted sacrifice, 
such as God had forbid to be offered to any but himself. 
But those primitive saints were unacquainted with your 
refined subtilties, having learned their logic from Scrip- 
ture, and the plain common sense and reason of mankind. 
They knew that the signification of worship and sacrifice 
depended not on their arbitrary esteem, or secret inten- 
tion; but had been before fixed and determined by God. 
To offer sacrifice to the heathen deities, was, by construc- 
tion and implication, declaring them to be immutable, 
eternal, supreme, and strictly divine. They could not be 
guilty of such a solemn lie, or commit such barefaced 
profaneness and idolatry. They would not prostitute the 
marks and characters of divinity to those who were by 
nature no Gods; nor give that to idols, which was appro- 
priated to God only. This was their manner of reason- 
ing; and this was right: for, indeed, upon the other 
hypothesis, there is nothing so mean or low, but what a 
man might pay religious worship to. For instance; pray 
to angels, but consider them as angels, with proportionate 
respect, and there will be no harm in it. Worship saints 
departed, but intend them only such respect as is due to 
saints, and all is right. Fall down before a crucifix with 
humble prostration, but consider it as a crucifix, and intend 
little or nothing by it, and all is well. These seem to me 
the unavoidable consequences of this famed distinction, 
and theseliére the uses which have actually been made of 
it, since men have learned to be subtle, instead of wise; 
and have departed from the fundamental maxim of re- 
vealed religion, that God alone is to be worshipped with re- 
ligious worship. The sum of what hath been said, on this 
important article, may be comprised in the following par- - 
ticulars. 
1. That, under the Old Testament, all religious worship 
was declared to belong to God only; and upon such rea- 
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sons as exclude all creature-worship; namely, because he 
is God, Jehovah, Eternal, Immutable, Creator, Preserver, 
Sustainer, and Governor of all things. 

2. That our blessed Lord made no alteration in this 
law, but explained and confirmed it: his Apostles, after 
him, inculcated the same thing, long after our Saviour’s 
exaltation and ascension; and an angel from heaven ré- 
inforced it, thereby proclaiming its perpetual obligation. 
No distinction of worship, mediate and ultimate, was ever 
intimated; nor of inferior and sovereign: but all religious 
worship supposed to have one meaning, one significancy, 
one object, viz. the divine nature; whether subsisting in 
one Person, or more. 

3. Such being the rule and standing law for religious 
worship, none can have any right, title, or claim to wor- 
ship, but in conformity to the same rule. 

4. If the Son of God be very God, Jehovah, Creator, 
Sustainer, and Preserver of all things; then he both may, 
and ought to be worshipped, in conformity to the Scrip- 
ture-rule, and upon Scripture-principles: but if he be a 
creature only, the worship of him is not consistent with 
the fundamental rule both of the Law and the Gospel. In 
a word; if the Son of God is to be worshipped, he is not a 
creature: if a creature, he is not to be worshipped. 

It remains now only to inquire, whether the primitive 
Church, which had the same Scriptures that we have, and 
better opportunities of knowing and understanding them, 
made the same or the like conclusions from them. It is 
an argument of no small importance; and therefore I 
shall think it worth the while, to give you a brief sum- 
mary of the sentiments of the earliest Christian writers; 
and in their own words, that every impartial reader may 
be able to judge for himself. , 

Justin Martyr, giving account of the Christian worship, 
says plainly, “° We worship Godalone;” and, “ None but 
* God ought to be worshipped.” 
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4 Athenagoras, in like manner, speaks to this effect: 
“‘ We are not to worship the world, but the Maker of it; 
‘“ we worship not the powers of God, but their Creator 
“ and Governor.”’ 

Theophilus says, “ I will honour the king, but I will 
* not worship him. ¢I will worship God, the real and 
“true God: no one ought to be worshipped but God 
“ alone.” is 

fTatian, to the same purpose, though not so fully, says; 
* The works of God, made for our sakes, I will not wor- 
« ship.” | at 

§ Tertullian says, “* What we worship is one God, who 
** made the whole mass of things purely from nothing. 
“I am commanded not to call any’ other, God, nor. to 
‘adore, or in anywise worship any other besides that 
<< Ones” . . 

hClement of Alexandria has more to this purpose: 
«Angels and men” (says he) “‘ are the works of God’s 
“hands: let none of you worship the sun, but let him set 
“his heart upon the sun’s Creator: neither let him deify 
** the world, but to the Maker of the world let his desires 
“be. I seek after God, the Creator of the world, him 
“ that lighted up the swn, and not after the creatures (Zeya) 
“‘ which God hath made. The. Gentiles ought -to learn, 
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“‘ from the Law and the Prophets, to worship the one 
‘* only God, the necessarily-existing Almighty. This it 
*< is to worship the divine Being in true righteousness of 
*¢ practice and knowledge.” 

_ tTrenzeus expresses himself thus: “ You ought to wor- 
‘* ship the Lord your God, and to serve him alone, and to 
** give no credit to him who deceitfully promised things 
“* which were not his own, saying ; © All these things will 
“ I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me’ 
« The system of creatures is not under his dominion, since 
“ he himself is one of the creatures.” 

k Origen has a great deal to our purpose, in his book 
against Celsus. I shall select a few passages: he blames 
the Gentiles, “‘ who from the stupendous greatness of the 
“ things in the world, and the beautiful order of creatures, 
“ (Sypsoupyneatwy,) could not look up and consider that 
“ they ought to admire, worship, and adore him only that 
« made them.” In another place he says, “ To worship the 
* sun and the creatures of God (@eod dyusovgynuera) is for- 
“ bidden us, who are taught, not to serve the creature 
“ besides the Creator.’ He observes, a little after that; 
** We ought not to honour those in the place of God, or 
© of the Son of God.” Which I take notice of here par- 
ticularly, that you may see how clearly Origen distin- 
guishes the Son from the dypsoupyfuara @eod: as, indeed, 
he does every where. In another place, he observes that 
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Christians are bred up to thoughts elevated far | alove all 
creatures, and might very justly disdain to worship any of 
‘them. The like he remarks of the Jews, “that they 
“‘ were taught to ™ascend up to the uncreated nature of 
“¢ God; to fix their eyes upon him only; and on him alone 
“ to rest all their hopes and expectations.” 

I might add many more testimonies, to the same effect, 
from the Ante-Nicene writers; but these are sufficient to 
give us a just idea of their principles, in relation to the 
object of worship. This we shall find run through them 
all, that God alone is to be worshipped; the Creator, in 
opposition to all creatures whatever; the 76 @eioy, (as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen sometimes accurately ex- 
press it,) which also Tertullian seems to intimate, in the 
words, guod colimus, above cited. The sum then of the 
case is this: if the Son could be included, as being un- 
created, and very God; as Creator, Sustainer, Preserver of 
all. things, and one with the Father; then he might be 
worshipped upon their principles, but otherwise could 
not. What their practice was, shall be considered in its 
proper place. For the present, let it be a rule and maxim 
with us, fixed, as far as Scripture and the concurring 
judgment of antiquity can fix it, (besides what might be 
justly pleaded from the reason of the thing,) that no kind 
or degree of religious worship is due, or can be lawfully 
paid, to any creature. The conclusion from all is; if our 
blessed. Lord is a creature, = he is not to be worshipped ; 
if he is to be worshipped, he is not a creature. Now we 
may pass on, 


1 Tots WaySivras meyerohuas trscavabaivey wdvrn rx Snuroveynuara, &C. 
P. 207. » 

™ "Avabaivey tol why dytvyroy rod Osod Qdow xaxsivy move tvogay, nah chs oom 
alrod wovou tAridus xeordoxdy, p. 189. 

Compare p. 160. where Origen insists upon the necessity of elevating our 
thoughts and devotions above and beyond all created being, 4, cirorody yevn- 
riv,in one place, ravrds yevnrod in the other. See also Clem. Alex. p: 809, 
816. Ox. ed. 
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Overy XVII. 


Whether, notwithstanding, worship and adoration be not 
equally due to Christ; and consequently, whether it must 
not follow, that he is the one God, and not (as the Arians 
suppose) a distinct inferior Being ? 


YOU answer, that « equality of divine honour is never 
‘attributed in Scripture to the Son with the Father ;” 
and then, in proof of a matter of fact, you assign a reason 
of your own devising; ‘ for then the Son would be abso- 
*lutely equal with eg Father, which is contrary to 
“¢ Scripture and reason,” (p. 94.) But why do you not 
keep close to the words of the Query, and to the point in 
question? Worship and adoration are my words; not di- 
vine honowr, which is ambiguous, and leads us off from 
the argument in hand. Suppose it had been said sacri- 
Sice: would you answer thus? Equality of divine sacrifice 
is never attributed, &c. Do not you see the impropriety ? 
Well, but, as: it is, you must say, equality of divine wor- 
ship is never“ attributed, &c. And then, pray tell me, 
what you mean by equality or inequality of worship ; 
whether you mean longer or shorter prayers, more or less , 
frequent addresses, or any thing else. Be that as it will, 
worship, religious worship, greater or smaller, longer or 
shorter, has the same import and significancy; and speaks 
the Person addressed to, to be divine: just as sacrifice, 
whether offered once a year only or once a day, or whe- 
ther it were a lamb or only two young pigeons, carried the 
same acknowledgment with it of the divinity, sovereignty, 
and supremacy of the person to whom it was offered. 
Now, worship being, as hath been said, an acknowledg- 
ment of the true God, in opposition to all creatures what- 
ever, which are by nature no gods; and being offered to 
the Father, not for the recognizing his personal properties, 
as he stands distinguished from the Son and Holy Spirit, 
But his essential perfections, common to all, and by which 
he is distinguished from the creatures; it is very manifest, 
that if the Son is to be worshipped too, he is equally God, 
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and true God; with the Father; has all the same essen- 
tial excellencies and perfections which the Father hath, 
and is at as great a distance from the creatures; in oppo- 
sition to whom, and as a mark of his superior and in- 
finitely transcendent excellency, he is worshipped. If then 
honour consists in the acknowledgment of his essential 
perfections, equality of divine honour is attributed im 
Scripture to the Son with the Father; because wor- 
ship is attributed to both, and is always of the same im- 
port and significancy; by God’s own order and appoint- 
ment. But then you will say, the Son will be absolutely 
equal with the Father; which you think inconsistent with 
Scripture and reason. If you mean by absolutely equal, 
that the Son must be the first Person, as well as the Fa- 
ther, I deny your inference: if any thing else, I allow it 
to be true. The Son will be equal in all those respects, 
for which worship is due to the Father himself. He will 
be equally divine, equally eternal, immutable, wise, power- 
ful, &c. in a word, equally God and Lord. As to the 
subordination of Persons in the same Godhead, that is of 
distinct consideration; and we may never be able per- 
fectly to comprehend the relations of the three Persons, 
ad intra, amongst themselves; the ineffable order and 
economy of the ever blessed coeternal Trinity. You 
have many things to say, in hopes to lessen the honour 
and worship attributed to the Son in holy Scripture. But 
unless you could prove that no worship at all is to be 
paid him, you prove nothing. However, that I may not 
seem to pass any thing slightly over, I shall take the 
pains to examine your exceptions. 

As to what you say, to weaken the force of Joh. v. 23. 
the answer to it will properly fall under a distinct Query ; 
which is entirely upon it. You * cite Phil. ii. 11. Joh. xiv. 
13. against the Querist; as if it was any question betwixt 
us, whether God was glorified in his Son; or whether the 
honour of either did not redound to both. It was,” you 
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say, “ the prayer of Christ to glorify his Father, and the 

“‘ Father only.” But read that part of the prayer again, 

and believe your own eyes, Joh. xvii. 1. “ Father, the 

hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 

« glorify thee.” How familiar, how equally concerned, as 

well for his own, as his Father’s glory. So again, a little 

after; ‘* I have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished 

<¢ the work which thou gavest me todo. And now, O Fa- 

« ther, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 

“ which I had with thee, before the world was,” Joh. 

xvii. 4, 5. See also Joh. xiii. 31, 32. and then tell me 

whether it was Christ’s design, or desire, that his Father 

only might be glorified. How could you miss such plain 

things? You go on; “ The Father is the object, to which 

«he commands us to direct our prayers.” What! Will 

you dispute whether Christ is to be worshipped, or invo- 

cated? Consider, I beseech you, Joh. v. 23. mentioned 

above; recollect with yourself, that he is sometimes dis- 

tinctly and personally binvocated. Grace, mercy, and peace, ; 
or grace and peace, or grace only, are frequently, in twenty 

places of the New Testament °, implored of him, together 

with the Father. He is to be worshipped and adored, as 

well as the Father, by men, by ‘angels, by the ‘whole 

creation. Glory and dominion for ever and ever are fas- 

cribed to him, as well as to the Father. This is the sense 

of Scripture: I need not add, it being a thing so well 

known, the sense also of the earliest and best Christian 

writers, who unanimously declare for the worship of 
Christ; and their practice was conformable thereto. And . 
now, that you may see how consistent those good men 
were (suitably to their strict sincerity) ‘with Scripture, 
with themselves, and with each other; I shall step a lit- 
tle aside, to show you upon what principles they might, 
and did give religious worship to Christ. 


b Acts vii. 59. 1 Thess. iii. 11. Rom. x. 13. 1 Cor. i, 2. 
© See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. ch. ii. sect. 4. 

ad Hebr. i. 6. e Rev. v. 8. 

£ 2 Pet, iii. 18. Rev. v. 13. See also Rev. vii. 10. 
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We have heard Justin Martyr, before, declaring that 
** God alone is to be worshipped.” Very true: but then he 
constantly teaches us that the Son is God; and therefore 
might consistently say, that the Son is to be f worshipped, 
and, in the name of the whole Church, “ we & worship 
** Father, Son, and the prophetic Spirit.” 

Athenagoras has before intimated that nothing less 
than the 4 Creator of the world is to be worshipped. But 
then he tells us too, that all things were i created by the 
Son: and therefore no wonder if; giving account, to the 
emperor, of the God whom the Christians worshipped, 
he joins the Son with the Father. 

Theophilus declares, as before seen, for the worship of 
God only; and says, the king is not to be worshipped, 
because he is not God. But then, as to the Son, he }owns 
him to be God; and therefore of consequence must sup- 
pose worship due to him. 

Tatian teaches that God only is to be worshipped; not 
™ man, not the elements, not the creatures, Onusepyia. Very 
good: but the Son who " created matter, and is ay yerov 
Sysoupyos, might be worshipped notwithstanding. 

Tertullian is so scrupulous, that he says, he will not so 
much as call any other, God, but the God whom he wor- 
shipped, and to whom alone he pronounces all worship 
due. But'he must certainly include the Son in that only 
God; as every one knows who ever looked into his writ- 
ings: and accordingly he ° admits the worship of him. 

Clement of Alexandria, as we have observed above, 
P protests against the worship of creatures; and allows no 
worship but to the Maker and Governor of all things. 


f Tesrxwvnrds, Apol.i. p. 94. Apol. ii. 35. Ox. Dial. pag. 191, 209, 231, 
365. Jebb. 
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h See the passage above, PrkZ6. i See above, p. 134. 
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But then no man more ‘express than he, for the wor- 
shipping of God the Son. The reason is plain: the Son 
is ‘Maker and Governor of the world, and even mavroxpa- 
twp, according to this excellent writer. 

Irenzeus likewise, as above cited, gives his testimony 
for the worship of God only; and against the worship of 
any creature. But the same Ireneus as constantly sup- 
poses the Son to be truly God, and one God with the 
Father, and expressly exempts him from the number of 
creatures ; and therefore no wonder if he admits the Son 
to be t invocated, as well as the Father. : 

I shall observe the like of Origen, and then have done} 
referring the reader, for the rest, to the complete collec- 
tion of testimonies lately made by the learned ¥ Mr. Bing- 
ham, with very judicious reflections upon them. 

Origen, as we have seen above, declares for the wor- 
ship of the one God, in opposition to all creatures, Oypsep- 
yieara, every thing created, yemrév. But the good Father 
had his thoughts about him: he clearly distinguishes the 
Son from the @ypioupyjwara, or creatures; and, besides, ex- 
pressly makes him * ayeynroc, uncreated, immutable, &c. 
According to Origen, the Creator of the universe, and he 
only, is to be worshipped, pag. 364. Very well; and 
look but back to page 308, and there the Son is ” Creator 
of the universe. So, in #another place, he tells us, we are 
to worship him only who made (all) these things; and if 
we inquire farther we shall find, in the same author, that 
God the Son > made all things, the very words. It is 
therefore a very clear case, that Origen thought the Son 
to have the fullest right and title to religious worship, the 
same that the Father himself had, as being eternal, im- 
mutable, Creator and Governor of all things. And there- 


a Vid. p. 311, 851. ed. Ox. x See above, p. 134, 49. 

® Vid. p. 153, 243. ed. Bened. t Pag. 166, 232. . 

« Origin. Eccl. B. xiii. c. 2. x Contra Cels. p. 287, 169, 170. 
Y Tod wavrds Snpsoveyos. Z Anpsoupryos rovde rod waves. 
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fore he speaks of his being ¢ worshipped as God, by the 
Magi; and calls it eicééia, the very same word which 
he uses, 4 speaking of the worship due to the Father. In 
‘another place, he speaks of the worshipping Father and 
Son jointly as one God, and felsewhere mentions the 
worship of the Son, in his distinct personal capacity. The 
sum then of Origen’s doctrine, as it lies in his book against 
Celsus, (the most valuable of all his works, and almost 
the only one to be entirely depended on, as giving the 
true sense of Origen, or of the Church in his time,) is 
contained in these particulars. 

1. That God the Son, if a creature, or not Creator, or 
not truly God, should not be worshipped at all, 

2. That being truly God, and Creator, &c. he may be 
worshipped ; either jointly with the Father, as one 7d Ocioy, 
or distinctly, as one Person of the Godhead. 

3. That though he be God, and Creator, yet the Father 
is so primarily and eminently as Father, and first Person; 
and therefore the distinct worship of the Son, considered 
as a Son, redounds to the Father, as the Head and Foun- 
tain of all. Hence it is, that, as the Father is primarily 
and eminently God, Creator, and object of worship; so_ 
also all worship is primarily and eminently the Father’s: 
and thus it is that I understand Origen, in a Scertain place 
which has been often misinterpreted. 

4- That the worship of the Son, considered as a Son, is 
not an inferior worship, nor any other than proper divine 
worship; being an acknowledgment of the same divine 


© Pag. 46. "Tay eis roy ray drwy Onpuovpyay siadbssay, p- 160. 

© "Eva gv @coy, ws axrodedancwsy, roy marion xel roy vidy Segumedousv, p. 386. 

F Ebytodw 4 Aoyy rod Os0v, Suvepévy abedy idoaoSes, p. 238. Tv Sudxevov 
auray Aoyoy rod Ozod Teorxvvicouty, p. 239. 

N. B. Here the translator (as it is usual with him to misrepresent such 
passages as relate to the Son) renders duxovoy airav, us ministrum. The 
sense is, dispenser of them, i, e. prophecies, just before mentioned. 

& AsnotweSa 3: xa) abrod vob Aoyou, 
wok meorevtoucta D8 idy SuvaieeSee xeon 
xnararenreas, p. 233, 


Vid, Bull. D, F. p, 121. Bingham, Origin, Eccl, }, xiii, c. 2. p. 45, &c. 
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excellencies, and essential perfections communicated from 
Father to Son: and hence it is, that there is still but one 
worship, and one object of worship; as one God, one Crea- 
tor, &c. by reason of the most intimate and ineffable union 
of the two Persons; which Origen himself 4 endeavours 
to express in the fullest and strongest words he could 
think on. 

From what hath been said, we may know what judg- 
ment to make of the ancient doxologies. They ought cer- 
tainly to be understood according to the prevailing doc- 
trine. of the primitive Church. They were different in 
form, but had all one meaning; the same which I have 
shown you from the primitive writers. The Arians were 
the first who interpreted some of them to such a sense, as 
either favoured creature-worship, or excluded the Son and 
Holy Ghost from proper divine worship. It was low 
artifice to value one sort of doxology above another, only 
because more equivocal; and to contend for ancient words, 
in opposition to the ancient faith. The Catholics under- 
stood the subtilty of those men, and very easily defeated 
it: first, by asserting the only true-and just sense of 
those doxologies, which the Arians had wrested to an 
heretical meaning; and next, by using, chiefly, doxologies 
of another form ; which had been also of long standing in 
the Church; and which, being less equivocal, were less 
liable to be perverted. But the subject of doxologies being 
already in better hands, I shall here dismiss it, and pro- 
ceed. 

You observe, that “ it was the constant practice of the 
«© Apostles to pray and give thanks to God, through Je- 
“ sus Christ,” (p. 91.) And so it is the constant practice 
of the Church at this day. What can you infer from 


h *AvallEnus 08 weds vay tal wees Ocdv, 6 aovlews nal Adiaipirws, nol dwscisus 
wbrdy ob6my dice rod xpoctiryovros tusivy vik, rod Ozod Aoyou xal coPias, &c. p. 382. 

The same thought is thus expressed by Cyril. 
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thence? That the Father and Son are not equal, or are 
not -to be equally honoured? Nothing less: but, as the 
Son stands to us under the particular character of Media- 
tor, besides what he is in-common with the Father, our 
prayers, ‘generally, are to be offered rather through him, 
than to him: yet not. forgetting or omitting, for fear of 
misapprehension and gross mistakes, to offer prayers di- 
rectly to him, and to join him with the Father, in doxolo- 
gies; as the ancient Church did, and as our own, God be 
thanked, and other churches of Christendom still continue 
to do. You add, that “ whatever honour is paid to the 
*¢ Son, is commanded, on account of his ineffable relation 
“ to God, as the only begotten Son,” &c. But this imef- 
fable relation is not that of a creature to his Creator; but 
of a Son to a Father, of the same nature with him. This 
may be styled imeffable: the other cannot, in any true or 
just sense. If the Son is to be worshipped, as you seem 
here to allow, it can be on no other account, but such as 
is consistent with the Scriptures; on the account of his 
being one with the Father, to. whom worship belongs; 
_ and to whom it is appropriated in opposition to creatures, 
not in opposition to him who is of the same nature with, 
coessential.to, and inseparable from him. The * wor- 
“ ship,” you say, “ terminates notin the Son.’ How 
this is to be understood, and in what sense admitted; I 
have explained above. Strictly speaking, no honour is 
paid to either, but what redounds to the glory of both; 
because of their intimate union; and because both are but 
one God. “ But,” you say, ‘the Father begat’ him :” 
very well; so long as he did not create him, all is safe: 
the eternity, the perfections, the glory of both are one. 
“ And,” you say, “ gave him dominion over us.”” That 
is more than you can prove; unless you understand it of 
Christ, considered as God-man, or Mediator. 

In some sense every thing must be referred to the Fa- 
ther, as the first Person, the Head and Fountain of all. 


? See Bull, D. F. p. 121. Fulgent. Fragm, p. 629, 633, 638, 642, &c. 
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But this does not make two worships, swpreme and in- 
ferior; being all but one acknowledgment of one and the 
same essential excellency and perfection, considered pri- 
marily in the Father, and derivatively in the Son; who, 
though personally distinguished, are in substance undi- 
vided, and essentially one. All your arguments, on this 
head, amount only to a petitio principti, taking the main 
thing for granted; that a distinction of persons is the same 
with a difference of nature; and that a subordination of 
the Son, as a Son, to the Father, implies an essential dis- 
parity and inequality betwixt them; which you can never 
make out. Instead of proving the Son to be a creature, 
and that he is to be worshipped notwithstanding, (which 
are the points you undertake,) all that you really prove is, 
that the Son is not the Father, or first Person, nor consi- 
dered as the first Person in our.worship of him; which is 
very true, but very wide of the purpose. What follows 
in your reply, (p. 91, 92, 93-) does not need any farther 
answer; being either barely repetition, or comments on 
. your own mistake of the meaning of the word imdividual ; 
of which enough hath been said before. You are pleased 
(pag. 94.) to make a wonder of it, that I should quote 
Heb. i. 6. in favour of my hypothesis. But if you consi- 
der that the angels are there ordered to worship the Son; 
and that that text is a proof of the Son’s being Jehovah 
(see Psal. xcyii.) and that worship is appropriated to God 
only, by many texts of Scripture, and the concurring sense 
of antiquity, as I have shown above; there will be little 
farther occasion for wondering, in so clear a case. In that 
very chapter (Heb. i.) it is sufficiently intimated what it 
was that made the Son capable of receiving worship and 
adoration. He is declared to have “ made the worlds ;”’ 
to be the “.shining-forth of his Father’s glory, and the 
<< express image of his Person;” and to “ uphold all things 
“ by the word of his power,”’ (ver. 2, 3.) Strong and lively 
expressions of his divine, eternal, uncreated nature; such 
as might give him the justest claim to the worship and 
adoration of men, and angels. In the close; you: have a 
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remark about the error of Arius; which, you say, “ did 
“ not consist in making the Son distinct from, and really 
“ subordinate to the Father, (for that was always the 
«‘ Christian doctrine.”) Here you come upon us with 
general terms, and equivocal expressions; leaving the reader 
to apprehend that the Christian Church believed the Son 
to be a distinct, separate, inferior being; in short, a crea- 
ture, as Arius plainly, and you covertly assert: whereas 
there is not an author of reputation, among all the an- 
cients, before Arius, that taught or maintained any such 
thing. A subordination, in some sense, they held; and 
that is all; not in Arius’s sense, not in yours. Well, but 
you proceed to tell us wherein his error consisted, viz. 
“in presuming to affirm, upon the principles of his own 
uncertain philosophy, and without warrant from Scrip- 
“ture, that the Son was 2£ odx dvrwy, and that jv more Gre 
‘¢ 8x yy.’ Arius had so much philosophy, or rather common 
sense, as to think, and so much frankness and ingenuity, 
as to confess, that there neither is nor can be any medium 
between God and creature. He was not so ridiculous as 
to imagine that God first made a substance, and then out 
of that preexisting created substance made the Son; be- 
sides that, even this way, the Son had been, in the last 
result, @& odx évrav: nor was he weak enough to believe 
that any thing, ad extra, had been coeval or coeternal 
with God himself, If he had, he need not have scrupled 
to have allowed the like privilege to the Son; the first and 
best of all Beings, except God himself, in his opinion. 
But since you think your own philosophy so much bet- 
ter than Arius’s, will you be so kind as to tell us plainly, 
whether the Son be of the same divine substance with the 
Father; or of some extraneous substance which eternally 
preexisted; or from nothing? The first you deny directly, 
as well as Arius; and the second also, by plain necessary 
consequence: and why then should you differ upon the 
third, which is the only one left, and must be true, if both 
the other be false? If Arius was rash in affirming this, he 
was equally rash in denying the Son’s coeternity with the 
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Father, and again in denying his consubstantiality ; and so 
your censure of him recoils inevitably upon yourself. 
Then, for the other error of Arius, in asserting that the 
Son once was not; as having been produced, or created, 
by the Father; in your way, you correct it thus*: True, 
the Son was produced, brought into emistence, had a be- 
ginning, and was not, metaphysically, eternal; but yet, 
for all that, it was an error, in philosophy, for Arius to 
say, that he once was not. Unhappy Arius! detested by 
his adversaries, and traduced by his own friends, from 
whom he might reasonably have expected kinder usage. 
Let me intreat you, hereafter, to be more consistent: 
either value and respect the man, as the great reviver and 
restorer of primitive Christianity; or renounce his princi- 
ples, and declare him a heretic, as we do. 


Query XVIII. 


Whether worship and adoration, both from men and angels, 
was not due to him, long before the commencing of his 
mediatorial kingdom, as he was their Creator and -Pre- 
server; (see Col. i. 16, 17.) and whether that be not the 
same title to adoration which God the Father hath, as 
Author and Governor of the universe, upon the Doctor's 
own principles ? 


YOU answer, that “ though the world was created by 
“the Son, yet no adoration was due to him upon that 
* account, either from angels or from men; because. it 
é was no act of dominion, and he did it merely ministe- 
< rially, (p. 94.) just as no adoration is now due from us 
<‘ to angels, for the benefits they convey to us; because 
- “ they do it merely instrumentally.” This is plain deal- 
ing; and however I may dislike the thing, I commend 
the frankness of it. You are very right, upon these prin- 
ciples, in your parallel from angels: had the ancients 
thought the office of the Son ministerial, in your low 
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sense, they would have paid him no more respect than 
they paid to angels; and would certainly never have wor- 
shipped him. But I pass on: “ Creation,’’ you say, “ is 
“no act of dominion;” and therefore is not a sufficient 
foundation for worship. The same reason will hold with 
respect to the Father also; for creating is one thing, and: 
ruling another. Yet you will find that Scripture makes 
creation the ground and reason of worship, in so particu- 
lar and distinguishing a manner, that no person what- 
ever, that had not,a hand in creating, has any right or 
title to worship, upon Scripture-principles; «to ‘which - 
Catholic antiquity is entirely consonant, as we have ob- 
served above. I did not found his right of worship on 
creation only, but preservation too ; referring to Coloss. i. 
17. * By him all things consist;”? to which may be add-- 
eddie. a8, 558 Upholding all things by the word of his 
*‘ power.” The titles of Creator, Preserver, Sustainer of 
all things, sound very high; and express his superemi- 
nent greatness and majesty, as well as our dependence; 
and therefore may seem to give him a full right and title 
to religious worship; especially if it be considered, that 
they imply dominion, and cannot be understood without 
it. Besides that Creator, as hath been shown, is the 
mark, or characteristic of the true God to whom all. ho- 
nour and worship is due. Add to this, that by Joh. i. x. 
the Son was @2is before the foundation of the world ; 
which implies, at least, dominion, upon your own princi- 
ples : and when he came into the world, “4 He came unto 
“ his own,” (Joh. i. 11.) having been their Creator, ver. 20. 


® Unus Deus Pater super omnes, et unum Verbum Dei quod per omnes, 
per quem omnia facta sunt, et quoniam hic mundus proprius ipsius, et per 
ipsum factus est voluntate Patris, &c.—Mundi enim factor vere Verbum 
Dei est. Tren. p. 315. apr 

Verbum autem hoc illud est, quod in sua venit, et sui eum non recepe- 
runt. Mundus enim per eum ‘factus est,.et mundus eum non cognoyit. 
Novat. c. xiii. p. 714. 

Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo veniens in hunc mundum in sua 


venit, cum homo nullum fecerit mundum? Wovat. p. 715. Vid. et Hippolyt. 
contr. Noet. c. xii. p. 14, 
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_and, as is now explained, Governor from the first. Where- 
fore, certainly, he had a just claim and title to adoration 
and worship from the foundation of the world, even upon 
your own hypothesis. As to his creating ministerially 
only, I have said enough to that point, under the eleventh 
Query, whither I refer you. 

From what hath been observed, it may appear suffici- 
ently, that the divine Adyos was our King and our God 
long before; that he had the same claim and title to reli- 
gious worship that the Father himself had; only not so 
distinctly revealed; and that his enthronization, after his 
resurrection, was nothing more than declaring the dig- 
nity of his person more solemnly, and investing him as 
b God-man, in his whole person, with the same power 
and authority, which, as God, he always had ; and now 
was to hold in a different capacity, and with the addition 
of a new and special title, that of Redeemer. ¢They 
therefore who endeavour to found the Son’s title to wor- 
ship, only upon the powers and authority of the Medi- 
ator, or God-man, after the resurrection, (alleging John 
v. 22. Phil. ii. 10. Heb. 1. 6. and the like,) give us but a 
very lean and poor account of this matter; neither con- 
sistent with truth, nor indeed with their own hypothesis. 
You quote Phil. ii, 6. in favour of your notion; and say, 
that Christ “‘ was from the beginning in the form of 
“ God; yet he did not assume to himself to be honoured 
“ like unto God, till after his humiliation.” But this po- 
sition can never be made out from that text. Allowing 
you your interpretation, about assuming to,le honoured, 
yet this can mean only, that he did not assume during 
his humiliation, without any reference to what he had 
done before. It is very clear from John xvii. 5. that our 
blessed Saviour was to have no greater glory after his ex- 
altation and ascension, than he had “ before the. world 


b EDD bode Dci Abyeras, noel bv rater vucloparos 7d brig wav dveuc dxverSas, 
els txsivo Onrovors mera ounas Lmaveyercs, cis dred ny wal din cagxos. Cyril. 
Alex. Thes. p. 130. e a vt Al : 

© Clarke’s Script. Doct. Prop. 48, 50, 51. Clarke’s. Reply, p. 239. 
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“‘ was. Glorify me with thine own self, with the glory 
“* which I had with thee, before the world was.” His 
glory had, to appearance, been under an eclipse, during 
the state of his humiliation: but after that, he was to ap- 
pear again in full lustre; in all the brightness and splen- 
dor of his divine majesty, as he had done-ever before. You 
think, that “ our worship of him, in his own distinct person 
“and character, commenced after his resurrection from 
“ the dead.” I might allow this to be so in fact; and yet 
maintain, that he always had the same just right and title 
to religious worship ; which must have had its effect, had 
it been clearly and distinctly revealed sooner. This is 
enough for my purpose; inasmuch as I contend only, 
that the worship due to him is not founded merely upon 
the power and authority supposed to have been given 
him after his resurrection; but upon his perfonal dignity 
and effential perfections. He might have had the very 
same right and claim all along, that ever he had after; 
only it could not take effect, and be acknowledged, till it 
came to be clearly revealed. Thus, God the Father had, 
undoubtedly, a full right and title to the worship and ser- 
vice of men, or of angels, from the first: but that right 
could not take place before he revealed and made himself 
known to them. This, I say, is sufficient to my purpose; 
and all that I insist upon. Yet, because I have a reli- 
gious veneration for every thing which was universally 
taught and believed by the earliest Catholic writers, espe- 
cially if it has some. countenance likewise from Scrip- 
ture; I incline to think that worship, distinct worship, 
was paid to the Son, long before his incarnation. 

Irenzeus is 4express, that the Aéyos was worshipped of 
old, together with the Father. And this must have been 
the sense of all those Fathers, before the Council of Nice, 
who understood and believed that the person who ap- 


4 Qui igitur a prophetis adorabatur Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus et 
Verbum ejus——. L. iv. c. 5. p. 232. ed. Bened. 
See also Novatian, c. 15. Deum et angelum invocatum. 
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peared to the patriarchs, who presided over the Jewish 
Church, gave them the law, and all along headed and 
conducted that people, was the second Person of the ever 
_ blessed Trinity. Now, this was the genera] and unani- 
mous: opinion of the Ante-Nicene writers; as hath been 
shown at large, under Query the second. And it is: ob- 
servable, that Eusebius and Athanasius, (two very consi- 
derable: men, and thoroughly versed in the writings: of 
the Christians before them,) though they were opposite 
as to party, and differed as to opinion, in some points ; 
yet they ‘entirely agreed in this, that-the Son was wor- 
shipped by Abraham, Moses, &c. and the Jewish Church. 
And herein, had we no other writings left, we might rea- 
sonably believe that they spake the sense of their prede- 
cessors, and of the whole Christian Church, as well: be- 
fore, as in their own times. You will say, perhaps, that the 
worship, supposed to have been then paid to the Son, was 
not distinct worship. But it is sufficient that it was (ac- 
cofding to the sense of the Christian Church) paid to: the 
Person appearing, the Person of the Son, and he did not 
refuse it; which is the very argument that f some of the 
Ante-Nicene writers use in proof of his divinity. The 
Patriarchs worshipped that Person, who appeared: and 
communed with them; supposing him to be the God of 
the universe, to whom of right all worship belongs. Had . 
he‘not been what they took him for, he, should have re- 
jected that worship, as the angel in the Revelations: re- 
jected the» worship which St. John would have offered 
him. In a word, since the-Son received that worship in 


e Euseb. E. H.1.i. c. 2. See also Comm. in Isa, p. 381, 386. Athanas. 
vol. i. p. 443, 445. 

Vid. Fulgent. ad Monimum, 1. ii. c, 3, 4. &e. 

f \Novatian may ‘there speak’ the sense of all. On’ Gen! xxxi) hé“com- 
ments thus: Si angelus Dei loquitur hec ad Jacob, ‘atque ipse angelus infert, 
dicens: Ego sum Deus qui‘visus'sum tibi in loco Dei: non tantimmodo 
hunc angelum,’sed>et Deum positum, sine ulla hesitatione conspicimus ; 
quique sibi votum refert ab Jacob destinatum esse, &c.—— Nullius alterius 
angeli potest hic accipi tanta auctoritas, ut Deum se esse fateatur, et votum 
sidéfactum. esse testetur, nisi tantummodo Christi~—. C, 27. 
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his own Person, (according to the ancients,) it must be 
said, he was then distinctly worshipped, and in his own 
right, as being truly God. However that be, my argu- 
ment is still good, that the Son (having been in “ the 
“ form of God,” and God; Creator, Preserver, and Sus- 
tainer of all things, from the beginning) had a right to 
worship, even upon your principles, (much more mzne,) 
long before the commencing of his medialorial kingdom : 
and therefore his right and title to worship was not 
founded upon the powers then supposed to have been 
given him: consequently, those texts which you refer to, 
for that purpose, are not pertinently alleged; nor are 
they of strength sufficient to bear all that stress which 
you lay upon them. This point being settled, I might 
allow you that, in some sense, distinct worship com- 
menced with the distinct title of Son, or Redeemer: that 
is, our blessed Lord was then first worshipped, or com- 
manded to be worshipped by us, under that distinct éitle 
or character; having before had no other tztle or character 
peculiar and proper to himself, but only what was § com- 
mon to the Father and him too. Though Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft are all-jointly concerned in creation, re- 
demption, and sanctification ; yet it may seem good to In- 
finite Wisdom, for great ends and reasons, to attribute each 
respectively to one Person rather than another; so that 
the Father may be emphatically Creator, the Son Re- 
deemer, the Holy Ghost Sanctifier: and upon the com- 
mencing of these titles respectively, the distinct worship 
of each (amongst men) might accordingly commence 
also. Excellent are the words of 5 Bishop Bull to this 


& Sic Deus voluit novare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per Fi- 
tium et Spiritum, ut coram jam Deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis 
cognosceretur, qui et retro per Filiwm et Spiritum predicatus non RS 
batur. Tertull. contr. Prax. c. 30. 

* Profecto admiranda mihi videtur divinarum personarum in sacrosane- 
tissima Triade oixorouiz, qua unaqueeque persona distincto quasi titulo hu- 
manum imprimis genus imperio.suo divino obstrinxerit, ¢itulo illi respon~ 
dente etiam distincta uniuscujusque imperii patefactione. Patrem colimus 
sub éétulo Creatoris hujus uniyersi, qui et ab ipsa mundi creatione hominibus 
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purpose; which"l have thrown into the margin. I fhall 
only add, that while you endeavour to found Christ’s 
right and title to worship solely upon the powers. sup- 
posed to be given him after his resurrection, you fall 
much below the generality of the ancient Arians, (whom 
yet you would be thought to exceed,) and are running 
into the Socinian scheme, not very consistently with your 
own. Thus you seem to be fluctuating and wavering be- 
tween two, (at the same time verbally condemning both,) 
certain in nothing, but in opposing the Catholic doctrine; 
which when you have left, you scarce know where to 
fix, or how to make your principles hang together. To 
explain this a little farther: I fownd the’ Son’s title to 
worship upon the dignity of his Person; his creative 
powers declared in John i. and elsewhere; his being Oed¢ 
from the beginning ; and his preserving and upholding all 
_ things (according to Colos. i. 16, 17.’and Heb. 1.) ante- 
cedently to his mediatorial kingdom : you, on the other 
hand, found it entirely upon the powers given him’ after 
his humiliation, (alleging such itexts as these, Matt. 
xxviii. 18. John v. 22, 23. Phil. ii. ro, 11. Rev. 1. 5,6. v. 8, 
9, 10.).as if he had no just claim or title to worfhip at all, 
before that time: for, though you put in the equivocal 
word distinct, (very ingeniously,) yet your meaning really 
is, and the tendency of your argument requires it, that no 
worship, distinct or otherwise, was due to cet till he re- 
ceived those full powers. This pretence, I say, might 
come decently and properly from a Socinian or a Sabel- 


innotuerit ; Filiwm adoramus sub titulo Redemptoris ac Servatoris nostri, eujus 
idcirco divina gloria atque imperium non nisi post peractum in terris hu- 
mane vedemptionis ac salutis negotium fuerit patefactum ; Spiritum de- 
nique Sanctum veneramur sub titulo Paracleti, Hiuminatoris, ac Sanctifi- 
eatoris nostri, cujus adeo diyina majestas demum post descensum ejus in 
Apostolos primosque Christianos donorum omne genus copiosissima largi- 
tione illustrissimum, clarius emicuerit. Nimirum tom demum Apostoli, id- 
que ex Christi mandato, Gentes baptizabant in plenam atque adunatam 
Trinitatem, (ut cum Cypriano loquar) h. e. in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spi- 
ritus Sancti. Bull. Prim. Trad. p. 142. 
i See Dr. Clerke’s Reply, p. 239, 249. 
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lian, who either makes creation metaphorical, or inter- 
prets such texts as John i. 1. Col. i. 16, 17. and the like, 
of the reason or wisdom of the Father; that is, the Father, 
indwelling in the man Christ Jesus. But in you it must 
appear very improper, and very inconsistent with your 
other principles: wherefore } must again desire you to 
be more consistent, and to keep to one constant scheme. 
Take either Arian, Sabellian, or Socinian, and abide by 
it; and then I may know what I have to do: but do not 
pretend to hold. two schemes at a time, utterly repugnant 
to each other. 

As to Scripture’s seeming, in some places, to found 
Christ’s title to worship, not so much upon what he is in 
himself, as upon what he has done for us; a very good 
reason may be given for it, if it be well considered by 
what springs and movements moral agents are actuated, 
and that we love even God himself, with reference to our- 
selves, k “ because he first loved us.” Abstracted reasons of 
esteem, honour, and regard, are unaffecting, without a 
mixture of something relative to us, which ourselves have 
a near concernin. The essential dignity of Christ’s, Per- 
son is really the ground and foundation of honour and 
esteem, (and consequently of worship, the highest ex- 
pression of both,) which ought always to bear propor- 
tion to the intrinsic excellency of the object: but his of- 
fices relative to us, are the moving reasons which prin- 
cipally affect our wills; and without which we fhould 
want the strongest incitement to pay that honour and 
worship which the essential excellency of his Person de- 
mands. Scripture has sufficiently apprised us of both, 
discovering at once both his absolute and relative dignity ; 
that so we being instructed as well concerning what he 
is in himself, as what he is in respect to us, might under- 
stand what honour justly belongs to him, and want no 
motive to pay it accordingly. Add to this, that Christ’s 
office, relative to us, naturally leads us back to the ante- 


k 1 John iv. 19. 
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cedent excellency and perfection of that Person, who was 
able to do so great and so astonishing things for us: be- 
sides that it must appear in the highest degree probable, 
that no creature whatever (supposing him to have suit- 
able abilities) could have been intrusted with so great 
and so endearing a charge; such as must inevitably draw 
after it a larger share of our love, respect, and esteem, 
than seems consistent with our duty to God, and the 
rules laid down in Scripture for our behaviour towards 
the creatures. But enough of this: I proceed. 


Query XIX. 


Whether the Doctor hath not given a very partial account 
of John v. 23. founding the honour due to the Son on 
this only, that the Father hath committed all judgment 
to the Son; when the true reason assigned by our Sa- 
viour, and illustrated by several instances, is, that the 
Son doth the same things that the Father doth, hath the 
same power and authority of doing what he will; and 
therefore has a title to as great honour, reverence, and 
regard, as the Father himself hath? and it is no objec- 
tion to this, that the Son is there said to do nothing of 
himself, or to have all given him by the Father ; since it 
is owned that the Father is the fountain of all, from 
whom the Son derives, in an ineffable manner, his essence 
and powers, so as to be one with him. 


IN answer to this, you say, “The only honour due to our 
“ Saviour is plainly supposed by St. John to be given him, 
« ypon account of his being appointed by the Father Judge 
« of the world,” p. 96. This is very strange indeed! What! 
was there no honour due to him on account of his having 
béen @:3s from the beginning? None for his having cre- 
ated the world? None on account of his being the “ only 
“ begotten Son,” which St. John represents as a circum- 
stance of exceeding great !glory? Surely these were 

1 John i. 14. 
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things great enough to demand our tribute of honour and 
respect; and therefore St. John could never mean that he 
was to be honoured only. upon that stwgle account, as 
being constituted Judge of all men. This could neyer be 
the only reason why “ all men should honour the Son 
‘“< even as they honour the Father.’? What then did St. 
John mean? Or rather, what did our blessed Lord mean, 
whose words St. John recites? He meant, what he has 
said, and what the words literally import; that the Father, 
(whose honour had been sufficiently secured under the 
- Jewish dispensation, and could not but be so under the 
Christian also,) being as much concerned for the honour 
of his Son, had been pleased to commit all judgment to 
him, ‘for this. very end and purpose, that men might 
thereby see and know that the Son, as well as the Father, 
was Judge of all the earth, and might from thence be 
convinced ‘how reasonable it was, and how highly it con- 
cerned them, to pay all the same honour to’ the Son, 
which many had hitherto believed to belong to the Fa- 
ther only. And considering how apt mankind would be 
to lessen the dignity of the Son, (whether out of ‘a vein 
of disputing, or because he had condescended to become 
man like themselves,) and considering also that the many 
notices of the divinity of his Person might not be sufh- 
cient; with some, to raise in them that esteem, reverence, 
and regard for him, which they ought to have; for the 
more effectually securing a point of this high concern- 
ment, it pleased the Father to leave the final judgment of 
the great day in the hands. of his Son: men therefore 
' might consider that this Person, whom they were too apt 
to disregard, was not only their Creator, and Lord, and 
God, but their Judge too, before whose awful tribunal 
they must one day appear: an awakening consideration, 
such as might not only convince them of his exceeding 
excellency and supereminent. perfections, but. might re- 
mind them also, how much it was their interest, as well 
as duty, to pay him all, that honour, adoration, and. ser- 
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vice, which the dignity and majesty of his Person de- 
mands ™. 

Let us but suppose the present Catholic doctrine of the 
coequality and coeternity of the three Persons to be 
true, what more proper method can we imagine, to se- 
cure to each Person the honour due unto him, than this ; 
that every Person should be manifested to us under some 
peculiar title or character, and enforce his claim of ho- 
mage by some remarkable dispensation, such as might be 
apt to raise in us a religious awe and veneration? This is 
the case in fact; and on this account, chiefly, it seems to 
be that the Son, rather than the Father, (whose personal 
dignity is less liable to be questioned,) is to be Judge of 
all men, that ‘so all. men may honour the Son,” xadws 
Tides Toy matépa. The learned Doctor ® pleads that xaSw< 
often signifies a general similitude only, not) an exact 
equality : which is very true; and would be pertinent, 
if we built our argument on the critical meaning of the 
particle. But what we insist on, is; that our blessed 
Lord, in that chapter, draws a parallel between the Fa- 
ther and himself, between the Father’s works and his own, 
founding thereupon his title to honour; which sufficiently 
intimates what xa$d< means; especially if it be consi- 
dered that this was in answer to the charge of making 
himself © “equal with God.’? This is what I intimated in 
the Query; upon the reading whereof, you are struck 
with “amazement at so evident an instance, how prejudice 
“¢ blinds the minds,’ &c. But let me persuade you to for- 
bear that way of talking, which (besides that it is taking 
for granted the main thing in question, presuming that all 
the prejudice lies on one side, and all the reason on the 
other) is really not very becoming in this case, consider- 
ing how many wise, ‘great, and good men, how many 
churches of the saints, through a long succession of ages, 
you must, at the same time; charge with prejudice and 


m Vid. Jobium ap. Phot. Cod. cexxii. p. 604. 
» Reply, p. 266. ¢ John v. 18. 
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blindness ; and that too after much canvassing and careful 
considering what objections could be made against them $ 
to which you can add nothing new, nor so much as re- 
present the old ones with greater force than they have 
been often before, 1300 years ago. It might here be 
sufficient, for you, modestly to offer your reasons ; and, 
however convincing they may appear to you, (yet consi- 
dering that to men of equal sense, learning, and integrity, 
they have appeared much otherwise,) to suspect your own 
judgment ; or, at least, to believe that there may be rea- 
sons which you do not see, for the contrary opinion. 
—’ Well, but after your so great assurance, Jet us hear what 
you have to say. “ If our Lord had purposely designed, 
‘in the most express and emphatical manner, to declare 
‘his real subordination and dependence on the Father, 
‘he could not have done it more fully and clearly than 
“‘ he hath in this whole chapter.” Yes, sure he might: 
being charged with blasphemy, in making himself equal 
with God, he might have expressed his abhorrence of 
such a thought; and have told them that he pretended 
to be nothing more than a creature of God’s, sent upon 
God’s errand; and that it was not by his own power or 
holiness, that ** he made the lame man to walk,”’ (see 
Acts iii. 12.) Such an apology as this would have effec- 
tually took off all farther suspicion, and might perhaps 
have well become a creature, when charged with dlas- 
phemy, who had a true respect for the honour of his Cre- 
ator. But, instead of this, he goes on, a second time, to 
call himself ** Son of God,” v. 25. declaring farther, that 
there was so perfect a union and intimacy between the 
Father and himself, that he was able to do any thing 
which the Father did; had not only the same right and 
authority to work on the sabbath, but the same power of 
giving life to whom he pleased, of raising the dead, and 
Judging the world; and therefore the same right and 
title to the same honour and regards and that the exe- 
cution of those powers was lodged in his hands particu- 
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larly, lest the world fhould not be sufficiently appre- 
hensive of his high worth, eminency, and dignity; or 
should not ‘*‘ honour the Son even as they honour the 
“¢ Father.” 

This is the obvious natural construction of the whole 
passage : you have some pretences against it, which have 
been examined and confuted long ago by Hilary, Chrys- 
ostom, Cyril, Austin, and other venerable Fathers of the 
Christian Church; so that I have little more to do, than 
to repeat the answers. The Jews, you say, falsely and 
maliciously charged him with making himself equal with 
God. So said the Arians: but what ground had either 
they or you for saying so? It does not appear that the 


Evangelist barely repeated what the Jews had said: but | 


he gives the reasons why the Jews sought to kill him; 
namely, because he had broke the sabbath, and be- 
cause he “ made himself equal with God.’ So thought 
P Hilary; and he is followed therein by others, whom 
you may find mentioned in 4 Petavius. And this * Soci- 
nus himself was so sensible of, that he could not but 
allow that the Apostle, as well as the Jews, understood 
that our blessed Lord had declared himself equal to God}; 
only he is forced to explain away the equality to a sense 
foreign to the context. 

But supposing that the Apostle only repeated what 
the Jews had charged him with; how does it appear that 
the charge was false? It is not to be denied that he had 
really wrought on the sabbath, and had really called God 
his Father; and in a sense peculiar; and why fhould not 


: 

p Non nunc, ut in cxteris solet, Judorum sermo ab his dictus refertur. 
Expositio potius hec Evangeliste est, causam demonstrantis cur Dominum 
interficere vellent. Hil. Trin. 1. vii. p. 935. 

4 De Trin. p. 152. 

* Ex modo loquendi quo usus est Evangelista, sentiam eum omnino una 
cum Judeis censuisse Christum, verbis illis, se equalem Deo fecisse—— 
necesse sit intelligere hoc ipsum eum quoque sensisse, non minus quam sen» 
serit Christum appellasse Deum Patrem suum, quod ab ipso, uno et eodem 
vyerborum contextu, proxime dictum fuerat. Socin, Resp. ad Vujek, p. 577. 
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the rest of the charge be as true as the other? The con- 
text and reason of the thing seem very much to favour it. 
His saying, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,”’ 
must imply, either that he had an equal right to do any 
thing his Father did; or, that he was so intimately united 
to him, that he could not but act in concert with him: 
which is. farther confirmed by what follows, y. 19. 
“‘ What things soever he doth, these also doth the Son 
** likewise.’”’ Besides, that had this been only a mali- 
cious suggestion, a false charge of the Jews, the Evan- 
gelist, very probably, would have given intimation of it, 
as we find done in other cases of that nature, (John ii. 21. 
Matt. xvi. 12.) This is the substance of St. Chrysostom’s 
reasoning, in answer to your first objection; and I am 
the more confirmed in its being true and right, by observ- 
ing, as before said, that Socinus himself, a man so much 
prejudiced on the other side, could not help falling in 
with the same way of thinking, so far, as to believe that 
the Apostle and the Jews both agreed in the same thing, 
viz. that our Lord did, by what he had said, make. him- 
self equal with God, in some sense or other; such as 
the Jews thought to be blasphemy, and in consequence 
whereof, they would have killed, i. e. stoned him. An- 
other exception you make from the words, “ the Son can 
* do nothing of himself:”’ the obvious meaning of which is, 
that being so nearly and closely related to God, as a Son 
is to a Father; the Jews might depend upon it; that 
whatever he did, was both agreeable to and concerted 
‘with his Father; and ought to be received with the same 
reverence and regard, as if the Father himself had done it. 
He, as a Son, being perfectly one with his Father, could 
do nothing évavriov ro Marg, against his’ Father, nothing 
aAdsrpiov, nothing £évev, (as Chrysostom expresseth it,) 
both having the same nature; and harmoniously uniting 
always in operation and energy. Hence it was, that, if 
one wrought, the other must work too; if one did any 
thing, the other fhould do likewise; if one quickened 
whom he would, so should the other also; and if one 
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had life in himself, (or the power of raising the dead,) so 
should the other have too: and if the Father was pri- 
marily Judge of the world, in right of his prerogative 
as Father, the Son should have it in the exercise and. exe- 
cution, to manifest the equality. Now, here is no strain- 
ing and forcing of texts, but the literal, obvious, natural 
interpretation. But the interpretation which you give 
is plainly forced, makes the context incoherent, and the 
whole passage inconsistent. For, be pleased to observe 
your sense of verse the 19th. The Son can do nothing 
but by commission from the Father: Why? then follows, 
‘< For what things soever he doth, these also doth the 
“Son likewise’’ Does it follow, because he ‘ can do 
“ nothing of himself,” in your sense, that therefore he 
can do every thing which the Father does? Where is 
the sense, or connection? Is he here limiting and lessen- 
ing his own powers, as, upon your principles, he should 
have done, in answer to the charge of blasphemy? No; 
but he extends them to the utmost; and, instead of re- 
tracting, goes on in the same strain, and says more than 
he had said before. To make good sense and coherence 
of the passage, upon your scheme, you must fill up the 
deficiency thus: The Son can do nothing but by com- 
mission; and commission he has, to do every, thing that 
the Father doth: which, though it sounds harsh, and 
looks too familiar for a creature to pretend, yet might 
make the context coherent. However, since the inter- 
pretation I have before given is more natural and more 
obvious, «argues no deficiency in the text, makes the 
whole coherent, and has nothing harsh or disagreeing in 
it, it ought to be preferred. For, after all, it must be 
thought very odd and strange for a creature to be commis- 
sioned or empowered to do all things that the Creator 
doth; and to do them épolws in the same manner, also I 
do not make any forced construction: for so the 20th 
verse, immediately following, interprets it; ‘* For the Fa- 
« ther loveth the Son, and showeth him all things that 
< himself doth.” You endeayour indeed to make some 
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advantage of this very text; alleging that ‘ this power 
“< which the Son exercised, was given him, not by neces- 
“ sity, (whichis no gift,) but by free love.” But why must 
love imply freedom? Doth not God dove himself? And if 
the love of himself be no matter of choice, why must the 
love of his Son, his other self, be represented otherwise ? 
You are forced to add to the text, to give some colour to 
your argument; and to call it free love, when the text 
says only, that the Father loveth. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to clear up the sense of 
St. John; and to vindicate it from your exceptions: which 
are not of so great weight, that you need be amazed at 
any man’s thinking slightly of them. Hilary well ob- 
serves, that the drift and design of our Saviour’s words 
was to declare his equality of nature with the Father, and 
his Sonship, at the same time. ‘ No inferior nature could 
be capable of having all things; nor could a Son have 
them but as communicated. So that, in the whole, it is 
directly opposite to such as either disown an equality of 
nature, or a real distinction; wherefore Hilary concludes 
triumphantly, both against Arians and Sabellians, in words 
very remarkable, which I shall throw into the tmargin. — 

But you add, as a recapitulation of what you had said 
upon this article: “ If therefore to be freely sent, and to 
“¢ act in the name and by the authority of another, be, to 
“assume an equality of honour and regard with that 
“ other, by whom he was sent; we must for ever despair 
“ to understand the meaning of words, or to be able to 
“ distinguish between a delegated and a supreme unde- 
“* rived power,” (p.97.) To which I make answer: if 
declaring himself to be the proper Son of that other, which. 


® Omnia habere sola natura possit indifferens; neque nativitas aliquid ha- 
bere possit, nisi datum sit, p. 928. 

t Conclusa sunt omnia adversum heretici furoris ingenia. Filius est, quia 
ab se nihil potest. Deus est, quia quecunque Pater facit, et ipse eadem facit. 
Unum sunt, quia exequatur in honore, pafemans facit non alia. Non est 
Pater, quia missus est, p. 929. 

He has more to the same purpose, p. 1015, 1251. 
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both the Jews and the Apostle understood to be the same 
with making himself equal with him: if his claiming to 
himself the same right, power, and authority which the 
other hath; and asserting that he is able to do whatever 
the other doth; and that the exercise of those powers is 
left to him, for this very end and purpose, that all men 
may honour the one. even as they honour. the other: if 
this be not assuming an. equality of honour and regard 
with that other; we must for ever despair, to understand 
the meaning of words, or to be able to distinguish between 
what is proper to a creature, and what to the Creator 
only. ! 

As to what you hint concerning a delegated power, it 
is not to your purpose; unless you could prove that one 
person cannot be delegate to another, without being un- 
equal, in nature, to him; which would prove that. one 
man cannot be delegate to another man¥; besides other 
absurdities. Acting by a delegated power does by no 
means infer any inferiority of nature, but rather the quite 
contrary ; especially, if the charge be such, as no-inferior 
nature could be able to sustain; or if the honour attend- 
ing it, or consequent upon it, be too great for an inferior 
nature. to receive; as the case is here. However, the 
‘ divine administration, and wonderful cixovopia of the Three 
Persons, with their order of acting, is what we must not 
presume perfectly to understand; nor can any certain ar- 
gument be drawn against the thing, from our imperfect 
and inadequate conceptions of it. 

If it be objected, that there is a supremacy of order 
lodged in one more than in the other; let that be rightly 
understood, and I shall not gainsay it. The Father, as 
Father, is supreme ; and the Son, as Son, subordinate. We 
pretend not to make the Son the first, but the second Per- 
son of the Godhead. Whatever inequality of honour such 
a supremacy of one, and subordination of the other neces- 
sarily imply, while the nature or essence is supposed equal, 


u-See my Answer. to Dr,.Whitby, p. 99. 
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it may be admitted: but I am not apprised that they 
infer any ; because, though there are two Persons, there 
is but one * undivided nature; which makes the case widely 
different from that of one man (a distinct and separate 
being) acting under another. | 
What follows, of your answer to the present Query, is 
only ringing changes upon the old objection, drawn from 
your imaginary sense of individual substance. And here 
you let your thoughts rove, and abound much in flight 
and fancy ; conceiving of the Trinity, after the manner of 
bodies, and reasoning from corporeal and sensible images. 
A blind man would thus take his notion of colours, per- 
haps, from his hearing or feeling; and make many fanci- 
ful demonstrations against the doctrine of vision; which - 
would all vanish, upon the opening of his eyes. Were 
we as able to judge of what may, or may not’be, in rela- 
tion to the modus of the divine existence, as we are to 
judge of common matters, lying within the sphere of our 
capacity, there might then be some force in the objec- 
tions made against the doctrine of the Trinity from natu- 


x Unius autem substantie, et unius status, et wnius potestatis, quia unus 
Deus. Tertull. contr. Prax. c. 2. Unius divinitatis Pater, et Filius, et — 
ritus Sanctus. Jd. de Pud. c. 21. 

‘Eyl rq Osw nal rH wHxe avrov aoyy vig, voResy apsgiore, Thyme Iroriranrel, 
Athenag. Leg. c. xv. p. 64. 

Unam et eandem omnipotentiam Patris ac Filii esse cognoscas; sicnt unus 
atque idem est cum Patre Deus et Dominus. Orig. x¢2)’Agy. 1.4. c. 2. 

Ob yao arrnv dihav wrarhe, nal dAAnY vids iret, BAAR polav nad Thy abrhy, 
Cyriil, Catech. vi. p.77. ed. Ox. 

“O ty taura roy marion tay, TACKY Teler es THY geen eZouriay xat sae 6 
Bi ddov Exwv (wurton) nol rny Lourlay adrod rdvrws Face Greg. Nyss. contr. 
Eunom. \. i. p. 14. é Ye eet 

Totum Pater, totum possidet Filius: unius est quod amborurn oa quod 
unus possidet singulorum est; Domino ipso dicente; Omnia quecunque ha- 
bet Pater, mea sunt; quia Pater in Filio, et Filius manet in Patre. Cui, 
affectu non conditione, charitate non necessitate, decore subjicitur, per quem 
Pater semper honoratur, Denique inquit: Ego et Pater unum sumus. Unde 
non diminutiva, sed religiosa, ut dixi, subjectione est Filius Patri subjectus : 
eum originalis perpetuique regni una possessio, coeternitatis omnipotentix- 
que una substantia, una zqualitas, una virtus majestatis auguste, unito in 
lJumine una dignitas retinetur. Zen. Veronens. cit. a Bull. D, F. p. 266. 
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tal reason: but since many things, especially those relat- 
ing to the incomprehensible nature of God, may be true, 
though we cannot conceive how; and it may be only 
our ignorance, which occasions some appearing incon- 
sistencies ; we dare not reject a doctrine so well supported 
by Bariptire and antiquity, upon so’ precarious a founda- 
tion as this; that human understanding is the measure 
of ali truth: which is what all objections of that kind; 
at length, resolve into. 

This being premised, let us next proceed to examine 
your pretences, that I may not seem to neglect any thing 
you have, that but looks like reasoning. The Query had 
intimated, that the Son derives his essence and power in 
a manner ineffable. Against which you object thus: “ But 
“is it not self-evident, that, let the manner of the Son’s 
“ generation or derivation be ever so ineffable, if any 
“ thing was generated, or derived, it must be a distinct in- 
“ dividual substance?”’ No; but we think it sufficient to 
say, that it must be a distinct individual Person. All the 
difficulty here lies in fixing and determining the sense of 
the words individual substance. Would you but please to 
define the terms, we should soon see what we have to do. 
But you go on: “It could not be part of the Father’s 
“* substance; that is absurd: and to say, it was the 
“whole, is so flagrant a contradiction, that I question 
‘‘ whether there can be a greater in the nature and rea- 
* son of things. Can the same individual substance be 
“< derived, and underived? Or, can there be a communica- 
** tion, and nothing communicated? For, it is supposed, 
“ that the whole essence, or substance, is communicated to 
“the Son, and yet remains whole and wncommunicated, in 
“the Father; which is evidently to be, and not to be, at 
“ the same time.” This is your reasoning, founded only 
on your mistake and misapprehension: by Father’s sub- 
stance, as it seems, you understand the Father’s Hyposta- 
sis, or Person; and are proving, very elaborately, that the 
Father never communicated his own Hypostasis, or Per- 
son, either in whole or in part. You should first have - 
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shown us what body of men, or what. Y single man, ever 
taught that doctrine, which you take so much pains to 
confute. Let me now propose a difficulty, much of the 
same kind, and nearly in the same words, to you; only 
to convince you that objections of this nature are not pe- 
culiar to the doctrine of the Trinity, but affect other points 
likewise, whose truth or certainty you make no manner 
of doubt of. What I mean to instance in, is God’s omni- 
presence: that God, the same individual God, is every 
where, you will readily allow; and also that the swbstance 
of God, is God. Now, will you please to tell me, whether 
that divine substance, which fills heaven, be the same indi- 
vidual substance with that which filleth all things? If it 
be not the same individual substance, (as by your reason- 
ing it cannot,) it remains only that it be specifically the 
same; and then the consequence is, that you make not 
one substance in number, but many; the very thing which 
you charge the doctrine of the Trinity with. But farther, 
the divine substance is in heaven; that is without ques- 
tion: now, I ask, whether the substance which fills hea- 
ven, be part only of that substance, or the whole? If it 
be part only, then God is not in heaven, but a part of 
God only; and the attributes belonging to the whole 
substance eannot all be contracted into any one part, 
without defrauding the other parts; and therefore there 
can be only part of infinite power, part of infinite wis- 
dom, part of infinite knowledge, and so for any other 
attribute. For if you say, that the whole infinite wisdom, 
POM &c. residing in the whole, is common to every part, 
‘it is” (to use your own words) “ so flagrant a contra- 
“ diction, that I question whether there can be a greater 
“in the nature and reason of things.” Can the same: 
individual power, wisdom, &c. be communicat d, ¢ and not 
communicated? Or,. can there. be a - commu ication, and 
nothing communicated? For it is supposed, that the whole 
wisdom, power, &c. is communicated to one particular 






y As to your gird upon Tertullian, in your notes, I refer you to Bull, D. F. 
p. 95, for an answer. 
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part; and yet remains whole and uncommunicated in the 


other parts; “ which is evidently to be, and not fo be, at the 
<* same time.”’ If you tell me, that part and whole are not 
properly applied to wisdom, power, &c. I shall tell you 
again, that they are (for any thing you or I know) as 
properly applied to the attributes, as they are to the sub- 
ject; and belong to both, or neither. And since you are 
pleased to talk of parts and whole of God’s substance, of 
which you know little, give me leave to talk in the same 
way, where I know as little. The learned Doctor repre- 
sents it as a great solecism to speak of an 7 ell, or a mile 
of consciousness. He may be right in his observation: but 
the natural consequence deducible from it is, that thought 
is not compatible with an extended subject. For there is 
nothing more unintelligible, or, seemingly at least, more 
repugnant, than wnextended attributes in a subject ex- 
tended: and many may think that an ell, or a mile of 
God (which is the Doctor’s notion) is as great a solecism 
as the other. Perhaps, after all, it would be best for both 
of us to be silent, where we have really nothing to say: 
but as you have begun, I must go on with the argument, 
about the omnipresence, a little farther. Well, if it cannot 
be part only of the divine substance, which is in heayen, 
since God is there, and since all the perfections and attri- 
butes of the Deity have there their full exercise; let us 
say that the whole divine substance is there. But then 
how can he be omnipresent? Can the same individual 
substance be confined. and unconfined? Or can there be a 
diffusion of it every where, and yet nothing diffused? For 
it is supposed. that the whole essence or substance is dif- 
fused all over the uniyerse, and yet remains whole and 
undiffused in heaven. Which, again, is “ evidently fo Le, 
“ and not to be, at the same time.” 

I should hardly forgive myself, upon any other occa- 
sion, such trifling in serious things. If you take to this 
kind of reasoning (which is really not reasoning, but run- 
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ning riot with fancy and imagination) about matters infi- 
-nitely surpassing human comprehension, you will make 
lamentable work of it. You may go on, till you reason, 
in a manner, God out of his attributes, and yourself out 
of your faith; and not know at last where to stop. For, 
indeed, all arguments, of this kind, are as strong for 
atheism, as they are against a Trinity : wherefore it con- 
cerns you seriously to reflect, what you are doing. This, 
and the like considerations, have made the wisest and 
coolest men very cautious how they listened to the rovings 
- of wanton thought, in matters above human comprehen- 
sion. The pretended contradictions, now revived by many, 
against the doctrine of the Trinity, are very old and trite. 
They were long ago-objected to the Christians, by the 
heathen idolaters. They almost turned the heads of 
Praxeas, Noétus, Sabellius, Manicheus, Paul of Samo- 
sata; not to mention Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and 
other ancient heretics. The Catholics were sensible of 
them: but having well considered them, they found them 
of much too slight moment, to bear up against the united 
force of Scripture and tradition. The doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, with all its seeming contradictions, has stood the 
test, not only of what human wit could do, by way of 
dispute; but of all that rage and malice could contrive, 
through a persecution almost as bitter and virulent, as any 
that had ever been under heathen emperors. This is to 
- me an additional confirmation, that the doctrine we pro- 
fess is no such gross imposition upon the common sense 
and reason of mankind, as is pretended. It was neither 
force nor interest that brought it in; nor that hath since, 
so universally, upheld it: and men are not generally such 
idiots, as to love contradictions and repugnancies, only 
for humour or wantonness, when truth and consistency 
_are much better, and may be had at as easy a rate. 
‘These reflections have carried me rather too far: but they 
may have their use among such readers as know little of 
the history of this controversy ; or how long it had been 
buried ; till it pleased some amongst us to call it up again, 
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and to dress it out with much art-and finesse; to take the 
populace, and to beguile the English ‘reader. Many things 
have fallen under this Query, which properly belonged 
not to it. But it was necessary for me to pursue you, 
what way soever you should take. You was more at 
liberty : my method is determined by yours. 


QueRy XX. 


Whether the Doctor need have cited 300 texts, * wide of the 
purpose, to prove what nobody denies, namely, a subordi- 
nation, im some sense, of the Son to the Father; could he 
have found but one plain text against his eternity or con- 
substantiality, the points in question? 


YOUR answer to this is very short, not to say negli- 
gent. You say, ‘if the Doctor’s 300 texts prove a real 
* subordination, and not in name only, the point is gained 
* against the Querist’s notion of individual consubstan- 
*¢ tiality ; unless the same individual intelligent substance 
“¢ can be subordinate to itself, and consubstantial with it- 
‘¢ self.”’ Here you are again doubling upon the word in- 
dividual. The Querist never had such a notion as that of 
personal consubstantiality, which is ridiculous in the sound, 
and contradiction in sense; and yet you are constantly 
putting this upon the Querist, and honouring him with 
your own presumptions. Let me again show you, how 
unfair and disingenuous this method is. Do not you say 
that the same individual substance is present in heaven, 
and, at the same time, filleth all things? That it pervades 
the sun, and, at the same time, penetrates the moon also? 
I might as reasonably argue that you, by such positions, 
make the same individual substance greater and less than 
itself, remote and distant from ifself, higher and lower 
than itself, to the right and to the left of itself, contain- 
ing and contained, bounded and unbounded, &c. as you 
can pretend to draw those odd surprising consequences 
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upon the Querist. Would not you tell me, in answer, 
that I misinterpreted your sense of individual, and took 
advantage of an ambiguous expression? Let the same 
atiswer serve for us; and you may hereafter spare your 
readers the diversion of all that unmanly trifling with an 
equivocal word. But enough of this matter. I might 
have expected of you, in your reply to this Query, one 
text or two to disprove the Son’s eternity and consubstan- 
tiality, and to supply the deficiency of the Doctor’s trea- 
tise: but since you have not thought fit to favour me with 
any, I must still believe that the Doctor’s 300 texts, 
though very wide of the purpose, are all we are to expect; 
being designed, instead of real proof, to carry some show 
and appearance of it, that they may seem to make up in 
number what they want in weight. All that the learned 
Doctor proves by his 300 texts, or more, is only that the 
Son is subordinate to the Father: whether as a Son, or as 
a creature, appears not. However, the tacit conclusion 
which the Doctor draws from it, and insinuates carefully 
to his reader, is, that the Son is not strictly and essentially 
God; but a creature only. This inference we deny ut- 
terly; alleging that a subordination may be, and may be 
understood, between two persons, without the supposi- 
tion of any inferiority of nature: but all the answer we 
can get to this is, that > mature and essence* are obscure 
metaphysical notions; (which is neither true, nor to the 
purpose, nor consistently pleaded by one who builds so 
much upon self-existence, a metaphysical term, the word 
equivocal, and the notion sufficiently obscure.) And thus, 
as soon as the learned Doctor comes up to the pinch of 
the question, not being willing to own the force of what 
is urged, he very wisely dissembles it, and goes off in a 
mist of words. 

I cannot but take notice, upon this occasion, of your 
charging us frequently, in'an invidious manner, with the 
use we make of metaphysical terms. I know no reason 
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you have for it, except it be to anticipate the charge, as 
being conscious to yourselves how notoriously you offend 
in this kind. Any man, that is acquainted with the history 
of Arianism, knows that its main strength lay im logical 
and metaphysical subtilties. The faith of the Church was. 
at first, and might be still, a plain, easy, simple thing; 
did not its adversaries endeavour to perplex and puzzle it 
with philosophical niceties, and minute inquiries into the 
modus of what they cannot comprehend. The first Chris- 
tians easily believed that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
whose name they were baptized, and whom they wor- 
shipped, were equally divine; without troubling them- 
selves about the manner of it, or the reconciling it with 
their belief in one God. As men generally believe that 
God foreknows every thing, and that man notwithstand- 
ing is a free agent, (scarce one perhaps in a thousand 
concerning himself how to reconcile these two positions, 
or being at all apprehensive of any difficulty in it;) so, pro- 
bably, the plain honest Christians believed every Person 
to be God, and all but one God; and troubled not their 
heads with any nice speculations about the modus of it. 
This seems to have been the artless simplicity of the pri- 
mitive Christians, till prying and pretending men came to 
start difficulties, and raise scruples, and make disturb- 
ance; and then it was necessary to guard the faith of the 
Church against such cavils and impertinencies as began 
to threaten it. Philosophy and metaphysics were called in 
to its assistance; but not till heretics had shown the way, 
and made it in a manner necessary for the Catholics to 
encounter them with their own weapons. Some new 
terms and particular explications came in by this means; 
that such as had a mind to corrupt or destroy the faith, 
might be defeated in their purposes. It was needless to 
say that generation was without division, while nobody 
suspected or thought of any division in the case: but after 
heretics had invidiously represented the Catholics as assert- 
ing a division, it was high time for the Catholics to resent 
the injury, and to deny the charge. There was no occa~ 
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sion for the mentioning of three Hypostases, till such as 
Praxeas, Noétus, and Sabellius, had pretended to make 
one Hypostasis an article of faith; drawing many very 
novel and dangerous consequences from their prime po- 
sition. The éuoovcry itself might have been spared, at 
least out of the creeds, had not a fraudulent abuse of good 
words brought matters to that pass, that the Catholic 
faith was in danger of being lost, even under Catholic 
language. To return to our point: there would be no 
occasion now for distinguishing between subordination of 
order and of nature, were it not manifest how much the 
Catholic faith may be endangered by the endeavours of 
some, to slip one upon us for the other. Such as know 
any thing of fair controversy, may justly expect of you, 
that you support your cause, not by repeating and incul- 
cating the word subordinate, (as if there was a charm in 
syllables, or men were to be Jed away by sounds,) but by 
proving, in a rational manner, that all subordination implies 
such an inferiority as you contend for. If this can be 
done, the Doctor’s 300 texts (which are very good texts, 
and have undoubtedly an excellent meaning) may appear 
also to be pertinent to the cause in hand. 


Query XXI. 


Whether he be not forced to supply his want of Scripture- 
proof by very strained and remote inferences, and very 
uncertain reasonings from the nature of a thing con- 
Jessedly obscure and above comprehension ; and yet not 
more so than God's eternity, ubiquity, prescience, or other 
attributes, which we are obliged to acknowledge for cer- 
tain truths ? 


TO the former part of the Query, you “answer directly 
“in the negative.” To which I rejoin, that I still maintain 
the affirmative, and can readily make it good. The Doc- 
tor’s insinuating from the 300 texts (which style the Fa- 
ther God absolutely, or the one God) that the Son is not 
strictly and essentiall, y God, not one God with the Father, 
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is a strained and remote inference of his own; not war- 
ranted by Scripture, nor countenanced by Catholic anti- 
quity; but contradictory to both. Besides this, I must 
observe to you, that the main strength of the Doctor’s 
cause lies, first, in his giving either a © Sabellian or Tri- 
theistic turn (admitting 4 no medium) to the Catholic doc- 
trine; and then charging it with confusion of Persons, 
polytheism, nonsense, or contradiction. Take away that, to 
which his constant resort is, whenever he comes to the 
pinch of the question, and there will be little left consi- 
derable. He shows his reader Trithezsm, and he shows 
him Sabellianism, (keeping the Catholic doctrine, which 
is neither, out of sight,) and then recommends Arianism 
(disguised) to him, as the best of the three. Now, since 
the Catholic doctrine has been generally thought different 
from any of the three, and more followed than all the rest 
put together, it ought to have been fairly presented, in 
company with the other; that so the reader, having all 
the four before him, might be the more able to pass a 
right judgment of them. You will frequently find the 
learned Doctor combating the Catholic faith under the 
disguise of Salbellianism, as if there was no difference be- 
tween them: or if it be at all distinguished from Sabel- 
lianism, it immediately commences Tritheism; and a plu- 
rality of coordinate Persons is inevitable with the learned 
Doctor; this is the sum of his performance. Scripture, 
indeed, is brought in, and Fathers too, which is still more 
surprising: but the whole, in a manner, is this one syllo- 
gism. 

If the Son be consubstantial with God the Father, he 
must be either individually or specifically so: but the 
former is Sabellianism, the latter Tritheism, both absurd : 
therefore, &c. . 

The learned Doctor very well knows, how easy it 
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would be to match this syllogism, or sophism, with others 

of the like kind, against omnipresence, eternily, prescience, 
and even self-existence : which, in reverence to the sub- 
ject, and for prudential reasons, I forbear; sorry to find 
the cause put upon such a way of reasoning, as tends to 
undermine something more than the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. But I proceed. 

To give the better colour to his charge of Tritheism, 
the Doctor «every where takes it for granted (which was 
the only way, when it could not be proved) that God the 
Son cannot be really distinct, and strictly divine too, un- 
less he be coordinate, in all respects, with the Father; 
which would be contrary to the supposition of his being 
a Son, and second Person. Two coordinate Persons, it 
seems, they must be; or else one of them must inevitably 
be a creature: this is plainly his meaning, however stu- 
diously he avoids the word creature; choosing rather to 
insinuate covertly, what is too gross to appear in broad 
terms. The whole, you see, terminates in a philosophical 
‘question: And what occasion have we for Scripture or 
Fathers, (except it be to amuse our readers,) if philosophy 
can so easily end the dispute? For it is very certain that 
neither Scripture nor Fathers can add force to, if concur- 
ring; nor, if reclaiming, be able to stand against clear 
and’evident demonstration. But demonstration is the thing 
wanting: as to presumptions and conjecturés, we are in 
no pain about them. I shall have a farther occasion to 
consider the charge of Tritheism hereafter 3 and therefore, 
dismissing it for the present, shall return to the business 
of the Query. 

To the latter part of it you answer, that “ God’s attri- 
“ butes are so'far from being above comprehension, that 
“they are all strictly demonstrable by reason.” You 
was sensible this was wide; and therefore very justly cor- 
rected it, in the words immediately following. But I 
“am willing to suppose” (how could you make any 
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doubt of it?) ‘* that the author meant, that the MANNER 
* of their existence in the divine nature is above compre- 
“ hension; and so indeed it is.” Very well; and yet you 
believe the reality of those attributes. Why then so un- 
equal and partial, with respect to the Trinity, the case 
being exactly the same? why may not the thing be true, 
though the MANNER, or modus of it, be above compre- 
hension? You add, ‘“‘ Though the manner of the Son’s 
‘* derivation is above comprehension, yet his real subordi- 
“* nation is strictly demonstrable,” p. 99. 


Tantamne rem tam negligenter ? 


Here the argument was, in a manner, brought to a head; 
and the fate of the controversy depended on this article. 
Here you had a fair opportunity given you of laying on 
your charge of contradiction, if you had any you could 
depend on; and of clearing God’s attributes (particularly 
the three mentioned) from being liable to the same or 
the like charge. But, instead of this, you walk calmly 
off with one sentence; in which, to be plain with you, it 
will be hard to find either weight or pertinency. If you 
mean, by real subordination, the subordination of a crea- 
ture to God; or of one Person inferior in nature to an- 
other of a higher, superior, or more perfect nature; it is 
not demonstrable from Scripture; nor can it any way be 
proved:-if you mean any thing else, it is not perti- 
nent. 

You are so kind as to allow the manner of the Son’s 
derivation, or generation, to be above comprehension. The 
Eunomians, your predecessors in this controversy, fthought 
(and they thought right) that, in order to support their 
cause, it would ‘be necessary to affirm the nature of God 
to be comprehensible, or not above human comprehension} 
and therefore it is, that § Philostorgius censures Eusebius 
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for closing in with the contrary opinion. You are more 
modest; they more consistent: for indeed this contro- 
versy, managed upon the foot of mere reason, terminates 
at length in that single question, Whether the essence of 

God be above comprehension, or no. The Catholics stood 
up for the affirmative; the wiser, but bolder, Arians main- 
tained the negative: and this is what, if you understand 
your own principles, and will be at the pains to trace 
them to the last result, you will be obliged to take shelter 
in, or to give up your cause, so far as concerns all argu- 
ments drawn from the nature and reason of the thing. 
Some of our English Socinians have expressed themselves 
as roundly, upon this head, as any of the ancient Arians, 
or Eunomians; declaring the divine nature to be no more 
mysterious than that of his creatures. Such assertions are 
shocking; but there is a necessity for them, if some men 
will be consistent, and ingenuous enough to speak out. 
They would not advance such bold paradoxes, if they 
were not forced to it. 

_ Before I leave this Query, it will be proper to acquaint 
our readers what we mean by believing mysteries. For I 
find that this is a matter which is apt to give great offence, 
and to occasion many sad and tragical complaints. } Dr. 
Whitby is one of the most considerable men that I have 
observed giving into that popular way of reasoning, which 
had been formerly left (as it ought to be still) to writers 
of a lower-class. He is very much disturbed that any 
thing should be proposed as an article of faith, which is 
not to be understood: and observes, that no man in his 
sober senses can give his assent to what he understands 
not; meaning, understands not at all. He is certainly 
very right, I do not say pertinent, in the remark: and I 
may venture to add, that no man, whether sober or other- 
wise, can do it. For, undoubtedly, where there is no 
idea, there can be no assent: because assenting to nothing, 
is the very same with not assenting. Thus far we are per- 
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fectly agreed. But for the clearing up of this matter, I 
shall endeavour to reduce what relates to it, to the follow- 
ing particulars, as so many distinct cases. 

1. Let the first case be, where the terms of a proposi- 
tion, subject and predicate, (or either of them,) are not at 
all understood by the Person to whom it is given. For 
instance; the words, Mene mene tekel upharsin, carried no 
idea at all with them, till the Prophet had interpreted 
them; before which king Belshazzar could give no assent 
to them. The same is the case of any proposition given 
in an unknown language, or in such words, of a known 
language, as a person understands not. Only, I would 
have it observed, that, in such a case, a man neither ad- 
mits nor rejects the proposition; because to him it is no 
proposition, but merely sounds or syllables. 

2. A second case is, when the proposition is given in a. 
language well understood, and in words which ordinarily 
convey ideas to the mind; but words so put together, in 
that instance, as to furnish us with no certain determinate 
meaning. A late anonymous writer has hit upon a very 
proper example of this very case. ‘‘ A woman ought to 
<‘ have power on her head, because of the angels.” The 
words, woman, power, head, angels, are all plain words, 
and carry with them obvious familiar zdeas. And yet a 
man may have no idea of what is asserted in that propo- 
sition; and therefore can give no assent to it, more than 
this; that it is true in some sense or. other, or that some- 
thing should be believed, if he understood what: which 
is not assenting to that proposition, but to another; name- 
ly, that “‘ whatever Scripture asserts, is true.’ The afore- 
said author observes, very shrewdly, that having no cer- 
tain ideas of the terms of the proposition, it is to him a 
mystery. I may add, that the pertinency of his observa- 
tion is another such mystery; and the justice and equity 
of his drawing a parallel between this and the mystertes 
of Christianity, properly so called, must be a mystery to 
as many as cannot perceive either the sense or the inge- 
nuity of doing it. But, 
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3. Another case may be, when the terms of a propo- 
sition are understood, but are so connected or divided, as 
to make a proposition manifestly repugnant. A triangle 
is a square, A globe is not round, or the like. Such pro- 
positions we reject; not because we do not understand 
them, but because we do; and understand them to be 
false. Sometimes indeed a contradiction lies concealed 
under the words it is couched in, till it be resolved into 
plainer. For instance: this proposition, The existence of a 

_first cause is demonstrable, a priori: as it lies under these 
terms, it seems reducible to case the second; as being 
sound without sense. But resolve it into this; There is a 
causé prior to the first; and then the 'repugnancy appears. 
So again: Necessity of existence ts antecedently (in order 
of nature) the cause or ground of that existence. These 
are only so many syllables. But put it thus: 4 property 
is, in order of nature, antecedent to, and the ground and 
cause of the subject which supports it ; and the contradic- 
tion is manifest. Once more: Necessity absolute and an- 
tecedent (in order of nature) to the existence of the first 
cause must operate every where alike. This proposition 
seems to fall under case the second. But let it be re- 
solved into plainer words; and then it will appear that 
this is the proper place for it. 

4. A fourth case is, when the terms of the proposition 
carry ideas with them, seemingly, but not plainly repug- 
nant. For example: God certainly foreknows events de- 
pending on uncertain causes. The omnipresent substance is 
not extended. Propositions of this kind may be, and are 
assented to; because there may be a greater appearance 
of repugnancy on the opposite side of the question; or, 
because there is not reason sufficient for suspending as- 
sent. 

5- A fifth case is, when a proposition is formed in ge- 
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neral terms, and reaches not to minute particulars. ‘ The 
“ pure in heart shall see God.’ The phrase of seeing 
God conveys some idea, but general only ; not particular, 
precise, or determinate. ‘ At God’s right hand are plea- 
‘sures for evermore.” -God’s right hand, and plea- 
sures, we have only general confuse ideas of: yet 
ideas we have; and we assent as far as our ideas reach. 
Having no more than a general confuse perception, our 
faith in such points can rise no higher, or reach no far- 
ther; nor can more be expected of us. 

6. A sixth case is, when the terms of a proposition 
convey ideas, but zdeas of pure intellect ; such as imagi- 
nation can lay no hold of. Philosophers have illustrated 
this by the instance of a chiliagon and a triangle. We 
understand what is meant by a figure of a thousand sides, 
as clearly as we do what is meant by one of three only: 
but we imagine one more distinctly than the other. This 
instance belongs more properly to distinct and confuse 
imagination, than tothe purpose it is brought for. Ideas 
of numbers, in the abstract, are properly ideas of pure in- 
tellect : and so are, or should be, our ideas-of our own 
souls, of angels, of God: we may understand several 
things of them; but imagination has very little to do in 
such matters. However, our not being able to zmagine, 
provided we do but understand, is no hindrance to our 
assent, in propositions of this kind. 

7. The last and easiest case is, when the terms convey 
full and strong ideas to the understanding and imagination 
also. For instance: The man Christ Jesus ate, drank, 
slept, was crucified, died, and was buried, &c. Here, all 
is easy, clear, and plain, even to those who love not to 
think upon the stretch, or to be under any pain in assent- 
ing. 

Now for the application of the foregoing particulars’to 
the point in hand. Those articles of faith, which the 
Church has called mysteries, belong not to case the first 
or second, wherein no assent can be given: or if they do, 
they are no articles of faith, but so many sounds or syl- 
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lables. It is to be hoped, they come not under case the 
third: for plain contradictions are certainly no mysteries, 
any more than plain truths; as is justly observed by the 
learned k Dr. Clarke. For the same reason, they fall not 
under case the seventh, where every thing is supposed 
distinct, clear, and particular as can be desired. What- 
ever is plainly reducible to any of the four cases now 
mentioned, is either no matter of faith at all, or no mys- 
tery. There remain three cases ; where the ideas are 
either seemingly repugnant, or such as reach not to parti- 
culars, or such as imagination has no concern with. 
Assent may be given in all these cases, as hath been al- 
ready observed; and so, possibly, here we may find arti- 
cles of faith: and, if some gentlemen will give us leave, 
after we have thus explained what we mean by the ¢erm, 
we will call such articles mysteries. For example: 

The belief of three Persons, every one singly God, and 
all together one God, seems to fall under case the fourth: 
the ideas are seemingly, not really, repugnant. We know 
what we mean, in saying every one, as clearly as if we 
said any one, is God; a Person having such and such es- 
sential perfections. We see not perfectly how this is re- 
conciled with the belief of one God, as we see not how 
prescience is reconciled with future contingents. Yet we 
believe both, not doubting but that there is a connection 
of the ideas, though our faculties reach not up to it. 

Omnipresence, 1 think, is another mystery, and falls 
chiefly under case the fifth. We have a general confuse 
idea of it, and mean something by it. The particular 
manner how it is, we have no notion of; and therefore 
are not obliged to believe any particular modus. Fix 
upon this or that, there are appearing repugnancies and 
inconsistencies ; and so far, this is reducible to case the 
fourth, as well as fifth. 

The tncarnation of the Son of God is another mystery, 
and comes under case the fourth and fifth. There are 
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some seeming, not real repugnancies; and the ideas we 
have of it are general and confuse, not particular nor spe- 
cial. Such as our ideas are, such must our faith be; 
and we cannot lelieve farther than we conceive, for be- 
lieving is conceiving ; confusely, if ideas are confusely ; ge- 
nerally, if general ; distinctly and adequately, if distinct 
and adequate. 

The generation of the Son of God is another mystery: 
Ideas we have of it, and know what we mean by it. But 
being spiritual, imagination can lay no hold of them; 
being general and confuse, we cannot reach to particulars ; 
and being seemingly repugnant, we cannot make out the 
entire connection, Equality of nature (which is part of 
the notion) is a general idea, and well understood; refe- 
rence to a head or fountain is general too, but more con- 
fuse, and besides, figurative; eternal reference very con- 
fuse, as the idea of eternity necessarily must be; insepa- 
rability is general, obscure, negative; and we know but 
very imperfectly what the union of spiritual things means. 
Nevertheless we understand enough (though we can ima- 
gine little) to make it properly an article of belief; and 
no man can reasonably pretend to reject it, as having no 
meaning, or carrying no idea at all with it. We assent 
as far as our ideas reach, for we can do no more: we be- 
lieve in part, what is revealed in part ; our faith keeping 
pace with our ideas, and ending where they end. 

The simplicity of God is another mystery, of which we 
have some, but a very imperfect, general, and obscure 
idea. It may fall under case the fifth and sixth. Scrip- 
ture says little of it: we have took it chiefly from meta- 
physics, which are short and defective. When we come 
to inquire, whether all extension, or all plurality, diver- 
sity, composition of substance and accident, and the like, 
be consistent with it, then it is that we discover how con- 
fuse and inadequate our ideas are. And hence it is, that 
while all parties admit the divine simplicity, in the gene- 
ral, yet when they come to be pressed with it in dispute, 
they often give different accounts of it; and easily so ex- 
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plain and state the notion, as to make it suit with their 
particular schemes. To this head belongs that perplexing 
question, (beset with difficulties on all sides,) whether 
the divine substance be extended or no. And if extension 
be admitted, ingenious thoughtful men will divide again, 
upon another question, whether imjinite or no; some 
thinking it very absurd for any attribute of God not to 
be infinite; others thinking it no less absurd to admit any 
infinite extension, number, or the like, at all. They that 
suppose the divine substance extended, lest they should 
be obliged to conceive it as a point only; and lest they 
should admit that any thing can act where it is not, are, 
when pressed with difficulties about aliquot parts, forced 
to admit that any part of that substance, how great so- 
ever, or of whatever dimensions, must be conceived only 
as a point, in proportion to the whole: from whence it 
follows, that, unless the world be infinite, all that acts (of 
that infinite substance) in the world, is but a point; and 
so the whole substance, except that point, either acts not 
at all in the world, or acts where it is not. But to pro- 
ceed, 

Self-existence is another mystery, of which we know 
little: and the learned are hardly agreed whether it be a 
negative or positive idea. Yet every body believes it in 
the gross, confusedly and undeterminately. It is manifest, 
on one hand, that the first cause has no cause ; neither it- 
self (much less any property of itself) nor any thing else: 
and yet it may seem very wonderful how any thing 
should exist without a reason a priori; that is, without.a 
cause for it}. 

‘To name no more: eternity itself is the greatest mys- 
tery of all. An eternity past, is a thought which puzzles 
all our philosophy ; and is too hard for the sharpest wits 
to reconcile. The nunc stans of the schools (though older 
than the schools). has been exploded; and yet succession 
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carries with it insuperable difficulties. There is nothing 
peculiar to the doctrine of the Trinity, any thing near so 
perplexing as efernity is: and yet the gentlemen who are 
for discarding mysteries are forced to believe it. I know 
no remedy for these things but an humble mind; a just 
sense of our ignorance in many things, and of our imper- 
fect knowledge in all. Now to return to the learned Dr. 
Whitby. 

After a view of the premises, it might be proper to ask 
him, whether he dislikes the Catholic doctrine of the holy 
Trinity, as perceiving contradictions in it. If this be the 
case, however concerned I am for that doctrine, (believing 
it to be true,) I will venture to say, it would be an ac- 
ceptable piece of service, if he could any way help others 
to perceive them too. Truth, certain truth, will be al- 
ways welcome, in any cause, and from any hand, to all 
sober and considerate men. But if this should be done, 
he should not then complain that he understands not the 
doctrine, but that he wnderstands (i.e. distinctly perceives) 
it to be false. 

If he means that he has no idea at all of the mystery, 
not so much as a general, confuse, or inadequate appre- 
hension of it; that must be a mistake; as may appear 
from what hath been before observed. Besides that hay- 
ing once, or oftener, wrote for it, (though he has since 
laboured very much to perplex, puzzle, and disparage it,) 
every candid man must believe that he understood, in 
some measure, formerly, what he engaged in the proof 
of. 

If the case be, that he does not throughly, fully, and 
adequately comprehend it, and therefore demurs to it; 
then it should be considered, that the result of all is this 
only, that he will not admit so far as he may understand, 
unless he may have the privilege to understand something 
more: which, whether it be not too familiar from a crea- 
ture towards his Creator, and articling more strictly 
with Almighty God than becomes us, let any wise man 
judge. 
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If, lastly, it be pretended that it is a human, not a di- 
vine doctrine, which he is pleased to quarrel with; let 
him censure it as human and unseriptural only; and not 
as unintelligible, and impossible to be assented to: and 
then we may bring the cause to a short issue, by inquir- 
ing whether the doctrine be scriptural, or no. Let things 
be called by their right names, and set in their true and 
proper light; that truth may not be smothered, nor any 
doctrine (especially so ancient and so important a doc- 
trine) condemned, before we know why. So much we 
owe to the Church of Christ, which receives this faith ; 
to the blessed saints and martyrs, many centuries up- 
wards, who lived and died in it; to truth, to God, and to 
ourselves, as to see that it be fairly and impartially ex- 
amined; that “ proving all things,” as we ought to do, in 
sincerity and singleness of heart, we may, at length, be 
both wise enough to know, and suitably disposed to “hold 
“ fast that which is good.” 

It is excellently remarked by the ingenious Mr. Emlyn, 
in the Appendix to his ™ Narrative, “ that the holy 
‘* Scriptures require no accurate, philosophical notions of 
“ God’s eternity, omnipresence, and immensity, &c. They 
“‘ are content to give us popular, easy accounts of these 
“‘ matters—they trouble not men with the niceties of 
“ eternal successions, or an eternal 76 viv, without succes- 
* sion; nor with infinite spaces, or of God’s being present 
‘© in part, or in whole; and the like metaphysical diffi- 
* culties.—Our religion imposes no such difficulties on 
“us, of believing with the understanding what we cannot 
‘* so much as perceive by it; it only requires us to believe 
** what it reveals to us, ¢. e. to our understanding and ap- 
“ prehension.” 

All this is very rightly and judiciously observed. God’s 
eternity and omnipresence we have only general and con- 
fuse ideas of; Scripture has. not revealed to us the parti- 
cular modus, or minute circumstances of either; and we 
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are not obliged to lelieve any otherwise than as we ap- 
prehend, (i. e. confusely and inadequately ;) nor indeed is 
it possible. The same is the case of three Persons, every 
one truly God, and all but one God ; so far evident from 
Scripture, and apprehended, in the general, as fully and 
clearly (perhaps more so) as eternity, omnipresence, or the 
like. But the particular modus, how the three are one, 
and the minute circumstances of their union and distinc- 
tion, are as much a secret to us, as how God foresees 
future contingents, or is present in all places at once. 
Many have been prying and inquisitive into this matter, 
hoping to know something more particularly of it, till 
they have come to doubt even of the thing itself, and so 
have fallen into heresy: and Catholics have sometimes 
exceeded in this way, endeavouring to explain beyond 
their ideas ; which is really nothing else but multiplying 
words. The molion is soon stated, and: lies in a little 
compass. All that words are good for, after, is only to 
fix and preserve that notion, which is not improvable 
(without a new revelation) by any new idea; but may be 
obscured and stifled in a multitude of words. The most 
useful words for fixing the notion of distinction, are per- 
son, hypostasis, subsistence, and the like: for the divinity 
of each Person, éuaotoss eyévyroc, eternal, wencreated, im- 
mutable, &c. For their union, weprydpyoss, interior gene- 
ration, procession, or the like. The design of these terms 
is not to enlarge our views, or to add any thing to our 
stock of zdeas ; but to secure the plain fundamental truth, 
‘that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are all strictly divine 
and wncreated ; and yet are not three Gods, but one God. 
He that believes this simply, and in the general, as laid 
down in Scripture, believes enough; and need never 
trouble his head with nice questions, whether the union 
of three Persons should be called individual or specific ; 
whether Person and Being are reciprocal terms ; whether 
every person may be properly said to be self-existent ; 
how three persons can be all in the same place ; whether 
all perfection might not as well have been confined to one 
QZ 
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Person only; or whether one might not have been as 
good as three, and the like. These are difficiles nug@, 
mostly verbal, or vain inquiries ; and do not concern 
common Christians, any farther than to be upon their 
guard, that they be not imposed on by these subtilties, 
invented to puzzle and perplex a plain Scripture truth, 
which is easily perceived and understood in the general, 
that is, as far as required to be believed. Minute particu- 
lars about the modus, may be left to “‘ the disputers of this 
“ world,” as a trial of their good sense, their piety, mo- 
desty, and humility. 

We do not take it well to be reproached, as running 
too far into metaphysical subtilties, by men whose pecu- 
liar talent it is, to play their metaphysics (that is, their 
presumptions about the nature of a thing whereof they 
know little) against Scripture and antiquity, the best 
guides in those searches. If the Catholics have some- 
times gone farther than was necessary, in particular expli- 
cations, it should be remembered for whose sake they did 
it; and that it was chiefly with a view to satisfy such as 
would not be contented with the general truth laid down 
in Scripture. I shall show, by an instance or two, how 
that matter is. The wzprydgycis, and interior: generation, 
are two specialities taught by the Catholics, and heavily 
complained of by your friend " Dr. Whitby, as wnscrip- 
tural definitions. Now, these are but appendages to our 
prime (and, as we think, scriptural) positions, and we are 
no farther concerned for them, than as they are conceived 
to hang upon the other; so that your quarrel with us for 
these, is really finding fault with our leading and funda- 
mental doctrine of one God in three Persons. But to show 
you how unequal you are in censuring us for wnseriptural 
terms, observe the course and method of dispute which 
draws us first into them. You argue, suppose, that the 
Son cannot be God, in the strict sense, without making 
two Gods: we answer, that Father and Son, by a most 
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intimate and ineffable union of substance, will, power, pre- 
sence, operation, &c. (which we call megiydenois,) may be 
one God. You argue again, that if the Son be a Som, in 
our sense, there must be a division and separate existence: 
we say, No; alleging that he may be a Son in a proper 
sense, and in our sense, without division, and without a 
separate existence; and the name for this is interior gene- 
ration. After we are come thus far, pursuing your wan- 
derings into the philosophy of the thing; you step back 
again, and tell us, that Scripture says nothing of this we- 
prcdpyois, or interior generation. Supposing (not granting) 
your pretence true; did you set out upon the foot of 
Scripture? Does Scripture any where tell you that two 
divine Persons cannot be one God? or that Father and 
Son must have a separate existence? You argue only 
from the nature and reason of the thing itself, of which 
you have no adequate idea ; and we answer what is suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, to confute mere conjec- 
tures in matters above your reach. Lay you aside your 
unscriptural objections, and we shall have no occasion for 
unscriptural answers. 

I shall just take notice of an artificial turn of Mr. Em- 
lyn’s, relating to this subject; and then put an end to 
- this long, but, I hope, useful digression. His words are 
as follow: °“ The pride of reason, which hindered (the 
< Pagan philosophers) from believing in Christ, did not lie 
<“ in refusing to submit their faith to mysterious specula- 
“ tions, which puzzled their reason: but, on the con- 
“trary, it lay in a proud affectation of swelling words 
< and philosophic mysteries, and not humbling their un- 
«¢ derstandings to receive a plain Gospel, and familiar doc- 
“ trine.”’ 

The thought is ingenious, and might pass well, if his- 
tory, like metaphysical arguments, were to be made 
merely by strength of wit. He forgets that the mystery 
of the resurrection was one of those plain familiar things, 


© Exam. of Dr. Bennet,. &c. p. 5. Introduct. 
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which the pride of their reason refused to submit to. He 
considers not that the Jews, and the earliest heretics, 
(much of the same temper with the Pagan philosophers,) 
were offended at nothing more than at the mystery of 
God incarnate; which we learn from Ignatius, Justin, 
PIreneus, ‘Tertullian, and ‘other ancient writers: and 
he need but look into Justin, Tatian, and Origen, to find 
that the Pagans, in particular, were in the same senti- 
ments, and joined in the same common charge against 
the Christian doctrine. Nay, it may farther appear from 
other S evidences, that the very mystery of the Trinity, 
which is the “rock of offence’ to some even at this time, 
gave very early offence to the Pagan wits; and was much 
disrelished by them: so averse were they to the receiving 
of mysteries: and the pride of reason wrought, at that 
time, much after the same manner as it does at this day ; 
human nature being always the same. But it is now 
high time to proceed. 


QveRy XXII. 


Whether his (the Doctor’s) whole performance, whenever 
he differs from us, be any thing more than a repetition of 
this assertion, that being and person are the same, or 
that there is no medium between Tritheism and Sabel- 
lianism? Which is removing the cause from Scripture to 


natural reason, not very consistently with the title of his 
Look. 


IT is of small importance to observe how the Doctor 
has proved such points, as he and we both agree in. He 


P Secundum nullam sententiam hereticorum Verbum Dei caro factum est. 
Tren. 1. iii. c. 11. p. 189. 


4 Incredibile presnmpserant Deum carnem. Tertull. contr. Mare. 1. iii. 
c. 8. 

* Alii quoque heretici usque adeo Christi manifestam amplexati sunt divi- 
nitatem, ut dixerint illum fuisse sine carne; et totum illi susceptum detrax- 
erint hominem, ne decoquerint in illo divini nominis potestatem si humanam 
illi sociassent, ut arbitrabantur, nativitatem. ovat. c. 18. 

5 Lucian. Philopatr. Athan. Orat. p. 564. 
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might have spared the unnecessary pains, and have took a 
shorter way with us, had his cause been such as could be 
served by close argument. He need not have told us so 
often that the Father is eminently styied the one God, or 
that the Son is subordinate. We allow all that: the con- 
sequence which he draws from it, and: covertly insinuates 
to his reader, is the thing we doubt of. This was the 
point which should have been laboured, for the conviction 
of wise and considering men. He has a deal to say in 
defence of what nobody opposes; and may there tri- 
umph securely without an adversary: but when he comes 
to the point of difference, the pinch of the question, there 
it is that he discovers his want of proof, and how little he 
has to depend on, besides that one precarious principle 
intimated in the Query; which indeed runs through his 
whole performance, and is often supposed, but never 
proved. 

By this principle he t eludes the force of the first chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel: and he refers to it again upon 
u Acts xx. 28. ¥ 1 Tim. iii. 16. John v. 18. By the same 
principle he evades the force of y John viii. 58. 7 xi. 41. 
ay. 23. And so he might have done with any number 
of texts, however full and express for the received doc- 
trine : for, by the same > maxim, he draws over the Ni- 
cene Creed, and does not despair of bringing in the 
¢ Athanasian also. From hence it is visible, wherein the 
strength of his performance lies; and what it is that he 
chiefly trusts to. It is not Scripture, it is not antiquity, 
but a philosophical principle; to which Scripture, Fathers, 
Councils, Creeds, every thing, must yield. And indeed 
had it been a principle of érue and sound philosophy, 
every reasonable man would be willing to pay the utmost 
deference to it: but it appears, at length, to be that kind 
of vain philosophy, which is often intruding where it has 


« Script. Doctr. p. 86. « Id. p. 87. x Td. p. 88, 97, 
ViNds pv 99 we z P. 102: 2 P. 132. 
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nothing to do. The subject is sublime, and above com- 
prehension. We have no intrinsie evidence, no zdeas, to 
build any thing certainly upon. Extrinsic evidence, di- 
vine revelation, is here all in all;.and the only proper use 
of our rational faculties, is to inquire into the true and 
genuine sense of it. To philosophize here from the nature 
and reason of the thing itself, of which we know little, 
is choosing to be still in the dark, when we have light 
before us; and is not, properly, following our reason, but 
our conceits, fancies, and fond conjectures. You are 
pleased to say, in defence of the learned Doctor, that ¢ if 
“he had done no more than. proved intelligent being and 
** person to be the same, it must for ever remain an un- 
“‘ answerable difficulty,” &c. Right, if he had proved 
what he has not, something might be said. I have 4be- 
fore observed to you, that the word being bears two 
senses; and that you yourselves will not call any thing a 
being, but a separate being. Excuse the Trinitarians for 
being reserved, after your example, in so tender a point ; 
and for endeavouring to speak properly, as well as to 
think justly, in things pertaining unto God. All that the 
Doctor hath proved, or can prove, is only this; that se- 
parate persons are so many intelligent beings; which we 
readily admit: but wnited persons, or persons having no 
separate existence, may be one Being, one Substance, one 
God, notwithstanding. And that you may not think that 
I screen myself under dark words, or obscure distinctions, 
I will tell you frankly the meaning of what I have now 
said. It is little more than this, that persons so united 
as to make one Being, may be one Being. 1 suppose the 
affirmative, that they may le so united ; having sufficient 
grounds for it in Scripture, and in Catholic antiquity. It 
lies upon you, in this case, to prove the negalive, Vix. 
that no union whatever can make two persons one Being, 
one 7d Ociav, one God: you are to show the supposition to 
be impossible, in the nature of the thing: that is, (as I 


a Qu. ix. p. 119. 
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humbly conceive,) you are to prove what you can know 
nothing of ; and are to work up a demonstration without 
ideas. There the matter rests, and, I am_ persuaded, 
must rest, till you please to come out of metaphysics ; 
and to put the cause upon the foot of Scripture and anti- 
quity, the only lights in this matter. Strange that, at 
this time of day, any need to be told (what ‘unbelievers 
only doubted of formerly) that Scripture is our rule to go 
by, for forming our notions of God; and not the light of 
nature, which is darkness in comparison. 

You are offended at the Querist for saying, that the 
Doctor admits no medium between Tritheism and Sabel-_ 
lianism. I should have said, it seems, no medium for his 
adversaries; and you wonder at so palpable a mistake. 
Indeed the meaning of what I said was so palpalle, that 
there was no occasion for guard, while I supposed myself 
writing to a man of sense. You have took it right so far: 
the Doctor allows us, his adversaries, no medium. But I 
had an eye to something more, viz. that he has, by the 
same principle, left no medium for himself; as 1 shall 
show you in due time. I am only to observe now, that 
it is not from Scripture, or from Catholic antiquity, that 
the Doctor has learned this maxim, of no medium (for 
such as believe Christ to be essentially God) between Sa- 
Lellianism and Tritheism..1 This was what I complained 
of, his making a pompous appearance of Scripture and 
Fathers, when the whole is made to depend upon a mere 
philosophical question, which is to be the rule and mea- 
sure to try Scripture and Fathers by. Let Scripture or 
Fathers appear ever so strong and clear for such a me- 
dium, they are condemned beforehand, either to speak 
another sense, or to be of no weight or authority. If 


© Odre yap Quasi, odre alee lola, obra wsyara nol Seta yearns dvIea— 
moss OuVaTIV, AAG 7 dvaSey tal rods ayilnus dvdous THREE OM narsrdovon Bwestie 
Just. Mart. Paren. p. 60. 
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this be the case, (as you seem to admit,) you ought to 
go upon very sure grounds. And yet the learned Doctor, 
instead of favouring us with any proof of his main posi- 
tion, which gives the law to the rest, has only often re- 
peated it; which is no more than to say, there cannot be 
any medium in the case; no, there cannot. We do not 
pretend to be wise enough to know any thing, a priori, 
whether there can, or there cannot ; but, a posteriori, we 
may inquire after fact: and if we find by Scripture, 
rightly understood, that there really is such a medium; 
we shall not be concerned for any pretended strength of 
your maxim against it. 

Our defence then against the charge of Tritheism will 
be as follows. By comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
we plainly find that the divine unity is not an unity of 
Person: we observe, that there are more Persons than one 
dignified with the same high titles of Lord, God, &c. in- 
vested with the same high powers, attributes, and per- 
fections; and entitled to the same honour, worship, and 
adoration: and yet the Scripture never tells us of two 
true Gods ; but constantly asserts that God is one. We 
take notice, that the Father is Jehovah, and Son is Jeho- 
vah, and yet the Lord Jehovah is one Lord; the Father 
creates, and the Son creates, and yet we have no warrant 
to say two Creators; the Father is worshipped, and the 
Son is worshipped, and yet we find no foundation for as- 
serting two oljects of worship, or two worships: in a word, 
the Father is God, and the Son is God, and yet we are 
nowhere taught to call them two Gods. The obvious 
conclusion, from these premises, is, that they are both 
one God, (otherwise indeed Ditheism is unavoidable,) and 
thus the Scripture-notion of unity is of more Persons than 
one in the same Godhead. What confirms us in this 
reasoning, is, that our blessed Lord has told us, that he 
and the Father are one; that whosoever hath seen him, 
hath seen the Father; that he is in the Father, and the 
Father in him ; and very familiarly speaking of the Fa- 
ther and himself, he says, “we will come unto him,” 
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(that loveth Christ,) ‘‘ and make our abode with him.” 
St. Paul, in his Epistles, asks for the same grace, mercy, 
and peace from the Father and Son; and also prays that 
they may direct his way, 1 Thess. iii. 11. These things 
serve to illustrate and explain each other; and, all together, 
abundantly make good the position before laid down, 
that f Father and Son are one God. Accordingly the Pro- 
phet 8 Isaiah, as may be inferred from » St. John, makes . 
them both to be one holy, holy, Lord of hosts, therein 
signifying both the distinction of Persons and unity of 
Godhead. These considerations (with many others too 
long to recite) convince us that there is a mediwm (sav- 
ing the Son’s essential divinity) between Sabellianism and 
Tritheism. We assert not three absolute, original, coor- 
dinate divinities, like the Marcionites; we separate not 
the Persons from each other, with the Arians; we hold 
not a specific unity, (such as between two individuals of 
any species, two men, for instance.) If we did any of 
these, there might be some colour for the charge of Tri- 
theism. But we acknowledge, with the Scriptures, one 
God the Father with his coessential and coeternal Son and 
Spirit; one head and fountain of all, the three divine Per- 
sons being one in nature, one in knowledge, in presence, 
*in operation, and energy ; never separate, never asunder ; 
distinct without division, united without confusion. If 
this be Tritheism, it is what the Scripture has taught us, 
and what God, who best knows his own nature, hath re- 
commended to us. But it is not Tritheism; it is the 
true and only medium, which may be found by looking 
in Scripture for it; and which you seem to have lost by 


f J have hitherto waved the consideration of the Holy Ghost; for which 
reason also I pass it over here, confining myself chiefly to the point of the 
Son’s divinity, which if sufficiently cleared, the other, I suppose, may be ad- 
mitted without scruple. 
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following a false light, and wandering too far in fanci- 
ful speculations. 

To confirm us still more in this, we perceive, upon due 
inquiry, that those who lived nearest the apostolical age, 
and best knew the mind of the Scriptures} they also 
taught the same doctrine which we teach. There was 
some appearance of Tritheism in it then, as there is now; 
which is an argument to us, that it is still the same: but 
if any Christian seriously took upon him to charge the 
doctrine with Tritheism, and persisted in it, he was imme- 
diately rejected by the wiser and soberer Christians, as a 


heretic. 

Praxeas, about the year 186, began openly to charge the 
Catholics with Tritheism. But his pretences were easily 
despised by the Church; and his arguments answered by 
Tertullian. 

Not long after, Noétus revived the charge, and his 
iplea was, that God is one, and that there could not be a 
plurality in the Godhead: but he went away with the 
character of a weak and rash man; and was condemned 
by the Christian Church. At the same time, the Noé- 
tians had so high an opinion of the divinity of Christ, 
(Scripture and tradition running strong for it,) that k they 
had no way of solving the difficulty, but by making Fa-, 
ther and Son one Person, and, in consequence, were Patri- 
passians. 

About the middle of the third century arose Sabellius. 
He pretended to be extremely zealous for the unity, and 
1charged the Catholics with asserting three Gods. He 
has been thought to have refined upon the Noétian scheme, 


* Epiphan. Her. vii. p. 480. Theod. Heret. Fab. 1. iii. c. 3. Hippol. contr. 
Noét. c. xi. p. 14. 

k Ne videantur duos Deos dicere, neque rursus hegare Salyatoris Divini- 
tatem, unam eandemque substantiam Patris ac Filii asseverant: id est duo 
quidem nomina secundum diversitatem causarum recipientem, unam tamen 
Hypostasin subsistere, id est, unam Personam duobus nominibus subjacen- 
tem, qui Latine Patripassiani appellantur. Orig. apud Pamph. Apol. p..226. 
ed. Bened. 
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(if we may call it refining,) by denying a God incarnate, 
after the example of the earlier heretics; by which he 


avoided the error of the Patripassians. If so, he may be © 


looked upon as holding nearly the same principles with 
the modern Socinians. This conjecture is grounded on a 
passage in ™Epiphanius. But = St. Austin understood 
the matter otherwise, and the Sabellians have been gene- 
rally reckoned with the Patripassians. 

Within a few years after Sabellius, Paul of Samosata 
carried on the same charge of ° Tritheism (or rather 
Ditheism) against the Catholics; and was a warm, inju- 
dicious Passerter of the wnity, confining it to the Father 
only, exclusive of the other Persons. But the Catholic 
Bishops, as 4Eusebius informs us, ran together against 
him, as against a wolf, that was endeavouring to destroy 
the flock of Christ. 

About fifty years after him appeared Arius; who, to 
avoid' Tritheism, (as he thought,) and to preserve the unity 
of the Godhead, and that there might be one ° self-eaxistent 
Being, or Person, (the same pretexts, in the main, which 
had been handed down by some tbefore Praxeas, as well 
as by Praxeas himself, and Noétus, Sabellius, and Paul of 
Samosata;) denied the divinity of the second Person, only 
allowing a real preexistence, and so making him more 
ancient than the others before-mentioned did. Such were 
the men who formerly (joining therein with * Jews and 
Pagans) charged the Catholics with holding a plurality 


of Gods; while the Catholics notwithstanding retained 


the faith; despising the accusation, as weak, false, and 
groundless; and defending themselves upon such princi- 


m Epiphan. Synops. tom. i. 1. 2. p. 398. tom. ii, p. 146. ed. Petay. 

» Aug. Heres. 41. 

 Epist. Synod. Antioch. Lab. tom. i. p. 845. 

p Theodoret. Hzret. Fab. 1. ii: ¢. 8. Athanas. vol. ii. p. 942. 

a Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. vii. c. 27. 
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ples as have been before mentioned. None were ever 
condemned by the Church as Tritheists, but such as either 
denied the unity of principium, or made the Hypostases 
heterogeneous, separate, or alien from each other. 

We have seen then that there is no just ground from 
Scripture or antiquity to charge our doctrine with Tri- 
theism. If there be any pretence from the nature and 
reason of the thing itself, it is of very slight moment. 
The divine nature is best known from Revelation: it is 
from thence we discover that God is not povorpérwmoc, a 
single Hypostasis, but that the Father has his coessential 
and coeternal Son and Holy Spirit always in him and 
with him. We can have no other right conception of the 
one God, (to usé the words of * Hippolytus,) but by be- 
lieving in a real Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This is 
the faith of the ever blessed Trinity; which Scripture and 
Fathers hold forth to us; and which is too strongly sup- 
ported, to be weakened by any wit or criticism. As to 
those who take Trinity and Tritheism for synonymous 
terms, they may go on to value themselves upon it. They 
have Jews, Pagans, and Heretics, fifteen hundred years 
backwards, to countenance them in it. It is sufficient to 
have shown, that wiser and better men, the truly primi- 
tive and Catholic Church, never thought it Tritheism; but 
condemned those that thought so. 

Having taken off the charge from our doctrine, I come, 
next, to fix it upon yours; where, I humbly conceive, it 
ought to lie. I do not pretend that you are Tritheists, in 
every sense; but in the same sense that the Pagans are 
called Polytheists, and in the Scripture-sense of the word 
God, as explained and contended for by yourselves. One 
divine Person is, with you, equivalent to one God; and 

X"AdAws ve Eva Osdy voploas wh duvepreSo,, doy “en dros Tlargl, xal vip, xa} 
yin wieduars wissiowuev. Elippol. contr. Noét. p- 16, 
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two, to two Gods; and three, to three Gods: the case 
is plain; the consequence unavoidable. One supreme 
and two inferior Gods, is your avowed doctrine: and, 
certainly, the asserting three Gods (whether coordinate 
or otherwise) is Tritheism; against the first command- 
ment, against the whole tenor of Scripture, and the prin- 
ciples of the primitive Church. It is, to me, an instance 
of the ill effects of vain philosophy, and shows how the “ dis- 
** puter of this world” may get the better of the Christian; 
when men appear so much afraid of an imaginary error in 
metaphysics, and, to avoid it, run into a real one, against 
Scripture and antiquity. You tell me, indeed, that if 1 am 
positive in this, you will bring both y Ante-Nicene and 
Nicene Fathers against me. But let me advise you to 
read them (a second time) over; and you will see no rea- 
son to be sanguine in this matter. The Doctor has cited 
some passages from them, and made them seemingly 
speak his sense; though, in the main doctrine, they are 
clearly against him, as I have observed above. You ap- 
peal to these Fathers, as vouchers for you. But let us 
attend, however, to what you say. 

“The ancient writers of the Church unanimously. 


! 
y The sense of Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, in relation to Z’ri- 
theism, may be seen in the following passages. 
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“ agree, that nothing but an absolute equality and coor- 
< dination in God the Father and the Son, can make 
*‘ them two Gods; and that the real subordination of the 
« Son to the Father preserves the Church from Poly- 
“ theism,” (p. 100.) In the next page, you appeal to 
« Athanasius for the sense of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
“ Fathers,’ and to Hilary and Basil, in order to clear 
your doctrine from the charge of Tritheism ; little ima- 
gining that these good and great men have #condemned 
your doctrine, as Polytheism and Paganism, over and over}; 
as all know, that are any thing conversant in their works. 
Well: but what have they said to countenance your no- 
tion? This only; that unity of principle clears the Church’s 
doctrine from the charge of Tritheism, Not your doc- 
trine, not the Arian doctrine; but the Catholic doctrine. 
For since equality of nature, and unity of principle too, 
are both requisite; the Catholics admitting the former (as 
their adversaries well knew) had nothing farther needful 
to insist upon, in answer to the charge of Tritheism, but 
the latter. Unity of principle and sameness of nature 
together might make two Persons one God, (according to 
the unanimous opinion of the ancients,) but not either of 
them alone. 

But now, in respect to the Arian (that is, your) doc- 
trine, the pretence of unity of principle is perfectly ab- 
surd. The Son is supposed a creature of the Fathers: 
if his being of, or from, the Father, in this sense, makes 
him one God with the Father, it will follow, that angels, 
or men, or even things inanimate, are one God with the 
Father also. Indeed, to do you justice, you do not so 
much as pretend, that wnity of principle, or any thing else, 
can make him one God with the Father. Which is enough 
to show, how very widely you differ from the ancients, in 
the main point of all. They thought it necessary to assert, 
that Father and Son were both one God. So Irenzus, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 


* Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 565, 566. Hilar. p. 916. Basil. Ep. Ixx. p. 863. 
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Hippolytus, Lactantius, and even Eusebius himself, after 
some debates upon it: as may appear from the testimo- 
nies > before referred to: and of the Post-Nicene Catholic 
writers, in general, every body knows how they con- 
tended for it. They thought that the divinity of the Son 
could not be otherwise secured, and Polytheism at the 
same time avoided, than by asserting Father and Son to 
be one God; and they thought right... But what do you 
do? Or how can you contrive to clear your scheme? We 
ask if the Son be God, as well as the Father? You say, 
Yes: how then is there but ome God? Your answer is, 
The Father is supreme, and therefore he, singly, is the one 
God. This is taking away what you gave us before, and 
retracting what you asserted of the Son. If supremacy 
only makes a Person God, the Son is no God, upon your 
principles: or, if he is God notwithstanding, then Father 
and Son are two Gods. Turn this over, as often as you 
please, you will find it impossible to extricate yourself 
from it. You can say only this; that you do not admit 
two supreme Gods. This is very true: no more did the 
Pagan Polytheists, nor the idolatrous Samaritans, nor 
others condemned in Scripture for Polytheism. You stand 
pretty fair upon the principles of philosophy ; and are not 
guilty of any manifest error in metaphysics, upon this arti- 
cle. But you are such a Tritheist, as, upon Scripture- 
principles, and upon the principles of the Catholic Church, 
both © before and after the Nicene Council, must stand 
condemned. Your belief of the Fathers being for you, in 
this particular, is pure fancy and fiction; owing, I sup- 
pose, to your seeing only some pieces of them in Dr. 
Clarke. You can find but very little among the ancients, 
which either directly or indirectly favours your notion of 
a supreme and a subordinate God, They condemned it 


». Qu. ii. p. 16. 
¢ N.B. I do. not say that the Ante-Nicene writers would have called the 
Arian doctrine 7’ritheism; perhaps, blasphemy rather. But they wonld have 
charged it with Paganism, (see Tertullian above, p. 39.) which comes to the 
same with what the Post-Nicene said of it. 
VOL. I. R 
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implicitly, in their disputes with the Pagans, all along: 
and no sooner was it started in the Church, but the Ca- 
tholics were alarmed at it ; and immediately condemned it 
as reviving of creature-worship, and restoring Gentilism, 
and Pagan Polytheism. Two Gods, a greater and a less, 
a supreme and an inferior, no Scripture, no sound reason, 
no good Catholic: ever taught; no church would have 
endured. <A separate God from the Supreme, an inferior 
created God, would not only have been looked upon as 
Polytheism and contradictions considered in itself; but as 
heresy and blasphemy, if understood of God and Christ. 
To conclude this head: if we understand the word 
God. in the strict sense, it is ridiculous to charge the 
Arian scheme with plurality of Gods. But, if it be un- 
derstood in the loose popular sense, or in your own sense 
of it, itis equally ridiculous to deny it. Mr. Nye, who, 
you know, has studied’ this controversy much and long, 
and: is no friend either to the truly Catholic scheme or 
yours, condemning both as Tritheism, is pleased how- 
ever so far to give the preference to the former, as to de- 
clare, that: “ the Arian heresy is only a more absurd and 
‘less defensible Tritheism 4.” Of all the four schemes. 
which: have been followed, the Sabellian, Catholic, Arian, 
and. Socinian; the Sabellian only, which entirely wngods 
the Son, (that is, by denying. him any distinct dzvine per- 
sonality, and admitting only a human personality, viz. of 
the man Christ,;) and annihilates the Holy Ghost, stands 
perfectly clear of any appearance of Polytheism. The 
Catholic appears chargeable, but really is not so: the 
Arian and Socinian both appear so, and are so; wherefore 
a charge of Tritheism must come from them with avery 
ill grace. For, was the charge’ really just, and were’ we 
weak enough to assert three coordinate Gods ; yet even 
that could not be more repugnant to the whole drift, 
scope, and tenor of the sacred writ, than the.admitting a 
plurality of Gods, great and little, sovereign and inferior, 


4 Explicat. of the Articles of Div. Unity, p. 91. 
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infinite and finite, uncreated and created, to receive our 
addresses, and to be the objects of our love, faith, hope, 
confidence, and religious adoration. 


QvERy XXIII. 


Whether the Doctor’s notion of the Trinity be more clear 
and intelligible than the other? 

The difficulty in the conception of the Trinity is, how three 
Persons can be one God. 

Does the Doctor deny that every oné of the Persons, singly, 
is God? No: Does he deny that God is one? No: How 
then are three one? 

Does one and the same authority, Get cise by all, make 
them one, numerically or individually one and the same 
God? That is hard to conceive how three distinct Beings, 
according to the Doctor’s scheme, can be individually, Yy one 
God, that is, three Persons one Person. 

If therefore one God necessarily signifies but one Persov, 
the consequence is irresistible; ether that the Father is that 
one’ Person, and none else, which is downright Sabel- 
lianism'; or that the three Persons are three Gods. 

Thus the Doctor’s scheme is liable to thé same difficulties 
with the other. 

There is indeed one easy way of coming off, and that is, by 
saying that the Son and Holy Spirit are neither of them 
God, in the Scripture-sense of the word. But this is cuts 
ting the knot, instead of wntying it; and is in effect to 
say, they are not set forth as divine Persons in Scripture. 

Does the communication of divine’ powers and attributes 

from Father to Son and Holy Spirit, make them’ one 
God, the divinity of the two latter being the Father's 
divinity ? Yet the samé difficulty recurs; for either the 
Son and Holy Ghost have distinct attributes, and a dis- 
tinct divinity of their own, or they have not: if they 
have, they are (upon the Doctor’s principle) distinct Gods 
from the Father, and as much as finite from finite, 
creature from Creator; and then how are they one? If 
they have not, then, since they have no other divinity, but 
R 2 
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that individual divinity, and those attributes which are 
inseparable from the Father's essence, they can have no 
distinct essence from the Father’s; and so (according to 
the Doctor) will be one and the same Person, that is, will 
be names only. 

Q. Whether this be not as unintelligible as the orthodox 
notion of the Trinity, and liable to the like difficulties: a 
communication of divine powers and attributes, without 
the substance, being as hard to conceive, nay, much harder, 
than a,communication of both together? 


YOU are pleased to say, that “ had the author at all 
“‘ understood Dr. Clarke’s books, he would not have 
“¢ offered these considerations, they are such gross mis- 
“ takes,” (p. 105.) It might be very pardonable to mis- 
take the Doctor, who deals much in general and ambi- 
guous terms; and I am the more excusable, as mistaking 
on the tender and candid side. I must own to you, I was 
not then aware, that the Doctor had denied Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, to be one God. I did not apprehend, he 
would scruple to call them all together one God; because 
that would be manifestly excluding Son and Holy Ghost 
from the one Godhead; and then our dispute about his 
meaning would be perfectly at an end. I should have 
been very unwilling to make so home a charge as that 
upon him: but since you are a friend, and declare in pub- 
lic that this is his meaning, so it shall be hereafter. And 
now, I will not ask how three Persons can be one God, 
upon the Doctor’s principles ; but I will put the question 
thus: How can it be true (upon the Doctor’s principles) 
that every Person of the Trinity is God; and true likewise, 
that there is but one God? The question or difficulty be- 
ing thus fairly stated, I conceive that my reasoning 
against the other will, in the main, hold good against 
this too; only mutatis mutandis. Now then, clear me up 
this difficulty in the Doctor’s scheme, and free it from 
self-contradiction, if you are able.. I have been. searching 
diligently several pages of your answer, to see if I might 
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find any thing like a solution: but I perceive, at length, 
you was so wise as to drop it. You was to tell me how, 
notwithstanding that there are three divine Persons, (that 
is, Gods, according to you,) there is still but one God. 
But instead of this, you ran wandering wide and far, to 
show how three may be one. What? Three Gods one 
God? That was what I asked; the rest is not pertinent, 
but foreign to the point. Finding so little satisfaction 
from you, in a point so material, in the very pinch of the 
question between the Doctor and us, I thought proper to 
have recourse to the Doctor’s books again; to see if any 
thing could be found there to our present purpose. 

I perceived, that ‘¢ ¢dominion and authority,” accord- 
ing to him, ‘* make God to be God.” Upon this princi- 
ple, he supposes the Son, “ fby nature truly God, having 
“ true divine power and dominion :” and he says, “8 The 
«“ word God, in Scripture, is always a relative word of 
“ office, signifying personal dominion.” The obvious 
conclusion, from these premises, is, that if dominion and 
authority, such as make any Person truly God, be lodged 
in three Persons; those three Persons, wpon the Doctor’s 
principles, must be three Gods. The Doctor being sensi- 
ble of this difficulty in his scheme, and not being able to 
solve it, nor willing to profess three Gods, tries to disguise 
and elude it. He asks; ‘“¢ Why must three divine Beings, 
<< of necessity, be conceived as three Gods?” The answer 
is very easy: Because three divine Beings, or Persons, is 
exactly the same, in other words, with three Gods, upon 
his principles ; and because every one of the three is sup- 
posed to have personal dominion, that very dominion which 
is sufficient to make a Person (ruly God; and such as 
makes God to le God. iHe goes on to distinguish the 
three Persons by the names of God, Lord, and Holy Spi- 
rit; as if he had forgot, or had no mind to own, that 
- either of the two last is God. He proceeds: “ They can 
“no more truly be said to be three Gods, than each of 


© Reply, p. 301. fYb.p.81. EI. p, 290, 
h Tb. p. 222. . i Tb, p. 223. 
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“ them, singly, can be truly said to be the God and Fa- 
«ther of all, who is above all; which is the Apostle’s 
* definition of the one supreme God.” But this is not to 
the purpose; unless no one, can be God, that is not the 
supreme God. If the Doctor says that, he contradicts 
himself strangely ; having took a great deal of pains to 
show that the Son, though not the supreme God, is yet 
truly God, having true divine power and dominion. If he 
thinks the Apostle’s definition of God to be better than 
his own, why did he not stand to it? And then it would 
be seen plainly, that his meaning is, that no one can be 
God but the Father ; which is making short work with 
the doctrine of the divine Trinity, and striking out Son 
and Holy Ghost at once. It is evident to a demonstration, 
that the three Persons are, upon the Doctor’s hypothesis, 
as really and truly three Gods, as that every one, singly, is 
God: and therefore either let him say plainly, that there are 
three Gods; or that neither the Son nor the Holy Ghost 
is God. The difficulty then still remains unanswered ; 
how (upon the Doctor’s principles) three Persons can be 
every one, singly, God; and yet Scripture say true, that 
there is but one God. 

- And now, I return to you again, whom I left instruct- 
ing the reader, very particularly, how three may be one; 
viz. in agreement of mind, in their joint care of the Church, 
in testimony, &c. which might have been pertinent, had I 
been arguing from the text, “I and my Father are one rs 
or from 1 Joh. v. 7. But your answering so copiously to 
what I did not ask, and slipping over the main difficulty, 
looks as if you were more concerned how to keep your 
reader from the sight of the question, than how to give 
chim any reasonable satisfaction. The first pertinent thing 
I meet with from you is in page 108, where you charge 
me with a manifest error, for supposing it Sadellianism to 
make the one God but one Person ; namely, the Person. of 
the Father. What I assert is, that it is Sabellianism to 
say, that there is but one who is God, one Person only, 
instead of one nature: or to suppose the Godhead to be 
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but. one single Hypostasis ; or povorgdcwmos, a Rather with- 
out his substantial, ord or Spirit eternally.and essentially 
subsisting with him and from him, This is what I main- 
tain, and what you will not be able to disprove. But let 
us see how you go about it. ‘ One God,” you say, “ is 
“one Person only ; otherwise one -Person could not be 
“one God.’”’ J answer, that no one Person.is one God, 
exclusively of the other two Persons. You add, “if one 
““ God be two Persons or more, it is impossible for one 
«Person to. be God.’? When we say one Person is God, 
we mean that he is a divine Hypostasis, Deitatem habens, 
as the schools speak: but when we say God is three Per- 
sons, we understand it-of the divine essence, or substance: 
so that the word God is sometimes taken essentially and 
sometimes personally, which makes the difference. You 
proceed: ‘ The defenders of the ‘scholastic notion” (you 
mean the defenders of the Trinity in unity) ‘“ profess:the 
“‘ Father alone, and distinct from the Son and Spirit, is 
“God, or the one God.” Very true: in the personal 
sense before mentioned, distinct from, not exclusive of, 
the Son.and Holy Spirit. In the same sense, either of 
the other.Persons is God,-and the one God. There is a 
farther reason, why the Father is peculiarly and eminently 
styled the one God: not to exclude the other Persons ; 
but to signify his priority of order, as Father, and as 
Fountain of all. Thus I ,have answered your reasons, 
which you are pleased to call demonstration; though it is 
manifest that, all along in your reasoning, you take it for 
granted, that God is one Person only, and suppose the 
very thing in question. You next proceed to confute my 
assertion, that the making the one God but one Person 
is Sabellian. And you say thus: “ If by one Person he 
< means one intelligent agent, he makes the Sabellians 
« Catholics, and condemns his own friends for Tritheists.” 
I certainly mean a real Person, an Hypostasis, no mode, 
attribute, or property, as you might easily have perceived. 
The charge of Tritheism 1 have sufficiently answered be- 
fore, and returned it to its proper owners, I shall only 
R 4 
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add here, that each divine Person is an individual intelli- 
gent agent: but as subsisting in one undivided substance, 
they are all together, in that respect, but one undivided 
intelligent agent*; and thus my friends stand clear of 
Tritheism. You observe, that “* Sabellius held one Hy- 
“* postasis,' or divine substance, in opposition to the 
“Church, who professed three Hypostases.” Why did 
you not add, or three divine substances, having rendered 
hypostasis, divine substance, just before? is not the reason 
of it visible? You would not say that the Sabellians held 
one substance, and the Church three substances, (though 
you say it in effect,) because the thing is notoriously 
false. But taking advantage of the ambiguity of the 
word hypostasis, sometimes used to signify substance, and 
sometimes person, you contrive a fallacy. The Church 
never professed three Hypostases in any other sense, but 
as they mean ¢hree Persons; nor would Sabellius have 
been censured for holding one Hypostasis only, had he 
meant one substance. If you have a mind to see clearly 
in what sense the Catholics professed either three Hypo- 
stases, or one only, you may please to consult ! Atha- 
nasius and ™ Gregory Nazianzen, referred to in’ the 
margin. 

The truth is, the Church always professed one sub- 
stance ; one eternal, immutable, uncreated substance 3 and 
this they understood by God. Notwithstanding, they 
believed the Son and Holy Spirit to be substantially God. 
Praxeas, Noétus, Sabellius, and others, not conceiving 
how one substance could be more than one Person, ® one 


k See Preface to my Sermons. 

' Athanas. ad Antioch. p. 973. 

™ Greg, Nazianz. Orat. xxii, p. 396. Orat. xxxii. p. 521. 

” Origen expresses the Sabellian notion very distinctly in the following 
passage.. 

My diacPegey ra aetna rov vidy roo mares, uArX ty & wovov Bolu, GARR rach 
UToKuMEVA, Tuy évoTas auBortpos Kare Tives eivoias, ob xark Srieracy Abn 
yirdou carton xa) vidy, Orig. Com. in Joh. p. 186. ed. Huet. 

That is to say, The Sabellians did not only make Father and Son one in 
‘essence, (as the Church did also,) but they carried it so far as to make them 
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Hypostasis, innovated upon the faith of the Church, and: 
made one single Hypostasis the one God, with three names. 
You tell us, with great assurance, that “ this never was, 
‘nor could be Sabellianism,”’ (p. 109.) To which I 
shall only say; read, and you will find. You add far- 
ther, that ‘the one God is one Person only, and the 
“* Father that Person;”’ and that this is the “ assertion of 
“St. Paul.”” We will see to St. Paul presently; in the mean 
while, I again tell you, that this is the very essence of 
Sabellianism, and the doctrine of ° Paul of Samosata, (as 
hath been observed to you above,) and for which he was 
condemned by the Church. Your pretence from the 
Apostle’s words (‘ To us there is but one God, even the 
“ Father’) has been sufficiently answered under the 
former Queries. I shall only observe here, that the text 
mentioned is much stronger against the Doctor and your- 
self, than against us. For how can you, after so plain 
and express a text to the contrary, pretend that the Sov 
also is God tous, really and truly God, and in the Scrip- 
ture-sense of the word God 2 Whether, think you, do 
we, who make him essentially the same God with that 
one, and suppose but one God in all, more flatly contra- 
dict St. Paul; or you, who make two Gods, and in the 
same relative sense, in which St. Paul is supposed to use 
the word God ? To take up your own words, upon this 
very occasion; you will, I trust, be ashamed when you 
consider, that you plainly falsify St. Paul. He says, 
there is but one God, even the Father: but you say, there 
are more Gods than one; and particularly, that the Son is 
God also, God to us. How come you off of this? by the 
help of a distinction, 1 suppose: and so can we; by a 
distinction much older, and much better warranted than 
yours; and therefore, be so kind as either to take some 
part of the shame with us, or else to acquit both. You 


one sulject, suppositum, or hypostasis, having only a@ nominal, not a real 
distinction. ; “ws, 

° "lye es ein, Onolv, 6 tel wdvra Oss 6 rarig. Athan. contr. Apollinar. 
1. ii. p. 942. : 
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proceed.to acquaint,us that the “ Father is the only true 
“.GodP.” ‘Very good: and do not the Doctor-and you 
tell. us, notwithstanding, that the Son is érwe God, having 
true, divine power and dominion ? If you-can reconcile two 
true Gods with the doctrine of that text; sure, we need 
not despair, nor have any thing to fear from that text, 
who agree so far with it already, (more ;than you,) as to 
acknowledge but one God. “We can give a reason why 
the Son was tacitly included, being so intimately united 
to the Father, as partaker of the same divine nature: but 
that any creature should not be excluded from being'God, 
or that there should be two Gods, notwithstanding ,the 
text, must appear very strange. After this, you have two 
or three subtilties. The Father, you say, will'be but a 
third part. ‘You might, in this way, revive all the imper- 
tinencies of Aétius, and throw them before English 
readers. JI refer you to P St. Austin in the margin for an 
answer. ‘Let me desire you not to give'so great.a loose 
to your fancy in divine things: you seem to consider 
every thing under the notion of extension, and sensible 
images. A,reverential silence may well become us in so 
awful a subject, in which imagination has nothing to do, 
and of which.our most -refined and elevated thoughts are 
infinitely unworthy. But to proceed: -you add, “ If Fa- 
** ther, Son, and Holy Ghost are-the only true)God, then 
“they are the Father.” But if the only true God may 


P Page 110. 

«Putas Deum Patrem cum Filio‘et Spiritu Sancto unum Deum esse non 
posse : times enim ne Pater solus non sit unus Deus, sed purs unius Dei qui 
constat ex ¢ribus: noli timere, nulla fit partium.in Deitatis unitate divisio- 
In Trinitate—que Deus est, et Pater Deus est, et Filius Deus est, et Spiritus 
Sanctus Deus est, simul hi tres unus Deus: nec hujus Trinitatis pars est 
unus, nec major pars duo quam unus est ibi, nec majus aliquid sunt omnes 
quam singuli: quia spiritwalis non corporalis est magnitudo. Aug. conér. 
Maxim. |. ii. c. 10. p. 697, 698. 

Pater et, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, et propter indixuiduam Deitatem unus 
Deus est, propter uniuscujusque proprietatem tres Persone sunt, et propter 
singulorum perfectionem partes unius Dei non sunt. Id. ibid. p.699. Conf. 
August. de Trin. p. 849. Fulgent. Respons. contr. Arian. in fine. 
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be sometimes used ina personal, sometimes in an essen- 
tial sense, there is no force in this reasoning. I might 
retort the argument upon you, who, in your way of con- 
ceiving God by extended parts, apply the phrase of one 
God, sometimes to one part, sometimes to another, and 
sometimes to the whole, almost in the ‘same manner, as 
we do to one, or to all the three Persons: but I am weary 
of trifling. 

You ask me, “wherein the present scholastic notion 
“ disagrees with the Sabellian?” I answer, in admitting 
three real subsisting persons. But since you are so often 
charging us with Saledlianism, it may be proper to ob- 
serve here, how near akin the Sabellians and Arians are 
to each other; both, as it were, growing of the same 
stock. 

1. In the first place, both seem to suppose, or take for 
granted, that if the modus, or manner, be unintelligible, 
the thing itself is credible. 

2. Both agree in the fundamental principle of heresy, 
that.one substance, or being, can be only one real person, 
or hypostasis. As Nestorius and Eutyches, though tak- 
ing different ways, yet proceeded upon the same bottom, 
that two natures could not make one Person in:Christ: 
so Sabellius and Arius, before them, though differing in 
the last result, yet set out upon the same principle; that 
two real persons cannot be one being or substance. 

3. In consequence of their prime position, both con- 
spire to discard, in reality, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
from the one trwe Godhead; looking upon it as T’ritheism 
to make the Persons real and divine too. One Hypostasis 
in the Godhead is all that either of them admits; both 
Judaizing, as ‘Gregory Nyssen justly observes, in that 
respect : and the Sabellian’s Tpsvyyos (or God with three 


t E.G. God exists, God isin heayen above, God is.on earth-below. ~The 
word God here (upon the Doctor’s hypothesis of infinite extension) has 
three several ideas annexed to it. 

2 “Oy yep Sabsrrsos Ayer Tesovypeor, rovroy Evvousos dyvomais Ayivyrey, Greg. 
Nyss. contr. Eunom. p. 676. 
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names) answers to the Arian’s ’Ayévyyros, self-existent, or 
unbegotten God. Thus far they amicably agree: let us 
next observe where they differ. 

Supposing them fixed and settled in the preliminary 
principle, it is manifest that the Word and Spirit must 
either be names only, or, if real distinct persons, crea- 
tures. The Sabellians were at liberty to choose this or 
that : but, finding Scripture run high, and tradition strong 
for the divinity of the Word and Holy Spirit, they made 
choice of the former; interpreting Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as different names of one and the same Hypostasis, 
or real Person. By this, they effectually guarded against 
the supposed Tritheism of the Catholics, as well as against 
Pagan Polytheism: and, being wise men so far, secured 
the point which they aimed at. The Arians, who came 
after, (and who, as I before said, set out upon the same 
preliminary principles,) finding that the Sabellian confu- 
sion of Persons had been utterly routed, baffled, and ex- 
ploded by all good Catholics, had really no option left, 
but either to make the Son and Holy Spirit creatures, or 
to give up their preliminaries. Accordingly, they took 
the way which the Sabellians had left them; and were 
very unhappy in this particular, that, endeavouring to 
avoid one kind of Tritheism, they fell into another. 

The Arian scheme, besides its failing in its princi- 
pal design of avoiding Polytheism, has many real and 
great difficulties; being as well too high for some texts, 
as too low for others; which the Catholics, or Sabel- 
lians can much better deal with. Hence, I suppose, it 
was, that the Unitarians, at the beginning of the Re- 
formation, having modestly begun with t Arianism, for 
the most part, settled into Socinianism ; which is near 
to Sabellianism : and our English Lik toskiedey who, for 
acuteness of wit, and subtilty of thought, have not 
been inferior to any of their brethren, have been still 
refining upon the Socinian scheme, (which had struck 


t Socin. contr. Erasm. Johan. p, 496. 
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upon Ditheism, in like manner as the Arian had upon 
Tritheism,) and have brought it still nearer to Sabelli- 
anism. After al, when men have run their course from 
orthodoxy to Arianism, from Arianism to Socinianism, 
and from thence to Sabellianism; if they will but give 
themselves leave to reflect and look back, they may per- 
haps perceive, at length, that Catholicism is the only 
Scriptural, as well as the ancient scheme; liable to the 
fewest difficulties, and best guarded against objections. It 
is therefore no wonder that the bulk of Christians, learned 
and unlearned, have, for as many centuries upward as we 
have any clear records extant, espoused it. It is an easy 
matter for men of wit and fancy to find fault with any 
thing: but it requires thought and judgment to settle 
things upon their true bottom. Let those who are dis- 
pleased with the received doctrine show us a better; and 
make any other consistent scheme, (consistent with Scrip- 
ture and with itself,) if they can. Wise and good men 
will be always willing to reform, if there be cause for it: 
but they will not be forward to pull down what appears 
to be founded on a rock, in order only to build upon the 
sand. It is some satisfaction to the Trinitarians to ob- 
serve, how long some great wits have been new model- 
ling Christianity ; and have not yet been able to agree in 
any one. certain scheme. The Arians fall upon the Sa- 
bellians, and the Sabellians again upon them: one defends 
the personality, and the other the divinity of the Adyos, or 
Word, and cannot yet be brought to any agreement. 
uBetwixt them, the principles of the Catholic Church 
are supported, and they condemn each other, in the very 
things which the Church condemns in both. If I may 
give a judgment of the two schemes, the Sabellian ap- 
pears to be the neater of the two, and most consistent 
with itself; the Arian is more pious and modest, tender 


« Uterque hostis Ecclesie res Ecclesia agit: dum Sabellius Deum ex 
natura in operibus predicat; hi vero, ex sacramento fidei, Filium Det 
eonfitentur. Hil. p. 919. 
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of degrading the Son of God too far. As men grow bolder 
and more learned in heresy, they will, very probably, be 
drawing nearer and nearer to the Sabellians.. Two of the 
ablest and acutest men of the later Unitarians (one here, 
the other abroad) have preferred the Sabellian way: and 
as they have given proofs of their learning, so have they 
sufficiently shown their Loldness also, by treating so’ sub- 
lime and tremendous a subject in the way of scoff and 
ridicule. To return: you are pleased to say, that you 
‘“* have answered for Dr. Clarke’s notion not being Sa- 
‘*bellian, and have proved that it is not. Tritheistic.”’ 
But give me leave to say, that you are deceived in both: 
the: ground is Sabellian, and the superstructure Trithe- 
istic; and the whole contrived in such a way, as to hang 
loosely together. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that the true Arian or 
Semi-Arian scheme (which you would be thought to 
come up to at least) can never tolerably support itself, 
without taking in the Catholic principle of a human soul 
to join with the Word. If you'come thus far, it will then 
be easy to perceive that the Sabellian scheme is the 
_ simpler and plainer; besides that it better answers the 
high things spoken of the Word; in respect of which your 
scheme is as much too low, as before too high. But'then 
again, the arguments for the distinct personality of the 
Word and Holy Spirit, bear so full and strong, that there 
will appear a‘ necessity for taking in another Catholic 
principle ; and. that will completely answer all. And 
why then should not the Catholic doctrine (so apparently 
necessary to make Scripture’ consistent) be admitted? 
The case, in few words, appears to be only this. You 
cannot understand how three can be one 3 you see no rea- 
son, a priori, why; if the Son and Holy Spirit be coeval 
and consubstantial, they should not be coordinate too; 
you know not why the Father might not as well be said 
to be begotten, as to beget ; to be sent, as to send; or the 
like. Very true: but you may see a reason, a priori, 
why creatures, of yesterday, may not be able to search 
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the “ deep things of God: you may know how well it 
becomes them to submit their fancies, or presumptions, 
to divine revelation; content to ‘see through a glass 
“darkly,” till the time come to know God more: per- 
fectly, and to “ see him as he is.’ This may be a suffi- 
cient answer to a pious and humble mind, in all cases of 
this nature; where the difficulty is owing only to our 
imperfect and inadequate conception of things. 

I was obliged to pass over some remarks you had’ in 
your notes *, for the sake of method: but it will not: be 
too late to consider them here. I had made no use of 
John x. 30. (**I.and my Father are one,”) but you had.a 
mind to bring it in, to Jet us know how well you could 
answer it, from the primitive writers. I am always will- 
ing to defend those good men, and to rescue them out 
of the hands of those, who either knowingly or igno- 
rantly abuse them. You begin thus, triumphantly : 
«* The defenders of the scholastic explication of the Tri- 
nity in unity, though they pretend much that the most 
“ ancient writers of the Church are on their side, yet, in 
“‘ expressing their notion of the unity in the divine Per- 
< sons, they do not only leave Scripture and reason, but 
“¢ plainly run against the whole stream of antiquity also. 
«“ The text on which they so much rely (John x. 30.) 
«< is understood by Tertullian himself of the unity of love, 
‘¢ and consent, and power.’ You go on to cite Tertul- 
lian. and others, from Dr. Clarke. But writers in a cause 
are very often known to represent things by halves. You 
shall see, presently, what little reason you have to talk 
of the ‘ whole stream of antiquity.” The text, which 
you speak of, has all along been made use of by the Ca- 
tholics, in two respects ; first, in proof of our Lord’s real 
divinity, against as many as denied it; and secondly, in 
proof of his real distinction from the Father, against the 
Noétians: or Sabellians. There was very little: oceasion 
to insist much: upon unity of substance, with those who 
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had carried unity of substance so high, as to make but 
one Hypostasis. It might be sufficient, in dispute with 
those men, to observe, that that text did by no means 
prove an zdentity of person, unless Paul and Apollos were 
one person, which is absurd. Whatever the text might 
otherwise prove, it certainly did not prove, what the Sa- 
bellians pretended, an unity of person. This the Post- 
Nicene Fathers frequently observe, against the Sabellians, 
(as the Ante-Nicene had done before;) though at the 
same time that text might be of good use. against the 
Arians; as it had been all along against the impugners of 
Christ’s divinity. For your clearer apprehension of this 
matter, I shall set down, Yin two distinct columns, the 
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y Against impugners of Christ's 
divinity. 


TERTULLIAN. 


Nunquam separatus a Patre aut 
alius a Patre, quia Ego et Pater 
unum sumus, Ady. Prax. ¢. viii. Qui 
tres unum sunt, non unus, quomodo 
dictum est, Ego et Pater unum su- 


mus. Ad substantiz unitatem, non 
ad numeri singularitatem. dv. 
Prax. c. 25. 

Novatian. 


Quod si, cum nullius hominis hee 
vox esse posset, Ego et Pater unum 
sumus, hance vocem de conscientia 
divinitatis Christus solus edicit—— 
merito Deus est Christus. C. 13. 

Si homo tantummodo Christus, 
quid est quod dicit, Ego et Pater 
unum sumus: si non et Deus est, et 
Filius, qui idcirco unum potest dici, 
dum ex ipso est, et dum Filius ejus 
est, et dum ex ipso nascitur, et dum 
ex ipso processisse reperitur, per 
quod et Deus est. C, 23. 


ORIGEN. 


Ua % 
Asxrtoy 38 xal weds rodeo, Ses eizreg 


Against Sabellians. 


TERTULLIAN. 


Unum dicit neutrali verbo, quod 
non pertinet ad singularitatem sed 
ad unitatem, ad conjunctionem, ad 
dilectionem Patris, qui Filium dili- 
git, et ad obsequium Filii, qui vo- 
luntati Patris obsequitur. Unum 


‘sumus, dicens, quos equat et jungit. 


Adv. Prax. c. 22. 


NovatTIAn, 

Quia dixit wxum, intelligant he- 
retici quia non dixerit unus.° Unum 
enim neutraliter positum societatis 
concordiam, non unitatem Persone 
sonat—merito unum sit Pater et Fi- 
lius per concordiam, et per amorem, 
et per dilectionem—Novit hance con- 
cordiz unitatem et Apostolus Paulus 
cum Personarum. distinctione—Gxi 
plantat et qui rigat unum sunt. 
Quis autem non intelligat alterum 
esse Apollo, alterum Paulum, non 
eundem atque ipsum Apollo pariter 
et Paulum.. C, 22. 


ORIGEN, 
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sentiments of the primitive writers on this head; that 
you may perceive how they defended such an unity as 
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Dionysius Rom. 
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we maintain, at the same time that they strenuously op- 
posed the Sabellians. I shall make particular remarks 
upon the authors, singly, as I pass along; and afterwards 
throw in some general observations. 

To begin with Tertullian: you will observe, that he 
interprets the text expressly of unity of substance, in one 
citation: and he is to be so understood in the other, had 
you but thought how to construe wnitatem, as you should 
have done. I suppose, unity of love, consent, and power, 
may very well follow, after so good a foundation laid for 
it. Tertullian elsewhere *intimates the strict and invio- 
lable harmony of the three Persons, resolving it into unity 
of substance. 

Novatian is your next author: you may please to ob- 
serve, how absurd he thinks it would have been for any 
mere man to. have said, ‘I and my Father are one.’”’ And 
why so? might not there be unity of wll, consent, autho- 
rity, between God and man? Undoubtedly there might. 
Well then; Novatian did conceive the text to speak of 
unity of love, &c. but equality of nature presupposed: for 
even Paul and Apollos were not of a different nature ; 
one was as truly man as the other: and so, if Christ 
was truly God, as well as the Father, he might say, “ I 
“and my Father are one.” This is plainly Novatian’s 
sense, in the citations of the first column; and it is very 
consistent with the other, in the opposite column. All 
that unity of consent, love, &c. is founded upon, and re- 
solves into unity of substance and principle, according to 
this writer. 


Cyrit. HIERos. Cynit. Hieros. 

"Ey id rd nore envy Seornra akiowe Obx sie ty xual 6 wacnp ty sins, 
iweb Oeds Oedv eytvnoty. “Ev Bice 7d |} BAA’ syed xed 6 warne ty topsy, Wve ps- 
word thy Bacirslav——ty dic rd wonde- || we dorwrdrAoremowmev, pnTE cUYmrAoIPrY 
feicey civ SaPoviay 4 Sicoraciv——Ev || vioracogias toyaodusta. P. 142, 
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rov dyesoveyia, P. 142, 143. Ox. ed. 

2 Tam consortibus substantie Patris. Contr. Prax. c. 3. 

« Compare a passage of Novatian, cited above, p. 26. 
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Origen comes next. I have set against him'a passage 
of Dionysius of Rome, who quotes the text in confirma- 
tion of what he had just before said, that we ought not 
by any means to undervalue the supereminent dignity of 
the Son, by supposing him a creature. As to Origen 
particularly, it is to’ be considered, that, if he had re 
solved the unity of Godhead, in that passage, into unity 
of consent, mentioning no other; yet no certain argu- 
ment could ‘be drawn from thence, that he held no other; 
any more than from the passages of Novatian and Ter- 
tullian before cited. Had-they been left single, they had 
been liable to the same- charge; and yet it seems merely 
accidental that they were not. Authors do not always 
speak their whole thoughts upon a particular occasion; 
but are content only to say as much as the occasion ‘re- 
quires. Origen was guarding against the Sabellian abuse 
of the text, and his thoughts were turned to that chiefly. 
However, in that very place, he made so much use of the 
text, as from thence to infer, that Father and Son are 
one God, and one object of worship; which, to any’ one 
who is acquainted with Origen’s principles in that book, 
must appear to denote the divine and uncreated nature of 
the Son; and consequently a substantial unity betwixt 
him and the Father: besides, that this is farther inti- 
mated, in the passage cited, by the words, dmatyarjuc tijs 
dens, and yagaxrijpa ris tnoctaoews, which seem to have 
been. added to qualify the former; and are hardly per- 
tinent but on some such supposition. To confirm which, 
please to compare Origen with Alexander Bishop” of 
Alexandria’s comment on. the same text, and you will 
find. them. very nearly the same; which is sufficient to 
acquit Origen of any ‘suspicion of Arianizing in this 
point. 

I come next to Hippolytus, who has but! lately ap- 
peared, and whom neither the Doctor nor you have took 
notice of. He argues against the Sabellians, in the very 
same way with Tertullian, Noyatian, and Origen: but 
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then, in the other citation oppositely placed, he clearly 
resolves the unity of the Godhead into unity of substance 
and principle. But besides this, it deserves your special 
notice, that while he speaks of unity of will and concord, © 
(admitting a kind of parallel between the union of Chris- 
tians, and the union of God and Christ,) he clearly sig- 
nifies how infinitely more perfect the latter is; resolving 
it into this, that the Son is the voids marpéc, the living and 
substantial mind, or thought, of the Father. This then is 
the case: there is an unity > of concord, and harmonious 
love, founded upon unity of substance: and the words, 
‘* I and my Father are one,” express both the unity itself, 
and the foundation of it. Paul and Apollos were one in 
heart and will, in such measure and degree as they were 
capable of: and so God and Christ are one likewise; but 
by an union infinitely more perfect, and upon an infinitely 
higher foundation. You need not be told, that xeSdc- 
often signifies, not an exact equality, but a general simili- 
tude®: the remark is just; and, as it is at other times 
urged against us, so let me here claim the benefit of it. 

I have added to the number two Post-Nicene writers, 
Epiphanius and the elder Cyril; which are enough to 
show, that the same way of reasoning against the Sabel- 
lians (which prevailed before. the Nicene Council) ob- 
tained likewise afterwards. Some are apt to triumph ex- 
tremely, if they can but find any the least difference between 
the Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene writers. If there be 
. but a text or two differently interpreted, a solemn remark 
is made upon it; and sometimes a trifling note of some 
obscure scholiast, or an imaginary difference, (having no 
foundation but the writer’s ignorance, or negligence in 


+ Etiam nos quippe incomparabilem consensum yoluntatis atque indivi- 
due caritatis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti confitemur, propter quod di- 
cimus, Hec Trinitas unus est Deus. August. contr. Maxim. 1. ii. p. 720. 

Vid. etiam Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom. 1. i. p. 389. Hilar. de Trin. 
p. 958. 

© Vid. Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 572. 
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comparing,) is improved into an argument of change of 
doctrine; and Athanasianism is made the name for what 
has been constantly held in the Christian Church. If 
there be occasion to speak of the things seemingly dero- 
gatory to the honour of the Son, (his being subordinate ; 
his referring all things to the Father, as head, root, foun- 
tain, cause; his executing the Father’s will, and the like,) 
or of a real distinction between Father and Son, (as their 
being do dgiSua, duce res, or one of them apidump eTEp0s, 
that is, personally distinct from the other,) then only 
Ante-Nicene Fathers are quoted; as if the Post-Nicene 
did not teach the very same doctrine: but if any thing, 
which seems to make more for the honour of the Son, be 
mentioned, (as his being uncreated, eternal, one God with 
the Father, Creator of all things, and the like,) this is to 
be represented as the doctrine of the Post-Nicene Fathers 
only; though nothing is more evident than that they 
varied not a tittle, in any material point of doctrine, from 
their predecessors ; but only preserved, as became them, 
with an upright zeal, the true faith of Christ, ‘* which 
<‘ was once delivered to the saints.” 

To return. It is needless almost to take notice of 
other testimonies: those in the margin are sufficient to 
show the true and constant sense of the Christian Church. 
The 4Doctor quotes Basil and Chrysostom, as saying 
Father and Son were one, xara dvvaysv: and, lest the 
reader should understand what those Fathers meant by 
xara Sivepiv, he cuts Chrysostom short ; whose words im- 
mediately following (¢ 8 4 Bivens | adTH, evdnAoy Ors xal % 
odcl«) show that he meant by divayic, not the same au- 
thority, but the same inherent, essential, omnipotent 
power. 

Athenagoras’s Svv4ye may be rightly interpreted by 
Hippolytus before cited; or by Chrysostom; or by him- 
self, in several places where he is clear for the consubstan- 
tiality. Justin Martyr’s sentiments have been explained 
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above; and the Council of Antioch’s expression (rj cupgw- 
vig) is vindicated by ¢ Hilary ; who himself may be readily 
understood by such as remember how the primitive Fa- 
thers held the Holy Ghost to be, as it were, vinculum Tri- 
nitatis, and sometimes amor Patris et Filii; as the Son 
himself is also styled charitas ex charitate, by f Origen. 
These things I can only hint to the intelligent reader, 
having already exceeded the bounds ofa digression. 


Query XXIV. 


Whether Gal. iv.8. may not be enough to determine the dis- 
pute betwixt us; since it obliged the Doctor to confess, 
that Christ is & by nature truly God, as truly as man is 
by nature truly man. 

He equivocates, indeed, there, as usual. For, he will have 
it to signify that Christ is God by nature, only as having, 
by that nature which he derives from the Father, true 
divine power and dominion: that is, he is truly God by 
nature, as having a nature distinct from, and inferior to 
God’s, wanting “the most essential character of God, 
self-existence. What is this but trifling with words, 
and playing fast and loose ? ; 


IN answer hereto, you. begin: “ Will the Querist in- 
“ sist upon it, that the Son cannot be God by nature, un- 
*‘ less he be self-existent?”’ And you proceed; “I can 
** assure him, the learnedest, even of his own friends, are 
*‘ ashamed of this: and there are few so hardy, as directly 
**to affirm it.’ But have a little patience, and I will 
endeayour to make you easy. Where were your thoughts? 
Where were your eyes? Either I am strangely mistaken, 
or the line, which offended you so grievously, was scored 
underneath ; and pag: 92. of the Doctor’s Reply referred 
to, as you find now: and my charging the Doctor with 
playing fast and loose, immediately after, might have been 
a sufficient intimation of my meaning. Whether I think 


© Page 1170, 1171, f Pamph. Apol. p. 235. ed. Bened, 
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the Son self-existent or no, is not now the question. 1 
todk hold of the Doctor’s expression, charged him with 
fast and loose, that is, saying and unsaying, contradicting 
himself. If self-existence be the most essential character 
of ‘God, it seems to me to follow, that the Son, who by 
the Doctor’s confession wants that character, cannot be 
truly and by nature God, any more than any thing can be 
truly and by nature man, without the essential character 
of man. As to my own part: I never pretended that self- 
existence is an essential character of God: you might have 
considered that we deny it absolutely; we suppose it 
inegative and relative, and call it a personal character. 
Necessary-existence is an essential character, and belongs 
equally to Father and Son : if that be-what you mean by 
self-existence, then that also belongs to both. Explain 
yourself, and deal not so much in ambiguous terms, which 
we have just reason to complain of. The Doctor knows 
how self-existent, by custom, sounds among common 
readers; and that denying the Son to be self-existent 
-may be thought by many the same thing with denying 
him to be God. Had he pleased, in his translations of 
Guyevvnr 0s and elsewhere, to say oftener unbegotten or un- 
derived, instead of self-existent, it would have been kind 
towards his readers, and perhaps as kind to himself: for 
it will be always thought as much beneath a grave writer 
to take the poor advantage of an equivocal word, as it is a 
disparagement to any cause to be served by it. But to 
proceed. 

You wanted, it seems, to bring in a parcel of quota- 
tions, which you might as well have referred to only, 
where they Klie, and may be seen to greater advantage. 


i Sicut——secundum substantiam aio, homo est, sic secundum substan- 
tiam nego, cum dico, non-homo est, &c. Relative autem negamus dicendo 
non-filius : relative igitur negamus dicendo non-genitus. Ingenitus porro, 
quid est nisi non-genitus ? quod autem relative pronuntiatur, non indi- 
cat substantiam. Aug. de Trin. lv. c. 6. Comp. Fulgent. contr. Arian, p. 52. 
ed. Paris. : 

k Script. Doctr. p. 306, &c. alias 273, &c. 
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Whatever they are, they contradict not me; nor are they 
at all pertinent to the business of the Query. My design 
was to show, at once, the Doctor’s inconsistency with 
Scripture and with himself: both which are intimated in 
the Query. It was your part to defend him, as fairly as 
you could. The Doctor, I observed, was obliged from 
Gal. iv. 8. to confess that the Son is by nature truly God. 
From thence I infer, that his scheme cannot stand with 
that text; being an express contradiction to it. You in- 
sist upon it notwithstanding, that the Son may be by na- 
ture truly God, agreeable to the text, and consistent with 
the Doctor’s principles. This then is the sole point be- 
tween us, to be here discussed. 

“* You have,” you say, “ proved, that in Scripture there 
“‘ are different and subordinate acceptations of the word 
“ God.”” True, you have proved that men have been called 
Gods ; and idols Gods; the devil is also a God, (2 Cor. 
iv. 4.) and the belly a God. But, I think, St. Paul hath 
sufficiently intimated, (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6.) that the Son is 
not to be reckoned among the nominal Gods; besides 
that. you yourselves confess it. If he be God at all, he is 
a real one: and now I want to see what Scripture war- 
rants or permits us to profess two real and true Gods. 
You say, the Son is God, truly, and properly, and by 
nature, in the Scripture-sense of the word God, (p. 110.) 
Then, say I, he must be the same with the one supreme 
God, because there is but one. If he is truly so, he is the 
same with the only true God; if properly so, his substance 
is properly divine ; if by nature so, he has the same nature 
with the one God. Yet I very well know that you in- 
tend nothing like it: only, from the concurring language 
of Scripture and antiquity, you find it necessary to say as 
we say; and are afterwards to rack-and strain invention, 
to find out some subtile and surprising meaning for it. 
What may we not do with any writings in the world at 
this rate, so long as words are capable of being pressed 
and tortured into diverse meanings? But let us go on, to 
see how you account for the Son’s being God by nature. 
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‘© If divine power and dominion be derived and exercised 
“© partially, temporarily,” or in “ certain emergencies only, 
<< it makes the Persons to be, and to be styled Gods; not 
“ by nature, but by grace.” Your notion of domenton 
making God to be God, has been sufficiently exposed in 
the former parts. I need only ask here, what was God 
before the creatures were made? Or did he then com- 
mence God, by nature, when he created the universe, and 
began to have dominion over it? The Doctor appears to 
be in the utmost perplexity, how to account for the Son’s 
being called God, Joh. i. 1. He is forced to quit his notion 
of dominion). Sometimes it is because he was in pop¢yi Océ 
after the creation, and ™ sometimes because he was par- 
taker of divine power and glory (he knew not how to say 
dominion) before the creation: and sometimes ™ peroxy Tis 
atroSéov Sedrytos. So that now we have the Doctor’s own 
authority for contradicting him, if he tells us again, that 
the word God is always a word of office. When he was 
considering the Son as God before the creation, he should 
have thought a little farther, that the Father was then 
also God, and should have told us in what sense he was 
so. But to proceed: give me leave to observe here, that 
the Son is God, not by nature, but by grace, in conse- 
quence of your own principles. Being a creature, and 
finite, he can exercise the divine power and dominion no 
otherwise than partially ; and since he did not exercise 
the divine power and dominion to the utmost, before his 
resurrection, he exercised it only in certain emergencies ; 
and since the exercise began then, and is to end after the 
day of judgment, it is barely temporary ; and so, by your 
own characters, you make him God, by grace, like angels, 
magistrates, and prophets ; only his dominion is larger, and 
for a longer period of time: this is your God by nature. 
But you are very excusable for not doing what it is ridi- 
culous, at first sight, even so much as to pretend to. For 


1 Script. Doctr. p. 73. ed, 2. m bid. p. 240, ed. 2. 
a Jbid. p. 73. 
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how should the Son be God by nature, upon your princi- 
ples, when the Father himself, whatever his metaphysical 
nature may be, (which the °Doctor allows not to come 
into consideration,) is Gop by office only; might not have 
been God at all, if he had pleased to make no creatures ; 
and may cease to be God, in the Scripture-sense of the 
word, whenever he will, by letting all things drop into 
their primitive nothing. Now unless nature and office 
signify the same, it is not easy to conceive, upon the 
Doctor’s principles, how any Person can be God, by na- 
ture, at all. You say, “ if the divine powers and domi- 
<‘ nion be derived to, and exercised by a nature, person, 
“or intelligent substance, UNIVERSALLY,” (which is 
impossible to suppose in a finite creature,) “‘ PERMA- 
“ NENTLY,” (which is contrary to your own supposi- 
tion of a kingdom which is to have an end,) “ UNALTER- 
“ apy,” (though an alteration is presumed in respect of 
the Son, and might be supposed even in respect of the 
Father himself;) if these things be so; that is, if contra- 
dictions be true, what then? Then “ such a Being, or Per- 
« son, is God by nature,” &c. And this you give us as 
“ the true meaning of Gal. iv. 1.” But, 1 hope, we shall 
have more respect for an inspired Apostle than to father 
any such meaning upon him. For the true sense and 
import of it, I refer you to the Plearned gentleman, who 
has so well defended this text against Dr. Clarke. You 
add, “Had not the Scriptures this sense of the word 
“¢ God, they could not be intelligible or reconcileable,” 
(p. 113.) But are you well assured that you understand 
whatever is intelligible or reconcileable? “‘ The metaphy- 
“¢ sical definition,” you say, ‘ cannot be the only Scrip- 
“ ture-sense of the term God.’ . You allow then that it 
may be the principal, though not the only Scripture- 
sense; which I am glad to hear from you. The learned 
Doctor will not admit the metaphysical sense to be 4 ever 


° Script. Doctr. p. 243, 296. alias 210, 263. Reply, p. 301. 
P True Script. Doctr. continued, p. 73, &c. 
4 Script. Doctr. p. 296. Reply, p. 119, 290. 
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the Scripture-sense of the term God. The metaphysical 
sense, he expressly says, is “‘ never intended;’’ but the 
“ constant usage of Scripture’’ is different. ‘ The word 
‘* God, in Scripture, is ALWAYS a relative word of office:”’ 
which though the Doctor has no proof of, nor ground 
for, nor is himself well satisfied in; yet he knew why he 
said it, having very good prudential reasons for it. For, 
if the metaphysical sense be ever intended, when the word 
God is spoken of the Father, no good reason can be 
assigned why it should not be so always, when spoken of 
the same Person: and if this be the current and most 
usual sense of the word God, in Scripture, we shall have 
a fair handle to prove that it was intended in the same 
sense, when spoken, in such and such circumstances, of 
the Son: or, at least, the Doctor will have little or no 
pretence left, upon his principles, for saying that the Son 
is truly and properly God. You observe, that the meta- 
physical definition of one self-existent, underived, indepen- 
dent, supreme Being, would exclude the Son, who is de- 
rived. This is the sum of your argument, and clearer 
than you have put it. But I must observe to you, that 
this definition, or something like it, hath long passed cur- 
rent with men who believed a Trinity of divine Persons, 
and were never apprehensive of any such consequence as 
you would draw from it. Itis properly a definition of the 
7 @ciov, the divine nature, abstracting from the considera- 
tion of the distinction of Persons, which is the usual me- 
thod that the Schoolmen and others have taken; and there 
the words se/f- existent, underived, independent, are not con- 
sidered as personal, but essential characters. Necessarily- 
~ existing, uncreated, immutable, all-sufficient, are what they 
mean in that definition: otherwise it is a definition of the 
Person of the Father only, singly considered. But if, in- 
stead of metaphysics, (which must always be content to . 
stand corrected by Gospel Revelation,) we choose to take 
our definition of God from Scripture, then that of tT Me- 


r Deus est essentia spiritualis, intelligens, verax, bona, pura, justa, mise- 
ricors, liberrima, immensz potentiz, et sapientie, Pater eternus qui Filium 
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lancthon, which I have put into the margin, will be more 
full and complete. 


QuERY XXV. 


Whether it le not clear from all the genuine remains of 
antiquity, that the Catholic Church before the Council of 
Nice, and even from the beginning, did believe the eter- 
nity and consubstantiality of the Son; if either the oldest 
creeds, as interpreted by those that recite them; or the 
testimonies of the earliest writers, or the public censures 
passed upon heretics, or particular passages of the ancient- 
est Fathers, can amount to a proof of a thing of this na- 
ture ? 


YOU tell me, in answer, that it is “ not clear that the 
«¢ Ante-Nicene Church professed the notion of INDIVI- 
“ puAL consubstantiality:” that “ the objector cannot 
“© produce one single passage in all Catholic Ante-Nicene 
“ antiquity, which proves an INDIVIDUAL or NUMERI- 
“cau consubstantiality in the three divine Persons.” 
This answer is scarce becoming the gravity of a man, or . 
the sincerity of a Christian, in so serious and weighty an 
argument. Did I speak of individual consubstantiality ? 
or, if I had, could I mean it in your sense? I ask, whe- 
ther the Fathers believed the three Persons to be one sub- 
stance; and do affirm that they did, wnzversally. You 
answer, that they did not assert the three Persons to be 
one Person; which is the constant sense you make of in- 
dividual. And here you would make a show, as if the 
objector had been mistaken, and as if you contradicted 
him: when all resolves into a trifling equivocation, and 

you really contradict him not at all. That present scho- 
~ lastic notion, as you call it, of three Persons being one 
Person, Hypostasis, or Suppositum, is nowhere present, 
that I know of, amongst any that own a Trinity: neither 
is it the scholastic notion; as any man may see, that will 


imaginem suam ab zxterno genuit, et Filius imago Patris cozterna, et Spiri- 
tus Sanctus procedens a Patre et Filio. Melanct, Loc. Theolog. de Deo. 
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but look into the Schoolmen, and read with any judgment. 
Individual has been generally owned, but not in your 
sense; and numerical too, but in a sense very different 
from what you pretend to oppose it in: and therefore, to 
be plain with you, this way of proceeding, in an impor- 
tant controversy, is neither fair towards your adversaries, 
nor sincere towards the readers; but, at best, is only so- 
lemn trifling. You know, or you know little in this con- 
troversy, that all the Fathers, almost to a man, either ex- 
pressly or implicitly, asserted the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father. Call it individual, or call it specific ; 
that is not now the question. They unanimously main- 
tained that the Son was not of any created or mutable 
substance, but strictly divine ; and so closely and nearly 
allied to the Father’s Person, (in a mysterious way above 
comprehension,) that the substance of the Son might be 
justly called the Father’s substance, both being one. And 
this is all that ever any sober Catholic meant by indivi- 
dual or numerical ; as I have often observed. 

Is not this sufficient to urge against Dr. Clarke and 
you, who make the Son of an inferior substance, differing 
entirely in kind from the Father’s; in short, a creature, 
though you care not to speak it in broad terms? This is 
what you have not so much as one Catholic Post-Nicene 
or Ante-Nicene writer to countenance you plainly in. 
The main of your doctrine, the very points wherein your 
scheme is contained, and on which it turns, and which 
distinguish you from the present orthodox, stand con- 
demned by all antiquity. Do you imagine all this is to be 
turned off, only by equivocating upon the word numeri- 
cal; or by throwing out the term scholastic, to make 
weak persons believe, that we have borrowed our doctrine 
from the Schoolmen only? No: we know, and you may 
know, if you please to examine, that, as to the anain of 
our doctrine of the blessed Trinity, we have the universal 
Church, as high as any records reach, concurring with 
us. To them we appeal, as well as to the Scriptures, 
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that, together with Scripture, we may be the more secure 
that we follow the true interpretation. I need not go on 
to prove that the primitive writers asserted the consubstan- 
tiality, because you have not denied it in the sense I in- 
tended; and indeed could not. Your slipping a word 
upon us, and sliding off to another’ point, may be taken 
for a confession and acknowledgment, that the Query 
was just; and should have been answered in the affirma- 
tive, could your cause have subsisted, after so large and 
frank a confession. ‘ As to creeds,” you say, “ none of 
“ the three first centuries express the Querist’s notion :” 
meaning your own notion of individual, which is not the 
Querist’s. What follows (p. 118.) is still pursuing the 
same mistake. Since you have told us, that there is no 
proof of individual consubstantiality, (that is, of personal 
identity, as you understand it, and in which sense nobody 
opposes you,) it would have been fair and ingenuous to 
have owned that the Fathers did unanimously hold a con- 
substantiality, in some sense or other. If not numerical, 
or individual in the strictest sense, was it, think you, spe- 
cific? Yet, if so, it will follow that all the Fathers were 
directly opposite to the Doctor and you; and condemned 
your notion of the Son’s being inferior in kind, nature, 
substance, &c. Specific unity implies equality of nature; 
as two men, specifically one with each other, are in nature 
equal; and so, any other two things of the same sort and 
kind. This notion, if it were what the Fathers held, you 
might charge with Tritheism: and, at the same time, you 
must give them all up, as no way favourable to your hypor 
thesis. But the Fathers constantly took care to signify: 
that they did not mean that the Persons were specifically, 
one, like three human persons having a separate existence 
independent of each other: nor would they allow three: 
suns, which would be specifically one, to be a proper. or 
suitable illustration; but the rays of the same sun, the: 
streams of the same fountain, and the like; all to inti- 
mate a much closer tie, a more substantial union, than 
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specific amounts to. The Persons, the Hypostases, were 
three; and yet wna substantia, as Tertullian expresses it, 
in all. . 

You would persuade us, (finding, I suppose, that either 
specific or individual consubstantiality would be equally 
against you,) I say, you would persuade us, that it was 
some oratorical and figurative consubstantiality which the 
Fathers meant. This I apprehend from what you drop 
in page 121. where you expressly apply this new solution 
to the difficulty arising from ‘Onogeis in the Nicene Creed. 
I will not suffer the English reader to go away with this 
groundless notion, instead of a just answer. Such as know 
any thing of antiquity do not want to have such pretences 
confuted : such as do not, may please to take along with 
them these following considerations. 

x. The doctrine of the consubstantiality appears to 
have been a constant settled thing; a sort of ruled case, 
running through all in general. Strange, that they should 
all rhetoricate in a matter of faith, of so great weight and 
importance ; and that we should not meet with so much 
as one grave sober writer, to strip the matter of all flourish 
and varnish, and to tell us the naked truth. 

2. It is to be observed, that the notion does not occur 
only_in popular harangues, but in dry debates; chiefly in 
controversy with heretics, where it concerned the Catho- 
lics to speak accurately and properly, and to deliver their 
sentiments very distinctly. 

3. This is farther confirmed from the objections made 
by heretics to the Catholic doctrine. There were two 
standing objections made by heretics to the Catholic doe- 
triné: one was, that it inferred a division of the Father’s 
substance: the other, that it was Tritheism. We find foot- 
steps of the former as early as Justin Martyr. We meet 
with it in ‘Tertullian, as urged by Praxeas. "Tatian and 
«Theophilus both allude to it. ySabellius was full of it ; 


s Dial. p. 183, 373. Jeb. See Bull. De F. p. 66, 67, 33. 
t Contr. Prax.c.8. ™ Tat. p.21.ed. Worth. * Theoph. 1. ii. p. 129. 
y Alexand. apud Theod. E. H. 1.i. c. 4. p. 17. Athanas. p. 942. 
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and it was afterwards one of the chiefest pretences of 
Arius; as may appear from his own Letters, besides 
many Zother evidences. Now, what colour or pretence 
could there have been for the objection, had not the Ca- 
tholics professed a proper communication of the same 
substance? Need we be told that angels and archangels, 
or any created beings, were derived from God without any 
abscission from, or division of, his substance ? Or could it 
ever enter into any man’s head to make so weak an ob- 
jection to the Catholic doctrine, unless a proper consub- 
stantiality had been taught by them? Yet this was the 
principal, the standing pretence for, and support of, he- 
resy, for near two hundred years together. 

The other was Tritheism ; objected all along by the Sa- 
bellians, and afterwards (though more sparingly) by the 
Arians. What kind of Tritheism the Sabellians meant 
(Tritheism in the highest and strictest sense) appears, not 
only from the former objection about the division of the 
Father’s substance, but also from the way they took to 
solve the difficulty; namely, by making Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, one and the same Hypostasis, as well as one 
substance; and their thinking it not beneath the Father 
himself to have submitted to passion. . This makes it ex- 
tremely probable that the Church, at that time, believed 
the three Persons to be consubstantial.in a proper, not 
figurative, sense 3 in consequence whereof it was pre- 
tended that there would be three Gods; in like manner 
as three hwman persons, of the same specific nature, are 
three men. 

4. What puts this farther beyond all reasonable doubt, 
is the method which the Catholics took to answer the 
two fore-mentioned objections. As to that about division 
of substance: they never tell the heretics, that there was 
no manner of ground or colour for the objection: they 
never say, that the same difficulty would lie against God’s » 
creating angels, or archangels, or any other creature ; as 


Z See Bull. D. F. N. p. 33. 
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they might, and should have done, had they been, of Dr. 
Clarke’s principles, or of yours. No: * they only deny 
any division or diminution of the Father’s substance, and 
illustrate, as well as they are able, so sublime a mystery, 
by one light kindled, as it were, from another; bythe 
sun and its rays; by fountain and streams; stock and 
branch : all instances of the same specific nature, and Pan- 
swering in some circumstances; though defective in others. 
One would not desire a fuller and clearer) testimony, that 
those or the like similitudes were intended to signify the 
same witha proper -consulstantiality, than we meet with 
in Dionysius of Alexandria“. 
Then, for their answers, to the charge af Ly jabs bas as 
understood by the Sabellians, how easy it. would have - 
been for them to have told the objectors, that they did 
not take the word God in. the strict sense; that Moses 
and other mortal men had been called Gods ; that they 
believed the Son to be no more than a creature, though’ 
the most perfect of all creatures; and that the Sabellians 
did them a.very great and manifest injury, to imagine’ 
otherwise of them. This would,. this. must have ‘been 
their answer to the charge of Tritheism, as understood. by 
the objectors, had they not otherwise “ learned Christ.” 
Instead of this, they appear to be very sensible of the 
just weight and importance of the objection. “They: must 
secure the divinity of the Son, and yet preserve the unity 
too. They have recourse to unity of substance, (even against 
those who made one substance to signify one Hypostasis,) 
as Tertullian frequently does, in his dispute with Praxeas : 
and. notwithstanding that the Sabellians had, if 1 may.so 
_speak, carried. the Son’s divinity too high, insomuch as to 
\make him the very same’ Hypostasis wid the Father ; yet 


a Just. M, Dial. p. 183, 373. Tat. p. 21, 22. Athenag. p. 40, 96. Origen, 
Pamph. Apol. Tertull. Apol. c: 21. ady. Prax. ¢. 8. Theognost. apud Athanas. 
vol. i. p. 230. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. c. 11. p, 13. Dionys. Alexand. Resp. ad 
Quest. 5. Conf, Prud. Apotheos. p. 172. 
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the utmost that the Catholics could be brought to say, in 
degradation of him, was only this; that he was subordi- 
nate as a Son; equal in every respect, but as a Son can be 
equal to a Father ; inferior, in point of original, (the Fa- 
ther being head and fountain of all,) but still of the same 
nature, power, substance, and perfections ; subsisting in 
and from the Father, inseparably and constantly, always 
and everywhere; and therefore one God with him. And 
if any person, though in the warmth of dispute, did but 
happen to drop any doubtful expressions, tending any 
way to lessen the dignity of the Son, or was but sus- 
pected to do so; the alarm was soon taken, and it awak- 
ened the jealousy of the Catholics; who could not bear 
any appearance of it. This was remarkably seen, in the 
famous case of Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, sixty 
years before the rise of Arius, and is recorded by Athana- 
sius in his works. 

5. To this we may add, that while the Sabellian con- 
troversy was on foot, (which was at least a hundred 
years, and could never have lasted so long, had the Ca- 
tholics been of any other principles than those which I 
here maintain,) I say, while this was on foot, how easy 
would it have been for the Catholics to have pinched 
them close, and to have pressed them with variety of 
arguments, more than they did, had they been of your 
principles, or of Dr. Clarke’s? The Father is eternal, but 
the Son not so; the Father is omniscient, but the Son 
ignorant of the day of judgment; the Father is omnipo- 
tent; but the powers of the Son finite and limited; in a 
word, the Father is Creator, but the Son a creature ; and 
therefore they cannot be one and the same Hypostasis, or 
Suppositum. This argument had been irrefragable, and 
could not have failed of being urged and pressed home, 
by men of such acute parts as Tertullian, Origen, Hip- 
polytus, and others, had it been consistent with Catholic 
principles ; or had they not believed, that the Son was 
consubstantial, in the proper sense, enjoying all the essen- 
tial perfections of the Father, in common with him. 
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6. It would be endless almost to proceed in this argu- 
ment: the rest I shall throw into a narrower compass, 
and only give hints for your leisure thoughts to inquire 
into. The strict sense which the ancients had of the word 
God, as signifying substance, and applying it to the Son, 
in the same sense; their admitting but one substance to 

_ be strictly divine, and their ttter abhorrence of any in- 
“ferior deities ; their appropriating worship to the one true 
God, and worshipping the Son notwithstanding ; their 
unanimous belief of the Son’s being eternal, wncreated, 
omnipotent, and of his being Creator, Preserver, and Sus- 
tainer of the universe: any one of these, singly almost, 
would be sufficient for the proof of a proper consubstan- 
tiality, as asserted by the Ante-Nicene Catholic writers : 
but all together, and taken with the other particulars be- 
fore mentioned, they make so full, so clear, so ample a 
demonstration of a matter of fact, that a man must be of 
a very peculiar constitution, who, after having well con- 
sidered the evidences, can make the Jeast doubt or scruple 
of it. And this I hope may be sufficient in answer to 
your pretence of an oratorical or figurative consubstan- 
tiality ; a pretence, which you lay down with an unusual 
diffidence, and without so much as one reason, or autho- 
rity, to support it. 

It being evident, from what hath been said, that it was 
a proper, not figurative, consubstantiality, which the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers inviolably maintained ; this is all I 
am concerned for. As to the question, whether it shall 
be called specific or numerical, 1 am in no pain about it. 
Neither of the names exactly suits it; nor perhaps any 
other we can think on. It is such a consubstantiality as 
preserves the wnity, without destroying the distinct per- 
sonality; such as neither Sabellians nor Arians would 
come into, but the Catholics maintained, with equal vigour, 
against both. It is a mediwm, to preserve the priority of 
the Father, and withal the divinity, the essential divinity, 
of Son and Holy Ghost: ina word; it is the sober, middle 
way, between the extravagancies of both extremes. 

i T 4% 
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Ourery XXVI. 


Whether the Doctor did not equivocate or prevaricate 
Strangely, in saying, 4° The generality of writers before 
< the Council of Nice were, in the whole, clearly on his 
“ side:’? when it is manifest, they were, in the general, 
no farther on his side, than the allowing a subordination 
amounts to; no farther than our own Church is on his 
side, while in the main points of difference, the ETERNITY 
and CONSUBSTANTIALITY, they are clearly against 
him? that is, they were on his side, so far as we acknow- 
ledge him to be right, but no farther. 


IN defence of the Doctor, you appeal to his very mw- 
merous, and, as you say, plain quotations from the ancient 
authors. And this, you promise beforehand, will be made 
further evident to all learned and-wnprejudiced persons, as 
soon as ‘¢ Dr. Whitby’s Observations on Bishop Bull’s 
“‘ Defens. Fid. Nic. appear in the world.” As to the 
Doctor’s pretended plain quotations from the ancient au- 
thors, they have not plainly, nor at all determined against 
the coeternity and consubstantiality of the Son, the points 
in question; and therefore can do the Doctor no service : 
but, on the contrary, the Ante-Nicene writers, in general, 
have determined plainly against him, as to the main of 
his doctrine, wherein he differs from us. In asserting 
which, I say no more than the great Athanasius told the 
Arians long ago; and it is fact, that all the writers before 
them, of any repute or judgment, were directly against 
them, ‘ ¢We give you demonstration,” says he, “ that 
“ our doctrine has been handed down to us from fathers 
“to fathers. But you, ye revivers of Judaism and disci- 
“ ples of Caiphas, what writers can you bring to father 
“‘ your tenets? Not a man can you name, of any repute 
“for sense or judgment. All to a man are against 
‘you,’ &c. To the same purpose speaks St. Austin, in a 
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studied discourse, which may be supposed to contain his 
coolest and most serious thoughts. f All the Catholic 
“‘ interpreters of the Old or New Testament, that I could 
‘“< read, who have wrote before me on the Trinity, which 
“is God, intended to teach, conformable to Scripture, 
“ that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost do, by the insepara- 
‘© ble equality of one and the same substance, make up 
“the unity divine.” Here you may observe the sum of 
the gCatholic doctrine. The same homogeneous substance, 
and inseparability. The first makes each Hypostasis, res 
divina ; the last makes all to be wna substantia, una summa 
res, one undivided, or individual, or numerical substance ; 
one God. This is the ancient Catholic doctrine; and, I 
think, of the Schools too; though the Schoolmen have 
perplexed it with innumerable subtilties. Hilary expresses 
it briefly thus: “ Nature indissimilis, atque inseparabilis 
“unitas.” This, I say, is the doctrine; confute it, if 
you please, or if you can: in the meanwhile, however, . 
let us honestly own the fact. But to proceed. 

There were many writings extant in the times of Atha- 
nasius and Austin, which have not come down to us} and 
therefore their testimonies, in the case, are of the greater 
force. I might mention other Catholics, about that time, 
who appealed to antiquity, with all the assurance and 
freedom imaginable. But the most remarkable instance 
to our purpose is, that when in the time of Theodosius 


f Omnes, quos legere potui, qui ante me scripserunt de Trinitate, qui est 
Deus, divinorum librorum yveterum et noyorum Catholici tractatores hoc inten- 
derunt secundum Scripturas docere, quod Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, 
unius eusdemque substantie inseparabili equalitate diyinam insinuent uni- 
tatem. Aug. Trin. 1. i, ¢. 3. p, 753. 

s I shall add another passage of St. Austin, to explain his sense more 
clearly. ‘ 

Trinitas propter Trinitatem Personarum, et unus Deus propter insepara- 
bilem Divinitatem, sicut unus Omnipotens propter inseparabilem Omnipoten- 
tiam. Ita ut etiam cum de singulis queritur, unusquisque eorum et Deus et 
Omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero de omnibus simul, non tres Dii, 
vel tres Omnipotentes, sed unus Deus Omnipotens : tanta inest in tribus 
inseparabilis unitas, que sic se voluit predicari. August. in Civit. Dei, 


1, xi. c. 24. 
as 
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the Arians were pressed by the Catholics in dispute, and 
fairly challenged to refer the matter in controversy to the 
concurring judgment of the writers before them, and to 
put it upon that issue; the Arians declined it, and durst 
not abide the trial. See the story at large, in } Socrates 
and iSozomen. So dull were the Catholics at that time, 
nay, so unthinking were the Arians too, that they could 
not perceive, what is now so clear to the Doctor, that 
the generality of writers, before the~ Council of Nice, 
were on the Arian side: but one party was confident, 
and the other suspected, at least, that the contrary was 
true. 4 

But I need not take this indirect way of confuting the 
Doctor’s assertion; though it affords us a very strong 
presumption, and is of much greater weight and authority 
than the single judgment of any of the moderns: many 
of the Ante-Nicene writings, by the good providence of 
God, are yet extant, and can speak for themselves; be- 
sides that the incomparable Bishop Bull has unanswer- 
ably defended them, and vindicated them from all such 
exceptions as appeared to have any shadow of truth or 
probability in them. To show you how little reason the 
Doctor or yourself hath to boast of the Ante-Nicene 
writers as favourable to your cause, I shall here set down 
several positions, in which the Doctor and you run mani- 
festly counter to the whole stream of antiquity. 

1. That the Son is not consubstantial with God the Fa- 
ther. You are directly opposite to all antiquity in this 
your leading position, on which the rest hang, and on 
which the controversy turns. This is very clear from the 
testimonies collected by Bishop Bull, and from what addi- 
tional observations | have made under the last Query. 

2. That the Son is not coeternal with the Father. Con- 
substantiality implies coeternity: besides that the afore- 
mentioned learned Prelate has given us numerous direct 
testimonies for it from the Ante-Nicene Fathers, above 


h Lib. v. c. 10. i Tbid. vii. c. 12. 
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twenty of them; not one of any note plainly contradict- 
ing them. These two main points being determined 
against you, the rest are of less moment. Yet I cannot 
find that the ancients agreed with you in your other in- 
ferior positions, which you bring in as under-props to 
your scheme. 

3. That God is a relative word, 3265 and Sedrns signifying 
not substance, but dominion and authority. This is directly 
k contrary to all Catholic antiquity, a very few instances 
excepted. 

4. That God the Father only was God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. This position I have shown to be con- 
trary to the sentiments of the Ante-Nicene writers. 

5. That the titles of one, only, &c. are exclusive of the 
Son. This also I have shown, in these papers, to be 
directly contrary to the judgment of the ancients. 

6. That the Son had not distinct worship paid him till 
after his resurrection. This, in the sense wherein you 
understand it, is not true; nor agreeable to the senti- 
ments of the ancient Church. 

7. That Father and Son (or any two Persons) ought not 
to be called one God. J have referred to the Ante-Nicene 
writers, who so called them, more than once. Some of 
the testimonies may be seen at large in Dr. Fiddes. 

8. That the title of God, im Scripture, im an absolute 
construction, always signifies the Father. Directly con- 


k See Fiddes, vol. i. p. 375, &c. and what I have observed above, p. 60. 
Nothing more common than Ssrns for divine nature (as dvSewarbrns also for 
the human) in ecclesiastical writers. I shall point to a few instances only 
out of many. ; 

Melito apud Cav. Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. 33. Grabe, Spicileg. vol. ii. p. 245. 
Hippolyt. vol. i. p. 226. yol. ii. p.24. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 342,404. Cyril. Hie- 
rosol. Catech. xi. p. 142. Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 232, Dial. i. de Trin. p. 405. 
Damase. de Orth. Fid. 1. iii. c. 11. 

N. B. There is, in strictness, some difference between +d Ssiov and Sed7ns, 
(though the latter is often used for the former,) such nearly as between con- 
crete and abstract ; but still Scars refers to nature and substance, (as Oxds 
also generally does,) not dominion. Abstract names of substances are not 
very common indeed. (See Locke, H. U. 1. iii. c. 8.) but here there was a 
necessity for it. 
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trary to the stream of antiquity; as may appear, besides 
other arguments, from their application of Scripture texts, 
of the Old Testament, in which God is spoken of abso- 
hitely, to the Son. 

g: That an inferior God may be admitted besides: the 
supreme, and worship paid to both. Nothing can strike 
more at the very fundamentals of religion than this posi- 
tion, in the judgment of the ancients in general. 

10. That the Son is not efficient cause of the universe, 
. and of all created beings. This I take to be contrary to 
all the ancients. See the testimonies abovel.. 

a1. That the Son himself is made, or created. This 
neither you nor the Doctor admit in terms ; but in reality, 
and in other words, you both do; as hath been shown. 
' This position is flatly contrary to the doctrine of the 
ancients. The testimonies have been referred to above. 
There are other particulars, which I may at present forget, 
or which may less deserve notice. These are enough to 
show that the Doctor’s pretences to the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers are groundless. 

What then has the Doctor to’plead for himself, and for 
his so great-assurance in this particular? First, that the 
Ante+Nicene (as did also the Post-Nicene) Fathers allowed 
a subordination; which is very true, but not at all perti- 
nent nor can any consequence be certainly drawn from 
it, in favour of the Doctor’s hypothesis ; which he himself 
seems to be aware of, as I have remarked above™. An- 
other thing is, that the Ante-Nicene writers, some of 
them, spoke of a temporal generation by the will of the 
Father ; which I have accounted for in my former pages. 
And a third thing is, that the generality of the ancients, 
when they speak of God absolutely, ordinarily mean the 
Father, and they distinguish his Person by some eminent 
titles and peculiar appellations ;. which may be easily 
accounted for. 

Can these three considerations, or if there be more such, 


' Query 11. m Page 212. 
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be ground’ sufficient for the Doctor to say, that the gene- 
rality of the Ante-Nicene writers are clearly on his side, 
when they expressly: contradict him’in so many particulars 
as I have mentioned; several of them, essentials of his hy- 
pothesis? The most that in truth can, or in justice ought 
to be said, is that, in some particulars, they seem to favour 
him ; but could not really mean it, unless they notoriously; 
contradicted themselves. The very utmost which the most 
sanguine man of your side should hope for, is, that the 
Fathers may be found. eontradictory to one another, or to 
themselves; in order to, null their evidence. If they are 
consistent, they are ours certainly. And. this difference 
there. is plainly between us. and you: that, as to your 
principles, the Fathers are express, clear, and full against 
them; no possibility of reconciling them together: as to 
ours, they are nowhere directly and expressly against us. 
If they are at all against us, it is only indirectly, and must, 
be made out by inference, deduction, and remote conse- 
quences, neither clear nor certain. They may be recon- 
ciled to our principles, to. themselves, and to one another : 
but as to any consistent agreement with yours, it is 
utterly impracticable. . 
Now supposing the Doctor ever so strongly to believe 
that the Ante-Nicene writers, in general, held principles 
which necessarily infer and imply his conclusion ; yet we 
insist upon it, that they ought not to be judged of from 
any obscure disputable consequences which the Doctor 
draws for them, against what they drew for themselves. 
If we once take the liberty of denominating, sorting, or 
ranking of men with any side, not according to what 
themselves, perhaps rightly, professed, but according to 
what some imagine, in reason and good consequence, they 
ought to have professed, we may call Protestants, Pa- 
pists ; Arminians, Calvinists; Orthodox, Heretics ; and 
what not. There are some common principles which all 
mankind agree in; and the several differences and distinc- 
tions amongst them arise only from their drawing conse- 
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quences differently; and it is this that gives them their 
particular and special denomination. Now since it is 
evident and visible, as the light, that the Ante-Nicene 
writers did not own the consequences which the Doctor 
makes for them, but expressly and clearly rejected them ; 
constantly affirming the eternity and consubstantiality of 
the Son, (the very points of difference between us and the 
Doctor,) it is plain and obvious to common sense, that 
the Doctor has no just claim or title to them, but that we 
have: they were, in the main points, clearly on our side, 
(consistent, or not consistent, is not now the question,) 
and as clearly against him. It is to no purpose to plead, 
in this case, that premises only are of any weight, and 
that conclusions always stand for nothing. This may be 
allowed in argumentation; but not in determining on what 
side any person, or any body of men were in this parti- 
cular question; whether such conclusions follow from such 
premises. In this, the Ante-Nicene writers were directly 
and plainly Anti-Arian ; and therefore it is a great abuse 
of language, and as great an injury to them and to the 
truth, for the Doctor to say that they were, “in the 
“< whole, clearly on his side.” : 
But you had promised the world great matters from a 
book of Dr. Whitby’s, which has since seen the light; 
and I am therefore obliged to say something to it, though 
otherwise I should much rather wave it; because it is 
wrote only to scholars, with whom it can do no harm; 
and because, I believe, you are sensible, before this time, 
how uncautious a thing it is to promise in the dark ; and 
to be sponsor for another’s performance so long before- 
hand. Dr. Whitby is a person that has done good service 
to the Church, and to the learned world; and one would 
be willing to throw a veil over his late misconduct in this 
controversy, did not the imprudent triumphs of others 
oblige us to take some notice of it. But let us come to 
the point: I shall show you, in some short strictures 
upon the performance, how little you are to hope for 
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from it; and how far it comes short of expectation. I 
will divide what I have to say into two kinds of observa- 
tions. 


1. Upon general fallacies, running through the whole 
book. 

2. Upon particular defects, misquotations, misconstruc-_ 
tions, misrepresentations, &c. 

His principal and most general fallacy, is his making 
essence and person to signify the same. One individual or © 
numerical essence, he everywhere interprets to a Sabellian _ 
sense; understanding by it one individual Hypostasis, or 
real Person. And this ridiculous sense he fixes upon "all 
that now pass for orthodox ; and, I think too, upon the 
generality of those who have been reputed Catholics down 
from the Council of Nice: for he °charges Athanasius 
himself with it; who has been generally looked upon as 
the standard of orthodoxy in this article. The charge is 
weak and groundless, and more especially in regard to 
Bishop Bull; who is Pknown to have declared himself 
against it, as frequently, as strongly, and as fully, as it 
was possible for a man to do. The learned Examiner, 
though dhe seems to have known this, is forced to "pre- 
tend ignorance, to give the better colour to what he was 
going about. For, otherwise, who would not, at first 
sight, observe the peculiar extravagancy of the undertak- 
ing, to confute Bishop Bull, only by showing that the 
Bishop has not proved what he never intended to prove, 
nor so much as believed, but rejected as heartily as the 


n Pref. p. 32. © Tbid. 

P I shall here only cite one passage of Bishop Bull, speaking of Sandius ; 
whose steps Dr. Whitby has too closely followed. 

Auctor ille, ubique in libro suo illud pro certo et rato habet Homoousiano- 
rum, quos vocat, et Sabellianorum de Filio Dei sententiam prorsus eandem 
esse. Quo nihil a vero remotius est; siquidem supra clare ostendimus, ne- 
minem Dei Filium Patri ézs#eiv posse dicere, nisi absurde admodum et im- 
proprie, qui cum Sabellio sentiat. D. F. WV. p. 148. 

See also D. F. p. 230. Animadv. in Gilb. Clerke, p. 1004. 

«a See Modest. Disquisit. p. 107. where he charges Bishop Bull with hold- 
ing a specific unity; and Pref. p. Bile ts r Pref. p. 31. 
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learned Examiner himself can do. However, since this 
was, in a manner, necessary, that the learned Examiner 
might appear at least to have something to say, all due 
allowances are to be made for it. -Let us now observe 
how, in the entrance, he is pleased to state the general 
question. 

<< sWhether all the Ante-Nicene Fathers professed the 
“‘ yery same doctrine which, we ascribe to the Nicene 
«< Council; that is, whether all acknowledged the same 
<< numerical essence of the Father to have been communi- 
“cated to the Son and Holy Ghost, and that therefore 
“ both are one God in number with the Father.” 

See. how many guards he has put in; as it were con- 
scious of what he had taken in hand, and fearing lest 
otherwise there should not be left him strength sufficient 
to secure a handsome retreat. He does not say, the gene- 
rality of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, but all; so that if 
there happens to, be but one exception, he may still be 
safe and secure. Next, he does not say the doctrine of 
the Nicene Council, but which we ascrile to that Coun- 
cil: now, who can tell what we he means? Perhaps 
himself and two or three more. Then again, ‘same es- 
sence will not serve; but it must be the same numerical 
essence: and this he interprets, everywhere throughout 
his book, in a Sabellian sense. So here the state of the 
question is entirely changed: and unless the Bishop has 
proved (which God forbid) that all the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers were heretics and something worse, professing what 
themselves condemned as heresy, he has not, it seems, 
done enough to satisfy the learned Examiner. Not content 
with this, he demands farther to have it proved that this 
same numerical essence, that is, (according to him,) 
Person, was communicated to two other Persons; and 


s Utrum Patres omnes Ante-Niceni eandem Quam Concilio Niceno TRI- 
BUIMUS sententiam amplexi sunt; hoc est, utrum omnes EANDEM NUMERO 
Patris essentiam Filio et Spiritui Sancto fuisse COMMUNICATAM, eoque no- 
mine utrumque cum Patre unwm numero Deum esse agnoverunt? Proem. 
p. 2. 
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he has some pretence for cavil at the word ‘communicated. 
Yet, as if all this were not sufficient, it must be also 
by interior production; as he observes a little after in 
page 2. and he has some turns of wit upon the word 
u production. Was this the way to answer such a writer 
as Bishop Bull; a wise, grave, learned, judicious author, 
and one that was above trifling? 

In short, the plain question between Bishop Bull and 
the Arians is only this: Whether the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers, in general, believed the Son to be of an eternal, 
uncreated, immutable, and strictly divine substance, or no? 
Bishop Bull maintained the affirmative, and has unanswer- 
ably proved it, in the opinion of most men of true learn- 
ing and judgment, whether here or abroad. This is what 
the learned Examiner should neither have concealed nor 
disguised; but have frankly and honestly confessed, as 
he did «formerly. If, notwithstanding, the learned Pre- 
late has not proved that the Fathers held a numerical 
essence, in the Examiiner’s sense, (such as he thinks ne- 
cessary to preserve the unity,) the Bishop should not be 
represented as failing in the proof of what he intended ; 
but should be given up for a Tritheist, and the Catholic 
Church with him, whose advocate he is, and with whom 
he stands or falls. This would have been the fair and 
ingenuous way; unless the learned Examiner would have 
undertaken to prove that the Fathers before the Nicene 
Council were of Arian principles, which he durst not do, . 
What does it signify to show that they were not Sabel- 
lians? Did Bishop Bull, or does any man of sense, pretend 
they were? 

You may judge of the performance, from his stating 
the question so strangely ; and his setting out with such 
diffidence, as if he thought the cause desperate. When 


t Pref. p. 21. u Tbid. p. 23. 

x Opus aggredior quod Bullus nostras, pietate summa et doctrina vir pree- 
ditus, atque in antiquitatis totius scriptis versatissimus, opere ere perenniori, 
ad doctorum invidiam, et novutorum cordolium, summo judicio et industria 
peregit. Whitby. Tractat. de vera Chris. Deit. pag: 59. 
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you come to the book itself, you will find two thirds of 
it, in effect, little more than retreating to the Sabellian 
sense of numerical and individual, which is only so muc 
impertinence. This is the principal and the most gene- 
ral fallacy which hetrus ts to; and is, in a manner, the 
turn of the whole book. 

He has another general fallacy, which he serves him- 
self of sometimes ; and it is this. 

When he finds some expressions.run pretty high and 
strong for the divinity of Christ, yhe says the Arians 
used the same or the like expressions. There is very 
little force or weight in the argument: for it amounts 
only to this. The 7 Arians, perfect masters of dissimu- 
lation, and notoriously accustomed to equivocating, used 
such or such expressions, meaning little by them; there- 
fore the Ante-Nicene writers, men of a very different 
stamp and character, meant no more by those expres- 
sions. But, besides this, it is well known that the 
a Arians, at first, did not use those high expressions of 
the Son, but came into them by degrees, as they found 
their doctrine too shocking to be endured in broad terms; 
and as they perceived the necessity of using Catholic 
language. We can easily show, how, and when, and 
why the Arians were obliged to speak higher than they 
thought. But it can never be shown that the Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers were under any such temptation; or that 


y Pref. p. 4, 29. Lib. p. 8, 9, 40, 90, 109, 153, 157. and elsewhere. 

% Scilicet tenebriones isti parati erant quamlibet fidei confessionem suo 
suffragio comprobare, que modo vocem éoouciov non haberet : etiamsi quo- 
que in ea ponerentur verba alia que apud sanos omnes idem prorsus signifi- 
carent. Bull. D. F.p, 285. 

a Arianos Jesum Christum Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine, vitam ex 
vita, ante omnia secula ex Deo Patre genitum dixisse, Eusebio adhuc in 
vivis agente, me legisse non memini: utcunque postea, ad declinandam in- 
vidiam in publicis formulis has yoces fraudulenter usurparent, &c: Cav. 
Epist. Apologet. p. 65. 

Qui artes Eusebii, reliquorumque Arianorum vocum ambiguitate perpetuo 


abutentium, non olfaciet hac in re; ei quid aliud optem non video, preter 
nasum. Cler, Epist. Crit. ii. p. 52. 
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3 they affected to speak otherwise than they really meant, 
_or than they would be generally understood. They were 
plain open men; unacquainted with those principles of 
latitude, and studied refinements, which came in after- 
wards. I may use almost a parallel instance from what 
has been lately seen among ourselves. From the year 
1712, Arians have been taught to subscribe the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds. But our good forefathers would 
have thought it horrid prevarication to do it; they were 
not so subtile and refined: and therefore, though subscrip- 
tion is now no certain argument of men’s sentiments, it 
was formerly ; when men were otherwise instructed, and 
loved Christian plainness and simplicity. This may 
serve for a brief general answer to the learned Examiner's 
second general fallacy. ‘ 

There is a third general salvo, which occurs pretty 
often; that the Ante-Nicene writers distinguish God 
from Christ, (that is, the Father from the Son,) and call 
the Father God absolutely: now,.since the Post-Nicene 
writers do so too, and since nobody scruples it, even at 
this day; I need not give myself the trouble of any more 
particular answer. Thus far for the general fallacies, 
running through his performance: after which, it may 
be needless to take notice of any particular mismanage- 
ment; but, for a specimen, you shall have a few instances 
of his misquotations, misconstructions, misrepresentations, 
reviving of old and trite objections, concealing the an- 
swers, and the like. 

To begin with misquotations: page 22. he cites part 
of Polycarp’s doxology, recorded in the Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna. There he P leaves out the two most 
material words, (civ airé,) on which the argument chiefly 
depended, and then insults over the learned Prelate. 

Page 62. citing a passage from ¢ Athenagoras, he 





» He reads it? & co tv wveduurs dyin dofa, instead of OF co ody aire by 
avetwars yin debe. Vid. Euseb. \.iv. c. 15. 
© Wgis abrov yee nal 3° aired wévre tyivero, Athenag. Leg. p. 38. Ox. ed. 
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changes apis adrod into meds adrév, without 
notice of it, or reason for it; only to make a a 
nuation against the divinity of God the Son. na 

Page 75, 76. he has a citation from Methodius, part 
‘of which you may ‘see above, (p. 102.) the remainder I 
have here set down in the 4margin. After giving a con- 
struction. diametrically opposite to the intent and detter 
of the author, he breaks out into this expression; © *‘ See 
“* how he (Methodius) manifestly acknowledges the Son. 
“to have been made, and’ before begotten,” (that: is all 
the sense that I can make of what he says,) “in spite of 
“the Bishop.” He might have said, in spite of grammar 
and common sense: nothing can be clearer than that 
passage of Methodius for the eternal generation: of the 
Son; which he does not only assert, but guards it against 
the objection from that text, (“This day have I begotten 
‘ thee,’’) explaining it, not of any temporal generation, 
(for he allows-no such thing,) but of a temporal manifes- 
tation. 

Page 97. you noe see how he deals with a modern 
author, the learned Dr. Cave. He first) applauds ‘his 
great knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity, (in which he 
is extremely right,) and then cites a passage from him, 
which, as represented, seems to say, that many of the 
earliest Fathers were against Christ’s divinity... He had 
done this once before in his f Preface, so that one may see 
he is pleased with the discovery. I have given the pas- 
sage at large in the § margin, including ‘that part ’in 


d TaD bya onuscor yeryivnxee os, Ors aenovem Hon wed Tay cidvev, Aber, by Tors 
odgmvois, ourhdny mel rq xoopem yewnrat, 6.0% tors mpoodev eyvoodpevor. yrogicas. 
Ap: Phot. p. 960. 

¢ En quam clare agnoscit Filium yeyaviven et reoysryovtves, factum et preege- 
nitum esse, frustra presule renitente. Modest. Disq. p. 76. 

f Pref. p. 28. 

s Nevos, qui in scriptis ejus (Lactantii) notantur, de divinitate, de 
wterna Filii existentia [de animarum preexistentia et futuro post hanc vi- 
tam statu, de fine seculi et mille annorum imperio, de adventu Eliz multos 
ad Dei cultum conversuro] aliisque capitibus, de quibus obscure, incaute, 
quandoque etiam periculose locutus sit, excusabunt, apud candidos rerum 

















; sular “or rather in many, or most of 
mp ossible to prove that he meant it strictly 
ery one; abba 3 ore no certain argument can be 
rawi from. his pass - but I Sere a reason or 
ge why k thinks ghee did not, or could not so mean 
will-observe, that de divinitate stands by itself, 
ele; and very probably is to be con- 
: Lactantius is known to have had 
4 s of the Deity, supposing God to have 
: leginning, and to have made himself. Dr. Cave 
could Sughersp sons Sane had bpob4gous complures, 
y of his mind, in this article: and therefore could not 
d in quibus, strictly, of every particular, but of the 
whole, and in the general. Then, as to Dr. Cave’s judg- 
-ment of the sense of the Fathers, in respect to the divi- 
nity of the ‘Son and his eternal existence, it is so i well 
known, a and so often appears in his writings, that he 
shoul d not be presumed ta contradict. his declared and 
ate dsentiments, without a manifest necessity. Where- - 
fo 4 - Whitby does a grea eat injury to the memory of 
that gc od man, takin ie Ta Senlee of an ambiguous 
“expression. iy proceed. - =— 
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culi i quo vixit asitiiten res imperitia, dogmata ipsa paulo 
{ 9 nee dum a theologis dilucide explicata nec synodorum decretis 
efinite 1, et in quibus juoi@ovs habuit complures preecedentium szculorum 


i Patres. Cav. Hist. Liter. vol. i. p. 112. 
Fant ine be 

am neti Patres Catholicse Fidei Niczenorumque dogmatum testes sunt in- 
concussi, , vindices acerrimi; qui fidem ab Apostolis traditam, a majoribus 
Ly oor ae ad nos usque propagarunt, acceptam vita. Voce, etiam sanguine 
- sno nfirmarunt, invictisque argumentis contra omnia hwreticorum moli- 
mina sartam tectam conservarunt; quique nullis sophismatibus- flecti queunt, 
° ut in Unitariorum causam testimonium dicant. Hine ille lachryme, hec 
fundi calamitas, Adeo ut de antiquitate ecclesiastica dici potest, quod de 
ratione alicubi habet Malmsburiensis philosophus ; ubicunque ratio homini 
repugnat, hominem ipsi ra¢ioni repugnaturum. Cav. Epist. Apologet. p17, 
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Page 60. he tells us, that the titles of roi mavtos moly= 
rhs, and rav- dawv dyusovpyds, (that is, Creator and Framer — 


of the universe,) were such as the writers of that age 
(the second century) always distinguished the Father 
from the Son by. If he means that the Son had not 
then those or the like titles given him, it is a notorious 
untruth, (as you may see by the quotations * above, from 
Irenzeus and Clemens Alexandrinus;) if he means only, 
that those and the like titles were eminently and empha- 
tically given to the Father, that indeed is very true of the 
second century; and as true of all the centuries following, 
down to this present, as appears by our creeds ; which, [ 
suppose, is no great discovery. ; 
In his Preface, (p. 32.) he misrepresents Basil as de- 
claring against unity of essence, where the good Father 
intended nothing but against unity of Person. In the 
same page, he brings in ! Athanasius, and interprets what 
he said against the éuoovc1v, as if it had been meant of the 
ézotodc1v, betwixt which, that accurate Father always 
carefully distinguished. A little lower, he represents 
Athanasius as maintaining numerical identity ; which (in 
the sense of the learned Examiner) is making him a Sa- 
bellian. Thus, it seems, he is to confute Bishop Bull, 


only by puzzling and confounding such things, as that in- 


comparable Prelate had made plain and clear. 

Page 9. he represents Barnabas’s Epistle, éy véS0c, 
which he interprets spurious, (page 19.) neglecting and 
concealing in what sense ™ Eusebius had reckoned it in 
éy vdSous" and what had been said by very "learned men in 
defence of it. 


k Qu. xi. p. 134. 

1 Vid. Athanas. tom. i. p. 767. compare tom. ii. p. 31. , : 

Athanasius distinguished very particularly, more than Hilary and: some 
other Fathers did, between the owooteray and the duootciv. He thought that 
to say the Son was only like God, was as much as denying him to be God: 
as if we should say a thing is only dike silver, therefore not silver; or only 
like gold, therefore not gold. ‘This was his sense of the matter. 

m See Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. i. p. 11. 

» Pearson, Vindic. p. 276, 262, Bull. D. F. p. 15, Pr. Trad. p. 3. 
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Y Page 23. he gives a partial account of the ancient 

_ doxologies. No one that has seen St. Basil, the eighth 
book of the Clementine Constitutions, Polycarp’s Dox- 
ology, and the Church of Smyrna’s, besides Clement of 
Alexandria’s, and Hippolytus’s, can make any reasonable 
doubt, whether ¢o or with were not applied in do«ologies 
to the Son or Holy Ghost, as well as by, through, or in, 
by the earliest Ante-Nicene writers. To pretend Atha- 
nasian forgeries in answer to all, is only giving up the 
point, with the ridiculous circumstance of appearing to 
Maintain it. / 

His account of Justin Martyr is one continued misre- 
presentation, as may appear in some measure by com- 
paring it with what hath been observed in these papers °. 

Page 61. he takes occasion from the Latin version 
to misrepresent Athenagoras, and to insinuate that the 
Son is not like the Father. If the Greek words be ren- 
dered, as they signify, infectz, et facti, the equivocation 
upon genitus, and therewith: the argument, is lost. 

Page 62. he undertakes another passage in Athena- 
goras, a very famous one, and of singular use in this con- 
troversy ; plainly showing the true and genuine sense of 

. such Fathers as spoke of a temporal generation, and 
: being of equal force both against Sabellians and Arians, 
as the P learned Prelate has judiciously and admirably de- 
monstrated against Petavius, Sandius, and others. San- 
dius, being sensible of its weight and force, thought it the 
wisest way to say, that the place was corrupt; and being 
a man of wit, he invented something of a colour for it. 
Gilbert Clerke, afterwards, thought of a more plausible 
solution of the difficulty : but the learned 4 Bishop had too 


4 much acumen to let it pass. Last of all comes Dr. 
2 





Whitby with a new device, which, I suppose, is entirely 


© See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, p. 49. &c. where Justin Martyr is vin- 


dicated at large. 
p Bull. Def. F. N. p. 204, 205. 
fi P See Bull, Animady. in Gilb. Cl. Op. Post, p. 1052, 1053. 
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his own. You see the passage in the 'margin. The 


words oby os yevduevov, he construes thus; ‘ not as eter-_ 


“ nally generated;” as if he had read yewapevov, supplying 
idlws by imagination. The sense and meaning of the 
word $yevéusvov, signifying made, or created, is so fixed 
and certain in this author, that no doubt or scruple can 
be reasonably made of it. And that he intended to sig- 
nify the Son’s immutable, eternal, necessary existence, in 
this passage, is so manifest, that a man must be of a pe- 
culiar complexion that can so much as question it; espe- 
cially considering the other high things said of the Son, 
by this author, in other places; some of which have been 
above cited. I mention not how the learned Examiner 
endeavours to elude them; putting off one with a jest, 
(p. 60.) pretending an interpolation for another, (p. 61.) 
and, for fear all should not suffice, retreating at length to 
his quibble upon the word numerical. 

Page 108. he makes a ridiculous representation of 
Tertullian, as if that writer believed two angels to be as 
much one, as God the Father and God the Son are. I 
shall only t transcribe the passage, and trust it with the 
intelligent reader. 

Page 110, 113. you find him tampering with Ireneus ; 
first, insinuating as if that excellent "writer had sup- 
posed the “ Son was our Lord and God, according to the 


¥ Tigwrov yivvnuce elves vy melrel, bx eg rytvousvoy, 22 dpyns yee 6 Otds, ods 
ldias dy, sixev adres bv Laura civ Adyov ai dims Aoyinds av. Athen. Leg. c. x. 
p. 38. , 

8 "Eye, Ocdv hyes rdv rovde TOU uvrds ToInTMy, KTdY Ley OU YyevopeEvoV, OTs +d OV OU 
yivere, dAAG TO UH dv—, P. 21, To dy del, yéveciv rt ode Exor 1) oo yevopeevov pry, 
bv de ovdemrore. P.67. Ob Pdcet dvrwy, AAAL yevontray. P. 68. 

t Et nos etiam sermoni atque rationi, itemque virtuti, per que omnia mo- 
litum Deum ediximus, propriam substantiam Spiritum imscribimus ; cui et 
sermo insit prenuntianti, et ratio adsit disponenti, et virtus perficienti. 
Hune ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione generatum, et idcirco Filium 
Dei et Deum dictum, ex unitate substantia. Nam et Deus Spiritus —— 
Ita de Spiritu Spiritus et de Deo Deus, ut lumen de lumine accensum. 
Tertull. Apol. c. xxi. p. 202. ed. Havercamp. Lugd. 

« Trensus, lib. i. c. 10. p. 48. ed Bened. 
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j 
< good pleasure of the invisible Father ;” but admitting 
the more probable construction to be, that every knee 
might bow, according to the good pleasure of the invisible 
Father. 

It is well known that Ireneus *allows no creature, 
nothing that had a beginning, to be justly called God ; 
ylooks upon the notion of an inferior God as a contra- 
diction; does not Zadmit that any creature can create: 
and yet he makes the Son atruly God, » coeternal and 
©consubstantial (though he uses not the very word) with 
God the Father; Creator of men, of angels, of all things. 
Testimonies of the last particular are so many and so 
clear, (some of which have been cited above,) that I need 
not here refer to them. In contradiction to all this, Dr. 
Whitby would persuade us (from two or three passages 
which say no such thing) that Irenzeus resolved all the 
dignity of the Son into the powers given him after his re- 
surrection4. I may, upon this occasion, take notice of 
another ¢ writer, who has lately misrepresented Irenzeus. 
He imagines that the good Father supposed the Aéyos, or 
Word, as such, passible. The passages, which he builds 
this fiction upon, you have in the f margin, according to 


= Jren. lib. iii. c. 8. p. 183. ed. Bened. 
y Lib. iy. c. 2. p. 229. : zZ Lib. iv. c. 41. p, 288. 
a Lib. iii. c. 6. p. 180. lib, iv. c. 6. p. 235. 
» Lib. ii. c. 13. p. 132. lib. ii. c. 25. p. 153. : 
c Lib. iii. c. 21. p. 217. lib. ii. c. 13. p. 132. lib. ii. c. 25. p. 153. 
4 Tyeneus’s genuine principles may be seen in one short sentence. Pater 
yerbum-suum visibile effecit omni fieri carni, incarnatum et ipsum, ut 
in omnibus manifestus fieret rex eorum. Etenim ea que judicantur, oportebat 
videre judicem, et scire hunc a quo judicantur. ren. 1. iii. c. 9. p. 164. ; 
¢ Emlyn, Exam. of Dr. Bennet, p. 18. first edit. 
£ Solus vere magister Dominus noster; et bonus vere Filius Dei, et pa~ 





- tiens, verbum Dei Patris Filius hominis factus. ren. 1. iii, c. 18. p. 211, 


“O Abyos FOU Ozod cigs tyivero, xe) trade. Li. c. 10. p. 50. 

Compare the following places. 

Verbum, unigenitus qui semper humano generi adest, et consparsus suo 
plasmati, secundum placitum Patris et caro factus, ipse est Jesus Christus 
Dominus noster, qui passus est. P. 206. ° 

“Og xa) iv ch abr cagnl, ty H nai tradey tasdosrou. P. 207, Conf. Hippolyt. 


contr, Noét. c. 15. 
v3 Invisibilis 
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the last edition. The most that you can espy in them is 
that the Adyos suffered in the flesh: one of the quotations 
does not certainly say so much, but might bear another 
construction. It might as reasonably be pretended that 
the Aédyos, as such, was visible, and comprehensible, and 
changed into a frail man, as that he was passible: see 
the margin. All that Irenzeus intended to prove against 
the heretics was, that the Acyos was constantly united to 
the man Christ Jesus, and did not desert the human na- 
ture in the passion, it being § necessary that the suffering 
Redeemer should be both God and man: this is all the 
case. But to proceed with the learned Examiner. 

Page 147. he represents Tertullian as making the 
Son, in his highest ‘capacity, “ ignorant of the day of 
“judgment,” Let the reader see the » whole passage, 
and compare it with another, four chapters lower; and 
from thence judge of Tertullian’s meaning. No reason- 
able doubt can be made, but that Tertullian understood 
the Son’s being ignorant, &c. in respect only of his hu- 
manity, as well as he understood the other things, men- 
tioned together with it in the same paragraph. Such as 
consider how highly Tertullian, elsewhere, speaks of the 
Son, as being of one undivided substance with the Fa- 
ther, can make no question of it. 


Inyisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis factus comprehensibilis, 
et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum homo. P. 206. 

& See Ireneus, 1. iii. c. 18. p.211. See also the famous passage about gzi- 
escence, p. 213, which plainly supposes all that was suffering and low to 
belong to the man only, all that was high and great to the Adyos, or divine 
nature. 

h TIgnorans et ipse diem et horam ultimam, soli Patri notam; disponens 
regnum discipulis, quomodo et sibi dispositum dicit a Patre, habens potes- 
tatem legiones angelorum postulandi ad auxilium a Patre si vellet, exela- 
mans quod se Deus reliquisset, in Patris manibus Spiritum ponens. Tertwil. 
adv. Prax. ¢. xxvi. p. 516. 

Habes ipsum exclamantem in passione, Deus meus, Deus meus, ut quid 
me dereliquisti >——Sed hee yox carnis et anime, id est, hominis, non Ser- 
monis, nec Spiritus, id est, non Dei, propterea emissa est, ut impassibilem 
Deum ostenderet, qui sic Filium dereliquit, dum hominem ejus tradidit in 
mortem, Tertull, adv. Prax. c. xxx, p. 518. 
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Here it will be proper to obviate a difficulty which 
may naturally, upon the first thoughts, arise in one’s mind. 
Why should the Catholics so often urge the texts relat- 
ing to Christ’s human nature only, against the Sabellians? 
For it may seem that, if they thereby proved two Hypo- 
stases, they proved only a divine and a human Hypostasis ; 
and there might still be but one Hypostasts in the Ged- 
head, as the Sabellians pretended. But it is to be consi- 
dered, that both Catholics and Sabellians were agreed in 
one point, that God was incarnate, the divine nature per- 
sonally united to the man Christ Jesus: and the main 
question between them was, whether the Father himself 
made one Person with Christ’s human nature, or no. If 
the Catholics could prove the negative, (as they could 
easily do,) then the Sabellians must, of course, and upon 
their own principles, acknowledge another divine Hypo- 
stasis, besides the Father. The Catholics therefore urged 
all the texts, wherever Christ speaks of himself as a dis- 
tinct Person from the Father; though many of these texts © 
are meant of him in his human capacity only. Had our 
Saviour Christ spoke of the Adyos, or Word, in the same 
manner as he does of the Father: had he prayed to the 


~Adyos, or Word, complained of being forsaken by him ; or 


had he said, I know not the day of judgment, but he, the 
Adyos, or Word, does; it could never have been presumed, 
that the Zand Hg, the Adyos and Christ, made one Person. - 
It appearing therefore, from that manner of expression, 
that the Father was not personally united with the human 
nature of Christ; this was sufficient against the Sabel- 
lians, who allowed that the man Christ Jesus was person- 
ally united with God: and if it could not be with the 
Father, it must of consequence be with another divine 
Hypostasis, a distinct and real Son of the Father. Thus 
you see the force and significancy of those texts (and of 
all texts which intimated a plain personal distinction be- 
tween the Father and Christ) against the Sabellians. 
They showed that the Person speaking was not the Fa- 
ther. And yet the Person who spake, having (as both 
; U4 
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sides allowed) a divine and human nature, might speak of 
himself in different respects; in this or in that capacity. 
Thus, in regard to the Son’s ignorance of the day of judg- 
ment, it is manifest that the Father and Son are there 
spoken of, as of two Persons; and one as knowing, the 
other as not knowing, though only in a certain respect : 
one ignorant in such a capacity, the other not ignorant in 
any capacity at all, as having never taken human nature, 
and therewith human ignorance, into a personal union with 
himself. Thus far to clear this point, and to acquit my- 
self of a i promise made you some time ago. 

I shall proceed a little farther in remarking on your 

friend’s performance. It is frequent with him to bring up 
old objections, neglecting and concealing the Bishop’s 
answers. I shall give a few instances only, that I may 
not be tedious. 
- Pag. 17. he pretends that the Bishop has not shown, 
that the Fathers of the second century resolved the unity 
into the same principle with the Nicene Fathers. Yet 
the Bishop has shown it, and Dr. Whitby allows as 
much in the very next page; and has nothing to retreat 
to but the miserable evasion about individual. 

Page 84. he refers to Basil as an evidence that Gregory 
Thaumaturgus believed the Son to be a creature. This 
he again repeats in the next page; and again in his Pre- 
face, p. 10. Yet the fact is evidently false; Basil himself 
a full witness on the contrary side; and this Bishop Bull 
had ' given notice of, and made clear to a demonstration. 
When a writer strains so hard to put a false sense upon 
another, there is no uncharitableness in believing that 
he gives us at least his own true meaning. 

Page 87. he revives an old objection, which the learn- 
ed Prelate had ingenuously ™set forth in its full force ; 
and given it as full an answer. Your friend is here pleased 


i Qu. vii. p. 79. Bee Athanasius farther, upon the thing whereof I have 
been speaking, vol. i. p. 261. 

k Bull. D.F. sect. iv.c. 4, 1 Ibid. p. 155, 156, 157, 

™ Ibid, p. 267, 
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to speak with great contempt of the Bishop’s answer; 
for no other reason, that I can see, but because he was 
not able to confute it. Being however resolved to say 
something, he stoutly denies a plain matter of fact. Oixo- 
vouie, says he, is never used by the Fathers, in the Bi- 
shop’s sense. Please to turn to the places noted in the 
“margin, and judge whether the Bishop or he be the 
more faithful and accurate in this matter. If any thing 
farther be wanting in defence of Bishop Bull, in this arti- 
cle, let him speak for himself, in another ° work, in answer 
to Gilbert Clerke; who, it seems, was much offended at 
the ocixovouie, grieved, as he well might, to see his most 
pompous and plausible pretences entirely baffled by it. I 
should weary my reader, and myself too, if I went on. 
remarking every place, where old objections are brought 
up, and either none or very slight notice taken of the 
answers: if you have a mind to compare, you may note 
some pages referred to in Pthe margin. I shall proceed 


2 Tertullian. adv. Prax. c. 2, 3. Clem. Alexandr. p. 831, 955. Tatian. c. 8. 
ed: Ox. Hippolytus contr. Noét. p. 12, 15. 

Valesius had observed the thing long ago, and without any view to con- 
troversy. 

Vetus omnis Christianorum theologia Deo quidem Patri monarchiam at- 
tribuit, Filio vero et Spiritu Sancto oixovouiay, id est, administrationem et 
dispensationem. Vales. Wot. ad Euseb. p. 5, 6. See also p. 90, 253. 

© Bull’s Posth. Works, p. 1045, 1046, 1047, &c. 


‘ 
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30. -—— —— 165. 
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50. ——- — 217. 

‘62, —— —— _—205. 

69. —— —— 119. 

4, — —— 161, 162, 163. , 
7a— 165—80, 111, 136. 
82. —— 118. 

95. — -—— 168, 202, 964. 

6 — — 169. 

107, ——_— ——— 206. 
109. —— > Al, 

1200. — #—— 71. Page 122. 
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no farther in this tedious and disagreeable employment ; 
except it be to observe to you one peculiar piece of ma-~ — 
nagement, which I leave you to reflect on, The learned 
Examiner labours, for ‘two pages together, to show that 
Clemens of Rome was far from speaking or thinking so 
highly of our blessed Lord, as St. Paul did. A little after, 
rhe proposes Clemens to us as a very good interpreter of 
Scripture; and commends him highly, for laying Chris- 
tianity before us in its naked simplicity. What can we 
think of this? The best construction I can make of it is, 
that he intended in p. 14, 15, not St. Paul himself, but 
St. Paul as now generally understood: and so he was to 
insinuate something, which was not fit to be expressed. 
But a man of art would have conducted better; would 
not have discovered himself so soon, but have trusted 
more to the sagacity of his reader. This manner of pro- 
ceeding, in an important cause, is what I.cannot account 
for. It seems to me, that if there be not reasons of con- 
science obliging a good man to speak out, there are al- 
ways reasons of prudence which should make a wise man 
hold his tongue. 
You may perceive, by this time, that Bishop Bull’s 
book is like to stand, till something much more consi- 
derable appears against it. Several attempts of this kind 
have been made before; but to as little purpose: and if 
there be ever so many more, by ever so good hands, I 
will venture to say, they will succeed no better. The 
book will stand as long as clear sense, sound reasoning, 
and true learning have any friends left. The main sub- 
stance of it is not to be confuted; any more than you can 


Modest. Disquisit. Bull’s Def. F. 





Page 122, —— Page 77,.78. 
141, -—- —— 261. 
169. —~ —— 293. 





4 Aliter plane D. Paulus loquitur : Argumento potius est Clementem 
de Christo aliter plane quam Paulum sensisse——magnam suspicionem inji- 
cit, eadem Clementem cum Paulo minime docuisse. Whith. Disg. p. 14, 15. 

* Solus Clemens Christiane Fidei simplicitatem pre oculis lectoris ponit. 
Whith. Disg. p. 19. 
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extinguish truth, or put out the light of the sun. The Fa- 
thers bave been tried, and are found faithful: what 
they defended while living, the divinity of our blessed 
Lord, against the insults of Jews, Pagans, and Heretics, 
they still maintain in their works: and their works will 
be held in great esteem and veneration, while every 
weak attempt to blast their credit will meet with what it 
justly deserves I was going to say what, but it may 
sound severe: I proceed to another Query. 





Query XXVII. 


Whether the learned Doctor may not reasonably be sup- 
posed to say, the Fathers are on his side, with the same 
meaning and reserve as he pretends our Church forms 
to favour him; that is, provided he may interpret as he 
pleases, and make them speak his sense, however contra- 
dictory to their own: and whether the true reason, why 
he does not care to admit the testimonies of the Fathers as 
proofs, may not be, because they are against him? 


IN answer to this, you tell me, that it contains only an 
invidious suggestion, not any argument. The sugges- 
tion, I do assure you, is just, and argumentative too; and 
was kindly intended towards you; that you might not 
take things implicitly and upon trust from others, but 
might examine them first yourself, and then pass a judg- 
ment of them. As to the invidious appearance of it; had I 
ever intended, or in the least thought of making the Que- 
ries public, you might, with a better grace, have told me 
of it. But as I had not the liberty of revising my papers, 
nor so much as any previous apprehension of your design, 
(presuming all along the very contrary, as I reasonably 
might,) these things considered, I hope the invidious part 
you will take to yourself; the argument (for an argas- 
ment it is, in its kind) you may leave to me. It is of 
some moment to us, not only to have the primitive writ- 
ers on our side, (as we plainly have,) but to have them 


thought so too. The learned Doctor has made some pre- 
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tences that way; and they are of weight with such read- 
ers as are not duly apprehensive of the Doctor’s uncom- 
mon manner of setting things off, with great advantage to 
his cause, and as great detriment to truth. Two reasons 
are intimated, in the Query, why his claim to antiquity 
ought to have the less force with considering men: first, 
because he lays claim'to our Church’s forms; which every 
common reader may see are directly. against him; and 
secondly, because, notwithstanding his appeal to anti- 
quity, he is wiser than to put the matter upon that issue. 
He endeavours to lessen the esteem of the ancients, all 
the while that he presumes they are on his side, (a sure 
mark that he suspects them,) and is securing a retreat 
when they fail him; as they certainly will, whenever 
strictly inquired into. I would leave it with any discern- 
ing man (who cannot examine farther into the merits 
of the cause) to judge, whether it be at all likely, that 
those who speak always contemptibly of the ancients, 
and endeavour to the utmost to abuse and expose them, 
can reasonably be presumed to have a greater interest in 
them, than they who speak honourably and handsomely 
of them; who defend their character, and have, as it 
were, an affectionate tenderness and concern for them. 
Thus much for the second reason intimated in the Query. 
As to the first reason suggested, the import of it is this. 
If the learned Doctor can espy Arianism in our Liturgy 
or Articles, where it certainly is not; he may reasonably 
be supposed to mistake as much among the Fathers. He 
sees, in our Liturgy, the doctrine of orfe God the Father, 
inclusive of Son and Holy Ghost; but does not see one 
God exclusive of both; which is his doctrine. He finds a 
subordination of order taught in our public forms; but 
does not find any subordination or inferiority of nature ; 
which is his principle. And yet, upon these slight grounds, 
he scruples not to say, that the 8 main branches of his own 
doctrine are expressly affirmed in our Liturgy; meaning, 


* Script. Doctr. p. 379. first ed: 
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by a tacit consequence of his own making. And since 
this consequential, that is, wmaginary, countenance is all 
that he can claim from our Liturgy, and all that he really 


means, when he says the Church’s forms are on his side ; 
possibly he may mean no more, when he speaks of the 
Fathers. The generality of readers, it may be, under- 


.stand him, as if he had intended to say, that the Ante- 


Nicene writers especially had declared against the coeter- 
nity and consubstantiality of the Son, the points in ques- 
tion: but I humbly conceive he intended no more than 
this; that the Ante-Nicene writers have declared some- 
thing, which, he really believes, does by consequence de- 
stroy the consubstantiality, &c. though, at the same time, 
those writers admitted no such consequence; but expressly 
and constantly disowned it. This is all that he can mean, 
with respect to our Liturgy; and therefore, probably, all 
he does mean, in respect of the other; or however, certain 
I am, that it is all he should mean. Now you see the full 
of my argument. “If it look tnvidious, 1 cannot help it; I 
am persuaded it is just; and I think it of as much im- 
portance to our readers to have the matter fairly stated, 
as it is that truth may not be smothered; nor any stress 
laid upom the Doctor’s citations, beyond what they do 
really bear. The learned Doctor owns, as to Post-Nicene 
Fathers, that they are, in the whole, against him. And 
he should have owned as much of the generality, at least, 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers too; and then he has no 
claim to any thing but concessions ; of which he endea- 
yours to make the utmost advantage three ways. First, 
by making more concessions than there really ares se- 
condly, by representing those concessions in so promis- 
cuous and confused a light, that a common reader cannot 
readily distinguish when or where the Doctor intended 
the full and entire meaning of an author, or a concession 
only: thirdly, by slipping his op conclusion upon those 
concessions, as if they were the same thing; though there 
really is no connection between them, no just consequence 
from one to the other. I would not be knowingly guilty 
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of charging the Doctor falsely, in these or in any other 
particulars, for any consideration ; and therefore it may 
be expected of me, that I explain myself more at large; — 
which accordingly I shall do, in the order and method 
which I have already laid down. 
I. The learned Doctor has taken several passages for 
- concessions, which are really none: but only as he has 
given them such a particular air and aspect; either by 
prefacing them, and holding out a false light to the reader; 
or by commenting upon them; or by il translating of 
them. I shall proceed to particulars; and you must not 
take it amiss, if we call upon you to return us back what 
you have unfairly wrested from us. 9 
_ Scripture Doctrine, page 3. the Doctor produces a pas- 
sage of Athanasius, part of which, so far as concerns us, 
you see in the tmargin; with so much farther as is ne- 
cessary to clear the sense of the author. The Doctor’s 
version runs thus: “ For he (the Father) is the one God, 
“and the only one, and the first. And yet these things 
“© do not destroy the divinity of the Son.” This render- 
ing is flat and low; and neither answers the intent nor 
letter of the author. Odx els dvalpeow, literally, is, not to 
exclude the Son: plainly meaning not to exclude him from 
being the one God, and the only one, and the first, toge- 
ther with the Father. And so Athanasius interprets him- 
self in the words immediately following: for he (the Son) 
also is mpéiros, the first, the fulness of the Godhead of him 
who is the first, and only God. You will observe that the 
Doctor renders dmatyacue, as if it had been amatyarua rig 
dens, brightness of glory: which is again concealing and 
stifling the sense of the author. Athanasius intended to _ 
signify the Son’s issuing or streaming forth, as it were, 
from the Father’s substance, as light from the sun; which 
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meaning is lost and sunk in the Doctor’s translation. You 
see then that this passage, when rightly understood, is 
entirely against the Doctor; and therefore ought not to 
be reckoned amongst concessions. 

Let us go on to another, in the very same page, alias 
p- 4. (the passage you have in the " margin.) The Doctor 
renders it thus: “ The true God, who is most strictly and 
‘absolutely such, even the Father of Christ.” Here the 
English reader must needs think that, if the Father be 
most strictly, he is more strictly God than Christ is; espe- 
cially when nothing appears in the passage to compare 
the Father with, but Christ. Under this view, indeed, 
the passage cited is a very great concession: but, in the 
Greek, there is no concession at all. The just and literal 
rendering of the passage is this: ‘‘ The true God, who in 
“ reality is such, namely, the Father of Christ.” You 
must know, that Athanasius is here exhorting the Gen- 
tiles to turn from their dumb idols, to serve the living 
God. In opposition to what he calls *odx evra, things which 
have no real or but precarious existence, and Y otx dvra ros- 
aiire, things which were not such as the heathens imagined, 
i. e. not divine, he advises them to come over to the Fa- 
ther of Christ ; whose property it is to exist.in reality, and 
who is ¢ruly and strictly God. Thisisno more than Atha- 
nasius would haye said of the Son; and 2 indeed has said, 
(in other words,) in that very treatise ;. and therefore you 
may please to strike this passage also out of the number 
of concessions. 

The learned Doctor goes on in the same way (page 4.) 
and in another passage, instead of far above all created 
being, (which the Greek words signify, and which is 
the certain meaning of the author,) he chooses to say, “far 
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‘¢ above all derivative being ;’’ insinuating to his reader 
as if the Son were to be included under derivative being 3 
than which nothing can be farther from the sense of the 
author in that very page; as Ihave observed * before, on 
another occasion. All the concession that is there, lies 
only 4 in the Doctor’s translation, and the turn he gives to 
it in the sequel: Athanasius himself has granted nothing 
that can do you any service; at least, not in that passage ; 
and. therefore Jet that also return to us.again. 

_ Page 89. (alias 79.) the Doctor cites a passage of Eu- 
sebius, which, he says, “‘ expresses the unanimous sense 
‘‘ of the Catholic Church:” and it may be true, as it lies 
in Eusebius. But, as it is represented in the Doctor’s 
translation, excluding the Son from any proper efficiency 
in the work of creation, it is diametrically opposite to the 
unanimous sense of the ancients, and to Eusebius too; as 
hath been shown above >. 

Page 100, 101. (alias 92.) the eaitsds Doctor has two 
citations from Chrysostom and Basil; who interpret the 
texts, of power, as the Doctor also does of power. But if 
the Doctor means one thing by power, and they another, 
and the ideas be entirely different; their interpretation 
and his must be as different as the ideas are: and it is not 
fair to quote them as agreeing in the thing, when they 
agree only in the name. I have ¢ before took notice how 
the Doctor dealt with Chrysostom, in order to conceal ~ 
the good Father’s true meaning. I shall here observe, 
how he perverts Basil’s sense, by a small and srominieay 
slight turn in his translation. 4 Basil’s words are icou xak 
ravrod xbrd Sivepws; that is, equal and the very same in 
respect of power. The Doctor drops equal, which would 
have discovered Basil’s meaning; and renders it, ‘¢ one 
‘and the same in power.” And thus Basil’s words, which 
are utterly repugnant to the Doctor’s hypothesis, are im- 
‘proved into a ieee favour of it. 


a Qu. xii. p. 143. b Qu, xi. p. 130. © Qu. xxiii. p. 261. 
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_ Page 102. (alias 94.) he gives us a low and lame con- 
struction of a noble passage in ¢Ireneus. The words 
xaTa To Seixdv xel evdoFov he renders, ‘in a divine and glo- 
‘rious manner:” the true rendering is, in his divine and 
glorious character: namely, that which he had as God, 
and Son of God. Irenzus, in that chapter, is represent- 
ing the Son as acting at different times in a different cha- 
racter or capacity. When he appeared to the Patriarchs, 
then he acted in his highest capacity, in his divine cha- 
racter. What that character is, fIrenzus explains, a little 
above, in the same chapter: it is, as he is the Word, the 
Framer (or Maker) ‘ of all things, who sitteth upon the 
“ cherubims, and containeth all things,”’ who is the Son 
of God, and God. This shows what is meant by the 16 
Seixdv xal 2vdoFov, and at the same time shows that, accord- 
ing to Irenzeus, the Aéyos, who is God, then acted in his 
own proper character, and not in the Person of the Father 
only, which the Doctor would infer from this passage. 
For it must be observed that the Son was @eds (Joh. i. 1.) 
before the time that he is supposed by the Doctor to have 
acted év ~0g¢y Oecd, as God’s representative: and it is of 
that antecedent character Irenzeus speaks ; as is plain from 
his referring to Joh. i. 1. 

Page 115. (alias 106.) he cites a place of Justin Mar- 
tyr, where he renders the words which you see in the 
& margin thus: “ It was not God the Creator of the uni- 
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“‘ verse, which then said to Moses, that he was the God 
<‘ of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of | 
« Jacob.” An uncautious reader might imagine from this 
passage, put into this view, that the Son is not God abso- 
lutely, nor Creator of the universe, according to Justin. 
But the meaning is, that that divine Person, who called 
himself God, and was God, was not the Person of the 
Father, (whose ordinary character is that of Maker of all 
things,) but another divine Person, viz. God the Son. The 
unlearned reader should be told, that what is here said 
by Justin was in dispute with a Jew, who would not ac- 
knowledge more divine Persons than one. It was Justin’s 
business to show, that there was a divine Person, one who 
was God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and was not the 
Father; and therefore there were two divine Persons. The 
learned Doctor, upon his principles, could not, in that 
way, have confuted the Jew; so far as I apprehend of 
Justin’s argument: for the Jew might reply, that it was 
an angel speaking in the Person of God; and that there- 
fore the Father only was God notwithstanding. But Jus- 
tin insists upon it, that there was another Person, besides 
the Father, who was really “ God of Abraham,” &c. If 
this is to be taken for a concession, it may be easily seen 
on what side it is. 

Page 116. (alias 108.) the Doctor does not justice to 
Hilary. Instead of called Lord and God, which is dimi- 
nutive, it should have been, declared to be Lord and God: 
but this may appear slight. Such another slight inac- 
curacy appears in his affecting to translate God his Father, 
instead of God the Father, (p. 104, 179.) which however 
shows too much leaning to a cause; and helps to convey 
a false idea to the English readers. 

Page 251. (alias 218.) he has a long citation from No- 
vatian; in which all proceeds so fait and plausible, that a 
reader, already posséssed with the Doctor’s scheme, and 
carrying it in his head, may think that every thing falls 
in naturally with it. But, at length, the Doctor comes to 
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h some cross words, and such as, if suffered to appear, 
would have made the reader construe all backwards, and 
have given quite another light to all that goes before or 
after. Here he stops short, breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence, passes over the offensive words, draws a line, 
skips to the next sentence, and goes gravely on to amuse 
his reader. A writer is not to be blamed, in some cases, 
for taking what is to his purpose, and omitting the rest: 
but, as the case is here, the best, and indeed only light, 
to direct the reader to the true meaning of what is cited, 
is left out. The word divinity, for instance, (which oc- 
curs twice in that passage,) an English reader will be apt 
to take in the Doctor’s sense; and indeed can hardly do 
otherwise: but had the whole appeared, he could not 
but see how much the Doctor is mistaken. I must ob- 
serve to you, that (p. 336, 337.) the Doctor deals with 
Novatian, and this very passage, almost in the same man- 
ner, again; excepting that, growing a little bolder, he 
takes more freedom in his translation. Mind the words 
(p- 337-) by the Son in ‘acknowledgment returned; and 
compare per substantie communionem, a little before. 
Novatian, in this place, had no thought of acknowledg- 
ments, nor any thing like it: but was intent upon quite 
another thing; explaining and illustrating, as well as he 
was able, the union and communion of substance in Father 
and Son; and showing how all recurs to one head and 
fountain: on which account the Father might be reason- 
ably styled the one God, inasmuch as the Son is so inti- 
mately one with him, as to be reckoned, in a m nner, to 
him, and not another God from him. It is all but one 
divinity, or divine substance, of the Father in both. 


3 h Unus Deus ostenditur verus et xternus Pater, a quo solo hee vis divini.- 
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Page 254. we may observe another turn, by way of 
translation. The ‘Greek you may see in the margin, 
which the Doctor renders thus: “ That Jesus Christ, our ~ 
“‘ Lord and God incarnate, is not the Father, nor, as the 
< Sabellians would have it, that same Person who is styled 
“the only God; this the Holy Scriptures everywhere 
“ testify.” The literal and plain translation is thus : 
That Jesus Christ, our Lord and God incarnate, is not the 
Father, nor (in the Sabellian sense) the only God, the holy 
Scriptures everywhere testify. This meaning, you see, is 
clear, plain, and easy, without the Doctor’s embarass- 
ments; and is undoubtedly the true sense of the author. 
But such a hint as this might have made an unlucky dis- 
covery to the reader; namely, that a man may believe 
the Son to be the only God, without being a Sabellian. 

In the same page, the Doctor has another quotation 
from Athanasius, (if that treatise be his,) which, had he 
gone on but a few words farther, would have appeared 
contradictory to the purpose for which it was brought. 
“1There is but one God, because one Father; but the 
“‘ Son also is God, having a sameness with the Father, as 
“ a Son; not that he is the Father himself, but in nature 
“‘ ynited with the Father; two indeed in number, but one 
‘ entire essence.” This is the whole sentence literally 
translated; and the sense of it is clear. The cutting it 
into halves, only to represent one part under another view, 
is not giving the sense of a writer, but making one for 
him. 

Page 255. (alias 222.) the Doctor cites another passage 
‘from Athanasius; and, by the turn he gives it, stifles the 
true sense of the author: “ ™The Word has no other sort 
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“of divinity, but that which he derives from the only 
_ God, as being begotten of him.” — 
The true construction is this: 
“The Word has no other kind of divinity, but that of the 
“ only God ; because he is begotten of him.”’ The plain 
meaning is, that the Godhead of Father and Son is all one: 
directly contrary to what the Doctor cites the passage 
for. After I had wrote this, I found that the Doctor him- 
self (p. 317, alias 285.) had translated the sentence in the 
very same words that I have done; excepting his putting 
derived, (instead of begotten,) which might convey a low 
idea to his reader. But, not content with that, for fear a 
sagacious reader should chance to discover the true sense 
of the author, he inserts a note upon divinity ; interpret- 
ing it (divine power) in contradiction to the author’s 
known ordinary sense of Seérys, as well as to the con- 
text." 
~P. 256. (alias 223.) he cites "Gregory Nazianzen, 
and translates him thus: “ There is but one God; the 
«Son and the Holy Ghost being referred to the ‘one 
<“ eause.”’ But then he adds a note, which confounds 
all: “namely,” says he, “as being divine Persons by 
« whom the one God, or one cause and original of all 
«« things, made and governs the world.” Right; if we 
are to teach the Fathers how to speak: but what said 
Gregory Nazianzen? It is this: “ We may, as I con- 
<¢ ceive, preserve (the doctrine of) one God, by referring 
“ both the Son and Holy Ghost to one cause, without 
“ composition or confusion; and by asserting {as I may 
“ say) one and the same movement and will of the God- 
« head, together with the sameness of essence.” Here is 
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by his Son and his Spirit; which, though a true notion, 
is not sufficient to account for the unity; nor is it Gre- 
gory’s account of it, as the reader must have Sag ' 
from the Doctor’s comment. 

Page 323. (alias 292.) the learned Presets by wrong 
pointing: -and mistranslating, perverts a passage of Justin 
Martyr. But I have explained and vindicated the true 
sense. of it °elsewhere. 

P. 325. (alias 293.) he produces an excellent passage 
of Irenzeus, and translates it justly. But fearing it may 
be found too ‘high, he subjoins a lessening note, to draw 
off the reader’s thoughts. <‘ This passage,’’ says he, 
< is parallel to those wherein he calls the Son and Spirit 
‘the hands of the Father; namely, executing his will as 
“ perfectly as a man’s own hands perform the will of the 
“man.” But why may it not be rather parallel to those 
passages wherein the author says, the Son and Holy 
Spirit are (in a qualified sense) the very self of the Fa- 
ther? They are here called his own offspring, and his 
own figure; and all the angels are said to serve and 
do obeisance to them. Does not this sound» some- 
thing higher than executing the Father’s will, however 
perfectly 2? Or, than the low metaphor about a man and 
his hands, as'the Doctor represents it? True, Irenzus, 
and many other of the Fathers, used that expression, 
which they took from Scripture; but they understood a 
great deal more by it; the same as by P dévauic, or virtus, 
the mi hty power of God, and God himself. 

In the same page he cites another excellent passage of 
dileboltas' 3 and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
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a setting before the reader, in its true light, so illustrious a 
oe estimony of a coeternal and coessential Trinity. The 
~~ Hitéral translation of the Greek may run thus: “ Man 
“ being created and fashioned, is made after the image 
“and likeness of the uncreated God: the Father designing 
«and giving out orders; the Son executing and creating ; 
«the Holy Ghost supplying nutriment and increase.” 
Here you will observe, that the joint operations of the 
three divine Persons, concurring in the creation of man, 
are set forth in such a manner, as to intimate both the 
distinct personality and unity of essence. That Irenzus 
supposed the three Persons to be the one ayevvyros Oxds, 
or eternal God, here spoken of, may appear; 1. From his 
introducing the three Persons immediately after, as ex- 
planatory of it’. 2. From ‘his understanding Gen. i. 
26. of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Let us muke; and 
also, after ouR image ; so that the image of any one is 
the image of all. 3. From Trenzus’s other known prin- 
ciples; his asserting the Son to be infectus, or dyévvyros, 
(uncreated;) and supposing the Son and Holy Ghost. to 
be the tself of the Father; and speaking of Father and 
Son together, as one God. 4. From several hints in the 
same chapter, all confirming this sense. One character 
of the &yéyros, there given, is téAciog : the same. character 
is, in the same chapter, “ applied to the Son, in the same 
sense. All things but the ayévvyros are said to be im 
« subjection: among which things Irenzeus can never be 
supposed to include the Son and Holy Spirit. And far- 
ther, every thing that is not éeyévvyros, comes short of 
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perfection, according to YIreneus; who, at the a 


time, asserts the perfection of the Son, as before said 
These things considered, the meaning of Irenzus, in this 
passage, appears to be, that the three divine Persons are 
one eternal, or uncreated God, as also one Creator. How 
then came the Doctor to cite such a passage, which 
threatens nothing but ruin and destruction to his princi- 
ples? The case is this: the learned Doctor, by a strange 
oversight, read rod piv Ocod, instead of rod piv Larpos, 
though both the Greek and the old Latin agree in this 
last reading. This alteration, in the ¢ext, spoils all the 
elegance, and alters the whole turn of the sentence: be- 
sides this, the Doctor translates dyevvyrov, unbegotten, in- 
stead of unmade; not observing the antithesis, between 
_-yevyytos aevSewmos, and ayevyrov Ozov, nor attending to i- 
fectt Dei, in the old translation; which might have set 
him right. Thus far I have gone on with some of the 
Doctor’s quotations; but give me leave to step back for 
a few more, which I have overlooked. 

Page 308. (alias 276.) the learned Doctor produces a 
passage of 2 Basil, which he renders thus, very sur- 
prisingly; “We affirm that, according to the natural 
“order of causes and effects, the Father must have the 
“« preeminence before the Son.” Who ever heard before 
from any Catholic, that the Son was an effect of the Fa- 
ther? Could Basil say this? If the Doctor would but 
have suffered the very next immediate words, which make 
part of the sentence, to appear, they would have unde- 
ceived his reader. The literal construction of the whole 
sentence is this : : “ We do indeed allow that, in respect 
* of the natural order of (emanative) causes, and things 
“issuing from them, the Father is prior in order to the 4 
‘Son: but as to any difference in nature, or priority of © 
‘* time, we allow no such thing.” Basil had just before 
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_- *explained what he meant by the Father’s being prior in 
q __ order of.causality, by the instance of fire, and light stream- 
ing from it. © 
Page 317. (alias 285.) the Doctor has another citation 
from > Basil, which he renders thus: ‘“ Therefore our 
“ Lord saith, all mine are thine, as referring to the Fa- 
“ther, the original cause of all things; and thine are 
“mine, as signifying that from the Father was derived 
‘© to him the power of producing things.” The true ren- 
dering is thus, very near the letter: “ Therefore our 
<‘ Lord saith, all mine are thine, inasmuch as the original 
“© of the creatures is referred up to the Father; and thine 
< are mine, inasmuch as the power of creating descends 
<« from him to the Son:’’ that is, with his essence, as 
Basil explains it a little after. The Doctor, I presume, 
did not care that his reader should know how clearly 
Basil distinguishes the Son from the (Snusoupyypara) crea- 
tures; and not only so, but supposes the creatures of the 
Father to be creatures of the Son likewise. The Doctor 
intended something by all things, in one place, and 
things only, in the other. But Basil is unconcerned in 
its Ki | 
I must just take notice, how particularly fond the 
learned Doctor is of the phrase, was produced, (see p. 275; 
247, 281, 291.) which he uses frequently, without any 
warrant from the audhors he translates ; and for no other 
reason, that I can see, but because it is apt to convey a 
low idea (the idea of a creature, though the Doctor does 
not like the name) to the English reader. yee 
I shall proceed no farther in this article, having given 
instances enough to show that some abatements and al- 
aEgr: a1 rhkews sido, ovx tx rns rae Near Stoews cuvigapevov, GAA alrn T7 
xare pio anorovdia cvupCaivor, os Ta Tugel moos 70 Quis ist vd 2% aorod. Basil. 
contr. Eun. 1. i. p. 30. ? — 

b Aik robes Qnow 6 xveuos, Te bud wine tow, Os ta adrov rns aexns TaV 
Dnpesovgynuceray ceveeryoneyns y na) re ole td, ws tncidev adrod rns wirlas rou Snusse- 
yeiv xacInxéons. Basil. de Sp. Sanct. c. viii. p. 161. It seems from what fol- 
lows, that «irq, rather than abrod, is the reading. 
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lowances should be made us, for such concessions as are 


really no concessions in the authors themselves. Upo 
the whole, one might really wonder that the learned 
Doctor, who had so wide a field of antiquity to range in, 
and was only to pick out such passages as, running in 
general terms, or taken separately, might be made to ap- 
pear under such a view as he intended, should produce no 
more; but be forced even to wrest and torture several of 
those he had found, by prefacing, commenting, and trans- 
lating, to accommodate them at length hardly, and after 
great reluctance, to his purpose. You will say, perhaps, 
that the Doctor sets light by the Fathers, and lays no 
stress upon them; I shall believe you, when he fairly 
gives them up. At present, it must be thought that they 
are: esteemed of some moment, when a book is stuffed 
with quotations out of them, and so much pains taken to 
make them any way serviceable. One that sets so great 
a value upon the mere appearance and shadow of anti- 
quity, can hardly be supposed to slight the thing itself: 
if the learned Doctor is.so well contented with concessions 
only, ‘snatched, in a manner, and extorted from the an- 
cients ; how would he have rejoiced to have found them 
come heartily, readily, and throughly into his pre: as 
they do into.ours ! 

II. But:supposing all the Doctor’s quotations fide the 
Post-Nicene or Ante-Nicene writers had been at least 
real and full concessions ; yet there is something so pecu- 
liar in this new way of quoting concessions, without tak- 
ing notice of what should come in to explain or balance 
them, FO aha reason to except against it, as not a 
‘fair way of dealing. 

“ 4, Because, though the feutied Doctor does give no- 
tice in his Preface, that we are not to take the opinion of 
the authors, in the whole, from those quotations ; yet 
many may happen to read the book without considering 
or remembering a short hint in the Preface; and’so may 


7 


lay a greater stress upon those authorities than the Doc- . 


tor intended. 
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me ee Because the Doctor nowhere (in Seripture Doctrine) 
d __ Bives any marks of distinction for an ordinary reader to 
understand, where he intended a concession only of an au- 
thor, and where his entire opinion; where he agreed 
with the Doctor in part only, and where in the whole. 
Instead of this, he rarely lets his English reader see more 
of any passage, than may appear to comport with and 
favour his own hypothesis; either striking out what might 
have discovered it to be a concession in part, or disguising 
it in his translation, or explaining it away, by his pre- 
facing it, or commenting upon it. Besides, since authors 
have very seldom, if ever, been cited in this manner (by 
men of character) in favour of such principles as they 
really disowned and rejected in the main ; readers will be 
apt to carry that presumption and prejudice along with 
them; anda short advertisement in the Preface will not 
be sufficient to prevent it. w3 | 

3. Another reason against this method is, that it gives, 
a handle to many to boast of the numerous collections of 
Dr. Clarke against the received doctrine. See (besides 
others) “ the Dissuasive from inquiring into the Doctrine 
<<: of the Trinity,” (p. 28.) where this very use is made of 
it. By this means, truth is darkened, evidences per- 
plexed, and the common readers rather puzzled and con- 
founded, than let into the true state of the fact; so far as 
relates to the judgment of the ancients. 

4. It should be considered that the moral obliquity and 
turpitude of misquoting or misrepresenting authors con- 
sists in this; that it is a means to deceive the simple, to 
surprise the unwary and unlearned, (who must or will 
receive things upon trust) it is taking advantage of the 
blind side of human nature, laying a snare for such 

4 readers, (perhaps ninety-nine “in a hundred,) as read not 
with due care and thought. I do not see but this very 
method of the Doctor’s (though he has endeavoured to 
lessen the scandal of it) is big ith all this mischief. He 
has indeed given notice; and ‘wise men and scholars 
would have been secure enough without it: others will 


_— 
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will not be so with it: and therefore he is still to sn 
i 


advantage of the ignorance of one, the partiality of an- 


other, the forgetfulness of a third, the credulity, simpli- 
city, haste, and inadvertency of as many as come unpre- 
pared and unfurnished to the reading his citations. The 
thing itself, you may perceive, is equally mischievous, 
however gilded over with specious pretences. And there 
is no more in it than this; misrepresentation practised, 
and, at the same time, seemingly defended: and (though 
the learned Doctor does not perceive it) it is really no- 
thing else but contriving a way how to reconcile (if pos- 


sible) a good name and an ill thing together. 


5- It might be of ill example, should this method of 
citing authors (never before used by good and great men) 
grow into vogue. A Romanist, for instance, might, in 


' this way, undertake to defend some of the Romish tenets. 


It would be easy for him to make a numerous collection 
of testimonies from the Fathers; and as much to the 
purpose as the Doctor’s collection is. Two inconyeni- 
ences he might foresee; one to his own character, upon 
discovery; the other to his cawse, because his own cita- 
tions might be turned against him. To obviate the 
former, he might declare beforehand, that “ he did not 
“ cite places out of these authors so much to show what 
** was the opinion of the writers themselves, as to show 
“‘ how naturally truth sometimes prevails by its own na- 
** tive clearness: and to obviate the latter, he might 
say, he alleged the testimonies, not as proofs, but as illus- 
trations only. Thus the writer might seem to come off 


pretty handsomely: but, in the meanwhile, the unlearned 


and unthinking might be led aside. by the fair show of 
authorities ; and all the remedy left for them is, Si po- 
pulus vult decipi, decipiatur. These are my present sen- 
timents of the nature and tendency of this new and extra- 
ordinary method of citing; which, however, I shall be 
very glad to alter, if I see any good reason for it. To me 
it seems that it ought never to be practised, though to 
serve the best cause in the world. 
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} III. After all, 1 must observe to you, supposing the 
: method to have been ever so fair, and the concessions both 
’ ~ many and real, the Doctor has still failed in his main 
point, of making out the importance of those concessions, 
to the cause in hand. There the stress should have been 
laid: we did not want to know what concessions the Fa- 
thers, in general, had made; being ready at any time to 
make the same concessions: but show us the connection 
between these concessions and the Doctor’s conclusion. 
This is the point which should have been laboured; and 
which required all the learning and acuteness which the 
Doctor is master of. As thus: the Fathers asserted the 
first Person only to be begotten, or unoriginate; therefore 
they must of consequence make the Son no more than an 
inferior God, or no God. The Fathers supposed the Son 
subordinate, as a Son; therefore they must, by neces- 
sary consequence, deny his consubstantiality and coeternity.. 
This was the conclusion which the Doctor was to draw 
out of those premises, and show to be just and true. 
But, instead of this, he drops the principal thing; repeats 
indeed the concessions, such as they are, over and: over ; 
and by a multitude of words (not to show any certain 
connection, but only a verbal resemblance) he at length 
slips his conclusion into their places. There is really no- 
thing more, in this management, than interpreting 2// 
what the good Fathers meant well; giving a low sense to 
words and phrases which they intended in a high one; 
and putting an Arian construction upon Catholic expres- 
sions. This is all that the learned Doctor hath really . _ 
done by the help of those concessions. In the same wa: 
a man may quote all the concessions of the Fathers about 
a proper sacrifice, in favour of the sacrifice of the mass: or 
their concessions about a real presence, in favour of a sub- 
stantial presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Eucha- 
rist. Only, if he would do it artfully and plausibly, he 
should take care to rest in generals ; and supply what. is 
farther wanting by intimations and innuendos. This 
seems to have been the very method which the learned 
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Doctor has taken to grace and set off many of his propo 
sitions ; the 9, 11, 12,17, 34, 35, 36,39, 43, &c. The 
concessions there cited come not up to the points in dispute 
betwixt us, being mostly such general things as may. be 
admitted on either side; and such as would not have 
been suspected to favour the Doctor’s cause, in opposition 
to us, but by appearing in the Doctor’s book. To make 
them suit the better, the Doctor has formed his proposi- 
tions, for the most part, in general, or ambiguous terms’: 
content to scatter intimations of his meaning here and 
there, as he saw proper; and to trust the rest to the sa- 
gacity, should I say, or weakness of his readers. And 
now, what is the result of the method of citing, or what 
does it really prove? 1 will tell you frankly and plainly: 
First, it proves that general expressions are capable of 
being put into different views, and may be made to look 
this way or that, (taken separately,) by men of wit. 
Secondly, it proves that when pertinent authorities can- 
not be had, writers in a cause will be content with any : 
this is all. Having seen what the learned Doctor’s evi- 
dence from antiquity amounts to, I shall next attend to 
what you have to say in defence of him. or 
You persist in it, that “‘ the Ante-Nicene Fathers and 
** Councils——agree with the Doctor in every interpreta- 
** tion of Scripture, wherein he disagrees with the school- 
“notions.” By school-notions (a term of art), I am to 
understand the Catholic prevailing notions of the blessed 
Trinity. And will you pretend to say that the Ante- 
Nicene writers agree with the Doctor in every text? How 
strangelyyou deceive yourself? Do the Ante-Nicene 
writers interpret the first of St. John, so as to make the 
Father one God supreme; the Word another God, an in- 
ferior God besides him? This is the Doctor’s real and in- 
tended interpretation of it 3 and yours too, however care- 
fully you disguise it. Did the Ante-Nicene writers inter- 
pret the Doctor’s 300 texts, or any one of them, so as to 
exclude the Son from being one ‘God with the Father 2 
No certainly: they declare the contrary, and proclaim 


vy 
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Father and Son to be one God. Is it possible that the 
Ante-Nicene writers (who understood all the texts to be 
consistent with the Son’s consubstantiality and coeternity, 
which the Doctor cites in opposition to both) should in- 
terpret the texts as he does? It is too great an affront to 
common sense to pretend it. But the way is this: when 
the Doctor produces the texts, he expresses but part. of 
his sentiments; and in such general words as Catholics 
and Arians may both agree in: and so far he and his autho- 
rities go on together. Afterwards he comes out of gene- 
rals, bringing the words down to a particular reserved 
meaning, before concealed, (and which the ancients would 
have rejected with abhorrence,) and still he appeals tothe 
ancients, as agreeing with him in his interpretations. Thus, 
for instance; in interpreting the texts which ‘speak of the 
Father as the one God, he finds some of the ancients say, 
the Father is airdSeos, the Son second only, or ‘subordinate, 
God of God. Very well: so says the Doctor too: and 
now, who can make any doubt whether the ancients 
agreed with him in his interpretations? But observe the 
sequel: when the learned Doctor comes to explain his 
own meaning of airéSeoc, and subordinate, it appears, from 
many broad hints scattered here and there, to be thiss 
that the Father only is necessarily existing and strictly 
divine; the Son another Being, inferior in kind, (or, what 
comes to the same, a creatwre,) directly contrary to all the 
ancients. Thus you see, while the Doctor keeps in gene- 
rals, and speaks his mind but by halves, he and the an-, 
cients may agree together; as he and we also do: but as 
goon as ever he comes to particulars, and discovers his 
real and full sentiments, there the ancients,desert him 5 as 
well as he us. But besides this general answer, give me 
leave to observe that, as to several particular texts, the 
Doctor bas no reason to pretend that the Ante-Nicene 
writers, in general, were on his side. Rey. i. 8. is one of 
the Doctor’s texts, which he interprets of the Father ; and 
insists much upon it, that the ancients applied the title of 
nayroxpatwp, the Almighty, to the Father only. And yet 
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nothing more certain than that that very text was under- 
stood, by the Ante-Nicene writers, in general, of God the 
Son: Catholics and Heretics both agreed init. The text was 
urged against the Catholics, in the Sabellian controversy 3 
and was as plausible a text as any in the New Testament, 
on the Sabellian side: yet the Catholics admitted that it 
was to be understood of God the Son; and readily allowed, 
in consequence of that text, that the Son was 6 xavroxparwp, 
the Almighty, as well as the Father. See ¢Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, and, probably, Origen, agreeing in this: the 
Doctor has not pretended to cite any Ante-Nicene, or 
any ancient writer, who understood the text otherwise; 
though he makes a show of having the ancients in general 
on his side, in this very particular, (Script. Doctr,p. 63.) 
without proving any thing more than that the Father was 
ordinarily or emphatically styled 6 mavroxgatwp, which is 
true, but not pertinent; nor is it giving us the sentiments 
of the ancients, with regatd to this text; but his own. 
Joh, xii. 41. is another noted text, which the Doctor en- 
deavours (Script. Doctr. p. 102.) to interpret in favour of 
his own Aypothesis ; and makes a show of authorities as 
countenancing him in it. But none of his authorities 
come up to this point: so far from it, that they are all 
against him; as I have sufficiently proved under Query 
the second, and elsewhere. The like may be observed of 
the authorities which he produces (p. 114, 115.) to con- 
firm his interpretation of Acts vii. 30, 31, 32. And I have, 
above, shown you as much of Joh. x. 30. and other the 
like texts; where you pretend to have some countenance 


 from»the ancients, for your interpretation, In short, there 


is not a text which the Doctor can pretend to urge in fa- 
your, of his mazn doctrine, and against ours; and at the 


¢ Tert. contr. Prax. ¢. 17. Hippol. contr. Noét. c. vi. p. 10. Orig. "Avy. 1. i. 
c, 2. Vid. et Athan. p. 554, 684, 762. ed. Bened. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxy. p. 573. 
Andreas Cesar. in loc, Hieromin Zech. c. ii. p. 1718. Epiph. vol. i. p. 488. 
That the Son is vavroxeéewe might be shown from other texts. Ps. xxiv. 10. 
Ts. vi.5. Zech. ii. 8. See Euseb. Dem. Ey. 1. vi. c. 16. Just. Mart. Dial. p. 107. 


Jeb. Hieron. vol. iii. p. 519, 1718. ed. Bened. See my Sermons, p. 228, &e. 
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same. time show that the ancients agree with him. As 
soon as ever you interpret any text directly against the 
divinity of Christ, as understood by us in the strict sense, 
you go off entirely from the ancients, anf go on by yours 
selves. But enough of this. 

In answer to the latter part of the Query, you observe, 
that the reason why the Doctor doth not admit the testi- 
monies of the Fathers.as proofs, ‘is not because they are 
** against him; but because, though they are clearly for 
“him, yet, in matters of faith, he allows of no other 
* proof than the infallible testimony of the Word of 
“© God.” 

One might be willing to believe this to have been the 
reason, why he would not admit them as proofs, if there 
were not another very plain one, why he could not ; could 
not, without inevitable ruin and destruction to his whole 
hypothesis. An adversary need not desire any fairer ad- 
vantage of the learned Doctor, than to have the issue of 
the cause put upon the Doctor’s citations; taking in no 
more than is absolutely necessary to clear the sense of 
the authors in those very passages. But waving this, let 
me ask you farther, why the testimonies of Fathers may 
not be admitted as proofs, inferior or collateral proofs? If 
I can know from Church-writers, and from Scripture too, 
what was believed by the Church (in sundry articles) 
from the beginning; I have then two proofs of the same 
thing, though not both equally strong, or equally au- 
thentic. The proof from Church-writers is an additional, 
inferior proof; but still a proof it is, probable at least, of 
something, as to fact; and not barely an illustration of a 
dogma, or doctrine. Are we able to prove what were the 
opinions of several sects of philosophers from the books 
which are extant; and may we not also prove what was 
the faith of Christians, in the same way, from the books 
which they have left us? You add, “ The authority of 
“‘ the Fathers, could it be proved to be unanimous against 
“ Dr. Clarke, ought not to determine any article of faith.” 
No; but it is a strong presumptive proof, that his inter- 
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pretation of Scripture is not the true one: a proof so con- 
siderable, that I know not whether any thing less than 
clear and evident demonstration ought to overrule it. For 
you must remember, that Dr. Clarke, or any moderns, as 
well as the ancients, are fallible men; and have only the 
same human reason to work with, which others had six- 
teen hundred years ago, in an age of miracles, and near to 
the days of inspiration. Moderns, at so great a distance 
off, may, at least, as easily mistake, in.interpreting Scrip- 
ture, as you suppose the ancient and universal Church to 
have done, in a momentous article of faith. Well then ; 
supposing that we had been for some time debating this 
very point of the blessed Trinity, on the foot of Scripture: 
men’s wits are so various, that several interpretations may 
be invented of the same texts; and perhaps none of them 
so manifestly absurd, but that they possibly may be true; 
nor so manifestly right, but that they possibly may be 
wrong. What can we do better, in such a case, than to 
appeal to those who lived nearest the times of the “in- 
spired writers? Their judgment, their decisions, and con- 
sequent practice, are at length the safest rule to go by; at 
least till you can show us a better. Scripture, you will 
say, is the rule; and so say I. You bring your Scripture 
proofs; and I produce mine.. You have your solutions of 
such difficulties as I press you with; I have solutions too, 
and such, as I think sounder, better, and juster than 
yours : you think the very contrary. Thus far, it Is com- 
bating text with text, criticism with criticism, reason with 
reason; and each side will think his own superior. Now, 
‘suppose TI can farther produce a cloud of witnesses, a nu- 
‘merous company of primitive saints and martyrs, con- 
firming my interpretation, concurring in my sentiments, 
and corroborating my reasons; and suppose I find also 
that those who took your side of the question were con- 
demned by the generality as heretics, and corrupters of the 
faith of Christ; this will add suchi weight, strength, and 
force to my pretensions, that impartial men will soon per- 
ceive which is the most probable, which the safer side, 
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and which it behoves them to cleave to. This is so agree- 
able to the common sense and reason of mankind; and 
‘the advantage of having antiquity of one’s side is so ap- 
parent, that I will venture to say, none ever talked against 
it, who did not suspect, at least, that antiquity was against 
them: and this I take to be one of your greatest misfor- 
tunes in this controversy; that you are sensible how 
‘much it would weaken your cause to give up the Fathers; 
and yet, you are certain, in the result, to weaken it as 
much, By pretending to rr them. 


QuERY XXVIII. 


Whether it be at all probable, that the primitive Church 
_ should mistake in. so material a point as this is; or that 
the whole stream of Christian writers should mistake in 
telling us what the sense of the Church was; and whe- 
ther such a cloud of witnesses can be. set aside without 
weakening the only proof we have of the canon of Scrip- 
ture, and the integrity of the sacred text ? 


IN answer hereto, you admit that ‘the testimony of 
<¢ the whole stream of antiquity is sufficient to determine, 
‘in fact, what faith the Church hath always professed 
- and declared in her public forms.” I am content to put 
the matter upon this issue ;.and let the point be decided 
from their professions im baptism, creeds, doxologies, 
hymns, which were public forms ; and from public cen- 
sures passed upon heretics, which are as clear evidence as 
the other of the Church’s faith at that time. Only I 
would not exclude collateral proofs; such as the declared 
«sentiments of eminent Church-writers, the interpretations 
of creeds, left us by those: that. recite them, (such as 
those of Irenzeus, Tertullian, and others 3) and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, telling’us what the tradition of the: Church 
was, down to such atime. From these put together, we 
have very clear and full proof that the Catholic:‘Church 
did all: along profess a ‘Trinity of consubstantial, coeternal 
‘Persons, in unity ofnature, substance, and Godhead. T his, 

Nay 
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the incomparable Bishop Bull has sufficiently shown in 
his Defensio Fidei Nicene, Judicium Ecclesia, and Primi- 
tiva Traditio. Bishop Stillingfleet pursued the same argu- 
ment, with variety of learning, in his Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, chapter the gth, which he con- 
cludes in these words: “ Taking the sense of those arti- 
“‘ cles, as the Christian Church understood them from 
“ the Apostles’ times, then we have as full and clear evi- 
<é dence of this doctrine, as we have that we received the 
“ Scriptures from them.’ Dr. Clarke’s and Dr. Whitby’s 
pretences to the contrary have been sufficiently answer- 
ed; partly by the learned gentleman who wrote the True 
Scripture Doctrine continued, and partly by these sheets. 
You have little to object, but that the Fathers did not 
assert an individual consubstantiality, in your sense; which 
is true; and is no more than telling me, that they were 
not mad, when I contend that they were sober. 

But you add; the question is, whether, supposing the 
Fathers had unanimously declared for our notion, ** whe- 
“ ther (in a question not of fact, like that concerning the 
“ canon of Scripture, but of judgment and reasoning) such 
‘¢ a testimony would prove that those Scriptures reveal it; 
“or whether such an interpretation of Scripture 
“¢ would be as infallible as Scripture itself.” But this is 
no question at all between us. What we pretend is, that 
we have as good proof of the doctrine of the Church, as of 
the canon of Scripture. Whether the Church, after the 
Apostles, was as infallible as the Apostles themselves, is 
quite another question. We think it very unlikely that 
the apostolic churches should not know the mind of the 
Apostles; or should suddenly vary from it, in any matter 
of moment. We look upon it as highly improbable that 
the faith of those churches should so soon run counter to 
any thing in Scripture ; since they had the best opportu- 
nities of knowing what Scripture meant; were made up 
of wise and good men, men who would sooner die than 
commit any error in that kind wilfully. Upon this, we 
believe the concurring judgment of antiquity to be, though 
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not infallible, yet the safest comment upon Scripture ; 
and to have much more weight in it, than there generally 
is in wit and criticism; and therefore not to be rejected, 
where the words of Scripture will, with any propriety, 
bear that interpretation. This is sufficient for us to say 
or pretend. We have as plausible arguments, to speak 
modestly, from Scripture, as you can pretend to have: 
nay, we think your notions utterly irreconcileable with 
Scripture, according to the natural, obvious, grammatical 
construction of words. And besides all this, we have, 
what you want, the concurring sense of the ancients 
plainly for us. The question then is not, whether Scrip- 
ture and Fathers be equally infallible: all the Fathers to- 
gether are not so valuable, or so credible, as any one in- 
spired writer. But it is plainly this: whether the ancient 
Heretics or Catholics, as they have been distinguished, 
have been the best interpreters of disputed texts ; and 
whether we are now to close in with the former, or the 
latter. You would insinuate that you have Scripture, and 
we Fathers only: but we insist upon it, that we have 
both; as for many other reasons, so also for this, because 
both, very probably, went together: and as you certainly 
want one, so it is extremely probable that you have nei- 
ther; for this very reason, among many others, because 
you have not both. This argument is of force and weight; 
and will hardly yield to any thing short of demonstration ; 
much less will it yield to such sort of reasonings as you 
are obliged to make use of, wanting better, to support 
your novel opinions. pad 
The sum of the whole matter is this. The unanimous 
sense of the ancients, upon any controversial point, is of 
great moment and importance towards fixing the sense of 
Scripture, and preventing its being ill used by desultorious 
wits, who love to wander out of the common way; 
and can never want some colour for any opinion almost 
whatever. We do not appeal to the ancients, as if we 
could not maintain our ground, from Scripture and reason, 
against all opposets: this has been done over and over. 
¥3 
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Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, the two Gregories, Chrysos- 
tom, Austin, Cyril, and others, undertook the cause on 
the foot of Scripture, and were. easily superior to all the 
Arians. But since we have an advantage, over and above 
Scripture evidence, from the concurring sentiments of an- 
tiquity, we think it very proper to take that in also; and 
we shall not easily suffer it to be wrested from us. 


Qurery XXIX. 


Whether private reasoning, in a matter above our compre- 

~ hension, be a safer rule to go by, than the general sense 
and judgment of the primitive Church, in the first 300 
years; or, supposing it doubtful what the sense of the 
Church was within that time, whether what was deter- 
mined by a council of 300 bishops soon after, with the 
greatest care and deliberation, and has satisfied men of 
the greatest sense, piety, and learning, all over the Chris- 
tian world, for 1400 years since, may not satisfy wise 
and good men now ? 


HERE you tell me, as usual, when you have little else 
to say, that the Council of Nice knew nothing of indivi- 
dual consubstantiality: and then. you add, pleasantly, 
that you “ turn the Query against the Querist ; and lay 
“claim to the Nicene Confession.” What! lay claim 
to a confession made in direct opposition to the men of 
your principles ?, You say, if any consubstantiality is to 
be found in that Creed, it is the specific, not individual. 
And what if it were? Would that give you any claim to 
the Nicene Confession? Are God and his creatures con- 
substantial, of the same rank, sort, kind, or species? You 
are forced to have recourse to a figurative sense, which 
pretence I have obyiated above. You are so kind to the 
Querist, as to be ‘ willing to suppose and. believe,” that 
he “is not ignorant of the true and only sense ofthe 
&* word éuoovgus ;” meaning thereby the specific sense... In 
return, 1 will be so just to you, as to. say, that you un- 
derstand the word very right: and yet the Nicene Fathers 
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did not teach a merely specific consubstantiality. The 
-word 6m0o%ev0s expresses their sense; but not their whole 
sense, in that'article. It expresses an equality of nature, 
and signifies that the Son is as truly equal in nature to 
the Father, as one man is equal to another, or any indi- 
vidual equal to another individual of the same sort or 
species. And this was chiefly to be insisted on against 
the Arians, who denied such equality, making the Son a 
creature. Wherefore the true reason, to use Dr. Cud- 
worth’s words, only mutatis mutandis, why the Ni- 
cene Fathers Jaid so great a stress upon the Spmoovolov, Was 
not because this alone was sufficient to make Father and 
Son one God; but because they could not be so without 
it. 4‘Opoodosos the Son must be, or he could not be God 
at all, in the strict sense; and yet if he was barely épo0vc10¢, 
like as one human person is to another, the é2vo would be 
-two'Gods. And therefore the Nicene Fathers, not con- 
tent to say only that the Son is époodevns, insert likewise, 
-« God of God, Light of Light, begotten,” &c. and, “ of 
<‘ the substance of the Father ;” and this they are known 
to have declared over and over, to be “ without any di- 
<< vision :” all which taken together expresses a great deal 
more than ém0ovo1s would do alone; and are, as it were, 
-so many qualifying clauses, on purpose to prevent any 
such misconstruction and misapprehension, as the word 


4 Hi tres, quia unius substantie sunt, unum sunt ; et swmme unum sunt, 

ubi nulla naturarum, nulla est diversitas voluntatum. Si autem natura 
“unum essent, et consensione non essent, non summe unum essent; si vero 
natura dispares essent, unum non essent. Hi ergo tres, qui unum sunt 
propter ineffabilem conjunctionem Deitatis, qua ineffabiliter’ copulantur, 
unus Deus est. Aug. contr. Maxim. 1. ii. p. 698. 

This is very full to our: purpose; and, by the way, may show how far 
St. Austin was from Sabellianism ; which some have weakly pretended to 
charge him with. But there are many passages in this piece against Maxi- 
min, one of his very latest pieces, full against Sabelliunism, as well as 
against Arianism. I may just remark, that there is a deal of difference’ be- 
tween unius substantia, and una substantia. Two men are unius ejusdemque 
substantia, not una substantia. But the three Persons are not only wnius 
substantia, but wna substantia. The modern sense of consubstantial takes in 
both. ; Fi ; 
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might otherwise be liable to. The good Fathers, like 
wise men, at once maintained the equality of nature, 
which éyoodcrs expresses, and the unity of the Godhead 
too. Guarding equally against Arianism and Tritheism, 
they took all prudent care to preserve the coequality of 
the two Persons, without dividing the substance, which 
was what they intended. The learned Doctor ¢repre- 
sents this matter somewhat crudely. He observes upon 
the word in the Nicene Creed, (yevmStira tx rob meerpd¢ to 
voyevy, TouTeoTiv ex THS odclas TOD natoos,) that the Son was 
not himself that individual substance; from which he was 
begotten. This he has so worded, that individual sub- 
stance, with him, can only signify individual Hypostasis, 
or Person: and it is very true, that the Son is not ¢hat 
Person, from whom, or of whom, he proceeded: but the 
substance might be undivided notwithstanding ; which is 
all .that any Catholic means by individual. substance. 
** But their meaning,” he says, “‘ was; he was produced, 
‘not from any other substance, (as man was formed 
“ from the dust of the earth,) but after an ineffable man- 
“ner, from the substance of the Father only.”? Here he 
leaves out the principal thing, which the Arians asserted, 
and which the Catholics guarded against, viz. not from 
nothing, not 2£ odx évrwy. If therefore the Son, according 
to the Nicene Fathers, was not from any other substance 
besides the Father’s, nor from nothing; it is very plain 
that (unless they supposed a division of substance, which 
they absolutely reject) they supposed the Son to be of 
the same undivided, or individual substance with the Fa- 
ther. As to the supposition of his being produced from 
any other substance, (as Adam was formed from the dust 
of the earth,) there was very little occasion to guard 
against it: the notion is, in itself, too silly for any man to 
own. The Arians themselves (against whom the creed 
was contrived) never pretended it, but fexpressly dis- 


04 Reply, p. 35. 
* Memorant Filium Dei neque ex aliqua subjacente materia genitum esse, 
quia per eum creata omnia sint. Hilar. p. 832, 
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owned it: their noted tenet was, that the Son was the 
frst thing made. The Nicene Fathers designed, chiefly, 
to guard against the supposition of the Son’s being from 
nothing, which was what the Arians insisted upon; they 
and the Catholics equally believing it ridiculous to ima- 
gine any substance to have been first made, and then the 
Son to have been made out of it. Wherefore I humbly 
conceive, the true reasons why the Nicene Fathers were 
so bens particular in the words, rovréoriy éx Tis odo las TOU 
marpoc, were, & first, to signify that they understood gene- 
ration in a proper, and not figurative sense, as the Arians 
did; and, secondly, withal to "secure the divine unity. 
For, if the Son were ab extra, and independent of the Fa- 
ther; the alliance, the relation, the unity of the Persons, 
in the same Godhead, had (upon their principles) been 
lost, and Ditheism unavoidable. 

This ey be enough to satisfy you, that whatever the 
word éu00dc1¢ may commonly signify, yet the Nicene 
Fathers meant a great deal more than a specific unity; if 
not by that word, singly considered, yet by that taken 
together with the rest, which were put in to explain it. 
The word may indifferently serve to express an equality 
of nature, whether the Hypostases be undivided, or whe- 
ther they have a separate existence. It was therefore pro- 
perly enough applied in the Creed: and’ care was taken 
that both generation and consubstantiality should be un- 
derstood in a sense suitable to things divine; that is, tak- 
ing from the idea all that is low, mean, and imperfect; 

‘and applying only so much as might comport | with the 
majesty, dignity, and perfections of the adorable and in- 
comprehensible Trinity. - ; 


4 


. 


¢ Vid. Bull. Def. F.N. p. 114, 115. Ei 2 éx rou Oso igh moves, We vios Yyv%n 
giog—Aex Sein & dy cizérws nai turns ovoias rou Ozov vios. Ath. p. 228. 

bh EZ wbrov danSas yeyswnras Osds ix Oxod, sds &AnGivds tx Osov aAnSivoy ; 
oix twSiv dy, GAA tx Tis airou otcias. Epiphan. p. 610. 

Obx ws apn vale nad? taurdy Specs, 2 Bodev cadens yeyovis, ive wh xn 
tregirnts, duagxia yivura:. Athanas. Orat. iv. p. 617. 

Od Haro Osds 6 vids, od yao odev tmevondn, Orat. iii. p. 553. 
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You seem to be apprehensive, that you must, at length, 
be obliged to give up the Nicene Creed, as utterly incon- 
sistent with your principles; as indeed it is. And there- 
fore, in the next place, you endeavour to lessen the credit 
of it; alleging that “ the Council of Antioch before, and 
“the Council of Ariminum, and other councils, after, 
“(some of them with a greater number of bishops than 
<‘ met at Nice,) determined against the <émoodcws.” The 
objection drawn from the determination of the Council of 
Antioch, about sixty years before the Council of Nice, 
you find largely answered by ‘ Bishop Bull. They con- 
demned the word, as it had been misunderstood and mis- 
applied by Paul. of Samosata; but established the very 
same doctrine with the Nicene Fathers. J may answer 
you briefly, upon your own principles. You say, Paul of 
Samosata was condemned for holding énooveiws in the 
sense of individual consubstantiality, (p. 118.) which, if 
it be true, was reason good enough for condemning him; 
as you understand individual, that is, in a Sabellian sense. 
The remark of Hilary, who goes upon the same supposi- 
tion which you do, may here be pertinently ‘cited; and 
may serye as a sufficient answer. It is observable that 
Hilary makes the number of bishops in the, Antiochian 
Council no more than eighty; Athanasius, but seventy; 
Eusebius, an indefinite. number; very many. It does not 
appear that they were near so considerable as the famous 
Council of Nice of three hundred and eighteen bishops. » 

You next mention the Council of Ariminum, and give 
a hint of other councils. It would have been but fair to 
have-told.us what other councils you meant, which had, 
as you say, a greater number of bishops than met at Nice. 
You know, I presume, or at least might know, that you 


i Def. F. N. p. 29, &c. See also Mr. Thirlby, Answer to Whiston, p. 103. 
Defence, p. 96. 

k Male intelligitur Homousion: quid ad me bene intelligentem? Male 
Homousion Samosatenus confessus est: sed nunquid melius. Arii negave- 
runt? Octoginta episcopi olim respuerunt; sed trecenti et decem octo nuper 
receperunt. Hilar. de Synod. p. 1200. 
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cannot. name one, besides the Council of Ariminum; 
which I shall speak to presently. 

In your Appendix (p. 154.) you say the determination 
of the Council of Nice, for the djuoovois, was rejected by 
a greater council than that of Nice, met at Jerusalem. 
But in these few words you have two mistakes 5. or, at 
least, you have said what you cannot prove, 1 Eusebius’s 
words, which you refer to, may mean no more than this, 
that the Council of Jerusalem was the greatest he had 
known, since the famous one of Nice. Your other mis- 
take is, that “they rejected the determination of the 
« Council of Nice,” &c. How doth this appear? Did 
they say a word against it? Or did they make any decla- 
ration against either the Council of Nice, or the dwoodosov? 
Not a syllable. But ™they received Arius to commu- 
nion, partly upon the good Emperor’s recommendation, 
who believed him to have recanted, and to have come in 
to the "true Catholic faith, as established at the Council 
of Nice; and partly upon: Arius’s °own confession of 
faith, which was so plausibly worded, that it might easily 
pass for orthodox, though it wanted the word smoodcsos. 
Now, is it not very unacountable in you to call this re- 
jecting the determination for the éuoodciv, when it was 
only receiving a man, supposed by the Emperor, and 
perhaps by many of the Council, to have repented of his 
heresy, and to have embraced every thing that the Nicene 
Council had: determined ; the very.sense and meaning of 
suoovcuos itself, though not the word. 

Pass we on now to the Council of Ariminum, in the 


1 De Vita Constant. 1. iv. c. 47. p. 454. See Valesius’s Notes. 

m See the history in Socrat. 1. i. c. 33, Sozom. 1. ii. ¢. 27. Athanas. p. 734. 

n Arius swore to the Emperor, calling God to witness, that he believed in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the. whole Catholic Church taught, which the 
Emperor could take in no other sense, but as it had been lately determined 
by the Catholic Nicene Fathers. See Sozom. 1. ii. c. 27. 

And this may farther appear by the Emperor's putting Arius to the test. 
afterwards, to see whether he really acknowledged the Nicene faith or no. 
See Socrat. l.i. c. 38. Comp. Phot. Cod. 256. p. 1413. 

© Extat. in Sozom. |. ii. c. 27. - 
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year 359, when the Arians had the secular power on their 
side, and made use of it with all. imaginable severity. 
The whole number of bishops in council are computed at 
about ? 400, and 4not above eighty of them Arians. * All 
the Catholics, at first, declared their unanimous adherence 
to the Nicene Creed; and protested against any new 
form of faith. All manner of artifices, frauds, and me- 
naces were contrived to bring them. and the Arians to 
something like an agreement. Yet the utmost they 
could do, was only to bring the Catholics to subscribe a 
s confession artfully worded in general terms. And no 
sooner did the Catholic Fathers, after their return home, 
perceive how they had been imposed upon by ambiguous 
terms, and overreached by craft and subtilty; but they 
t confessed their error, and repented of it with tears. The 
history of the Council at large is too tedious for me to 
recite here : -it may be seen either in the original authors, 
Athanasius, Sulpicius Severus, Hilary, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, Theodorit, and Jerome; or with less trouble, and in 
less compass, in Cave’s Life of Athanasius, or lastly in 
Montfaucon’s. - When you have well considered the arts 
and practices of the Arians, much the smaller number, in 
that Council, you may perhaps see reason to: be ashamed 
of having mentioned it, but no reason for opposing it to 
the celebrated Nicene Council. While the Council of 
Ariminum was free, and left to give their real opinions ; 
the Arians were condemned by a great majority, and 
their principals deposed. Even, at last, you have no rea- 
son to boast of their unanimous agreement to a new 
faith. It was a verbal agreement only to expressions 


P Sulpic. Sev. p. 267. Athanas. p. 720, 749. Maximin the Arian makes 
the whole number 330. August. Collat. tom. viii. p. 650. 

4 Sulpic, Sever. p. 269. ® Hilar. Fragm. p. 1341. 

* Que Catholicam disciplinam, perfidia latente, loqueretur. Sulpic. p. 273. 
Sonabant verba pietatem, et inter tanta mella preeconii, nemo venenum in- 
sertum putabat. Hieron. contr. Lucifer. 1g 

t Vid. Ep. Liber. apud Socr. 1. iv. p. 183. Hieron. contr. Lucif. Dial. Sulpic. 
Sever. ‘ 
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seemingly Catholic: and probably the majority " departed 
with the same high value and opinion of the Nicene faith, 
which they brought with them. Four years after the 
Synod of Ariminum, * Athanasius reckons up particu- 
larly the churches which still embraced the Nicene faith. 
Those of Spain, Britain, Gaul, all Italy, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Mysia, Macedonia, Greece, Africa, Sardinia, Cyprus, 
Crete, Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, Egypt, Libya, Pontus, 
Cappadocia, and the churches of the East; excepting a 
few that followed Arius. He calls them the whole world, 
and ali the churches throughout the world. He declares 
that he knows it, and has their Jetters by him to prove it. 
And it is worth reciting what account the bishops of 
Egypt and Libya, and among them Athanasius, give of 
the extent of the Nicene faith, about ten years after the 
time that you pretend there was a general council against 
it. Writing to the bishops in Africa, they begin thus: 
<‘yIt is the greatest satisfaction to us to have seen what 
<¢ Damasus, our fellow-minister, and Bishop of the great 
«© city of Rome, and such a number of bishops in council 
<“‘ with him, besides other synods in Gaul and Italy, have 
<¢ wrote in defence of the true orthodox faith: that faith 
«which Christ delivered, and the Apostles taught, and 
« our Fathers assembled at Nice, from out of the whole 
‘‘ Christian world, handed down to us. So intense was 
‘‘ their zeal at that time, in regard to the Arian heresy ; 
« that they who had fallen into it, might be reclaimed ; 


u Vid. Ambros. Ep. cap. i. p. 862. 

x Athanas. Ep. ad Jovian. pag. 781. Theod. E. H. 1. iv. c. 3. See Libe-. 
rius’s Letters an. 366. apud Socrat. l.iv, c, 12, Damasus’s Lett. Sozom. 1. vi. 
c. 23. a 

Hoc est illud Homousion, quod in Concilio Niceno adyersus hereticos 
Arianos, a Catholicis patribus, veritatis auctoritate, et auctoritatis veritate 
firmatum est: quod postea in Concilio Ariminensi (propter novitatem verbi, 
minus quam potuit intellectam, quod tamen fides antiqua repererat) multis 
paucorum fraude deceptis, heretica impietas sub hzretico imperatore labe- 
factare tentavit. Sed post non longum tempus, libertate fidei Catholicze pree- 
yalente,—Homousion Catholice fidei sanitate Jonge lateque. defensum est. 
August. tom. viii. p. 704. 

y Apud Athanas. p. 891, Ksii 
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« and that the heads or authors of it’ might have a mark 
“ set upon them. To this determination (of the Nicene 
« Fathers) formerly the * whole Christian world consent- 
“© ed: and ‘at this very time, many councils have con- 
“firmed and published the same: by means of which 
«all they of Dalmatia, Dardania, Macedonia, Epirus, 
“‘ Greece, Crete, and the other islands, Sicily, Cyprus, 
‘and Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, all Egypt, the two 
4¢ Libyas, and the most of Arabia, have acknowledged it.” 
They go on to set forth the great respect and veneration 
due to the decisions of the Nicene Council; and show 
how far it was preferable, m every respect, to all ' the 
Arian synods: and particularly to the pretended General 
Council of Ariminum, which some presumed, at that 
time’ of day, to set against it. The whole would be well 
worth the reader’s perusal; and thither I refer you for a 
more particular answer; that you may learn hereafter 
not to call every thing hugely romantic, which may have 
happened to escape your notice or observation. I must 
take leave to tell you, there never was a synod on your 
‘side, so free, so large, so, in every respect, unexception- 
able, as the Council of Nice was. Nay farther; that 
whatever opposition was made to it, was carried on with 
such wiles, crafts, subtilties, and refined artifices, as every 
honest man would be ashamed of: and farther; that, 
notwithstanding all they could do, the Arians were not 
able long to maintain their ground; but the men who 
sustained the shock, and kept up the credit of the Nicene 
Creed, were not only the most numerous, but appear to 
shave been as wise, as judicious, and as pious men, as ever 
the Church was adorned with, since the times of the 
Apostles. . J : 

I do not pretend that there is demonstration in this 


Z To the same purpose says Marius Victorinus, speaking of the ¢zogeiov. 

Conditum juxta veterum fidem (nam et ante tractatum) et multi orbis : 
episcopi, trecenti quindecim in civitate Nica, quam per totum orbem de- 
cretam fidem mittentes, episcoporum millia in eadem habuerunt, vel illius 
temporis, vel sequentium annorum. 1.3. contr. Arian. : oe 
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kind of reasoning, in favour of any cause. But it will 
have its weight with cool and considering men: who, re- 
flecting that religion is not a thing to be coined and re- 
coined every month; that it has been thought on so long 
and well, and by persons blessed with as good a share of 
understanding, and as great sincerity, as any are, or have 
been ; and that the generality of the wisest and most ex- 
cellent men have hitherto gone on in such a way, and 
that too after a strict and severe examination, being well 
apprised of the objections made against it; I say, who, 
reflecting thus, will be very cautious of contradicting 
what seems to have been so well and so deliberately set- 
tled; and will be rather willing to suspect their own 
judgment, and modestly decline what looks like leaning 
too much to their own understandings. However, such 
considerations may be of use to those who, not having 
leisure, inclination, or patience to examine throughly into 
this controversy, (as perhaps few have,) must be content 
~ to judge as they can: and since they find the same Scrip- 
tures so very differently interpreted by the contending 
parties, till they can themselves enter into the very heart 
of the controversy, how can they do better than close in 
with those who have been in possession of this faith for 
so many centuries, and have had, in a manner, in every 
age, for at least fourteen hundred years, I will venture to 
say sixteen, the most eminent lights and ornaments of 
the Christian Church to support and defend it? This I 
mention as the safest way; and such as will be taken by 
modest, humble, and discreet men; being what they can 
best answer. to God and their own consciences, even 
though, at length, it should prove erroneous; which yet 
has not hitherto, nor ever will be, I am persuaded, made 
appear. As for those who choose to go out of the com- 
mon road, and to run counter to all that has hitherto been 
called and reputed Catholic, or orthodox ; let them look 
to-it, and be it at their own peril. They must: believe 
that the ancient heretics were the soundest Christians ; 
that the first general council which: met from all parts 


wr 4, 
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of Christendom, and haying no bias, so far as appears, to 
determine them this way or that, either did not know 
what was the faith of their respective churches, and what 
had been handed down to them by their predecessors, or 
else wilfully and unanimously agreed to corrupt it; and 
that too in a very material article, in which the sum of 
the Christian religion is contained ; and in which the 
nature and object of our worship is very nearly concerned. 
They must believe farther that the churches, in general, 
throughout the Christian world, through every age, (and 
even since the Reformation, upon which matters were 
strictly looked into and carefully reexamined,) have 
fallen into the same error; and so continue, even to this 
day ; some few private men only, here and there, showing 
their dislike of it. Now, they who pretend this, must 
bring some very strong proofs to make good their pre- 
tences. If they have not something very weighty and 
momentous to urge; something that carries the force 
and evidence of demonstration with it, they are first very 
unreasonable in calling us to attend to what so little de- 
serves it; and next very inexcusable in their attempts to 
draw others into their precarious sentiments, and to raise 
doubts and perplexities in the minds of simple well mean- 
ing men. But I pass on to | 


Query XXX. 


Whether, supposing the case doubtful, it be not a wise man’s 
part to take the safer side; rather to think too highly, 
than too meanly of our blessed Saviour ; rather to pay a 
modest deference to the judgment of the ancient and mo- 
dern Church, than to lean to one’s own understanding ? 


UPON the question, whether it-be not safer and better 
(supposing: the case doubtful) to think too highly, rather 
than too meanly of our blessed Saviour; you answer, 
“ questionless it is;” which one might think a very fair 
and ingenuous confession; and you need not have added 
a word more. You go on to say, that this is our “¢ most 


— 
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‘¢ plausible pretence ;” in which, I think, you do it a deal 
too much honour. I did but just hint it; and lest it should 
not be of force sufficient, immediately strengthened it with 
another consideration, which I am persuaded will bear, if 
this should not; and the rather, because you have not 
thought fit so much as to take notice of it. TI must how- 
ever follow you, upon the former point, that plausible 
plea, and which is’ so just, that you seem yourself to give 
into it. Yet, I know not how, by some peculiar turn of 
thought, you at length come'to say, that it “* proves as 
“ weak and false as any other they ever allege.” If it 
prove no weaker, 1 shall be satisfied. Let us hear what 
you have to say. Your argument is this: “ Since Revela- 
“ tion is the only rule in the case, if we go beyond, or if 
“we fall short, are we not equally culpable?”’ I am very 
glad to hear from you, that ‘Revelation is the only rule in 
the case: abide by that, and matters may easily be ad- 
justed. To the argument I answer; that you equivocate 
in‘the word equally, and make a sophistical syllogism 
with four terms. Equally culpable, signifies, either that 
one is culpable as well as the other, or that one is culpa- 
ble as much as the other; equally a fault, or an equal 
fault. Our dispute is about the /atter, and yet all that 
you really prove is only the former. Revelation undoubt- 
edly is the rule; and to go beyond it is certainly culpable, 
as well as it is to fall short of it; and yet not culpable (at 
least not in this instance) in the same degree. Is there no 
such thing as an error on the right hand, (as we say,) or a 
fault on the right side? Of two extremes, may it not often 
happen, that one is more dangerous than the other? This 
I assert to be the case here: and I will give you my rea- 
sons for it. Our blessed Lord hath done great and won- 
derful things for us. If our respect, duty, and gratitude 
happen, through our ignorance and excessive zeal, to rise 
too high; this is the overflowing of our good-natured 
qualities, and may seem a pitiable failing. But, on the 
other hand, if we happen to fall short in our regards, there 
is not only ingratitude, but blasphemy in it. It is degrad- 
you. I. Z 
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ing and dethroning our Maker, Preserver, King, and 
Judge; and bringing him down toa level with his crea-. 
tures. ee 

Besides; we have many express cautions given us in 
Scripture, not to be wanting in our respects and services 
towards God the Son; but have no particular cautions 
against honouring him too much. We know that we ought 
to © honour him, even as we honour the Father ;”’ which, 
if it be an ambiguous expression, we are very excusable in 
taking it in the best sense, and interpreting on the side of 
the precept. We know that by dishonouring the Son, 
we do, at the same time, dishonour the Father: but we 
are nowhere told, that the Father will resent it as a dis- 
honour done to himself, if we should chance, out of our 
scrupulous regards to the Father and Son both, to pay 
the Son more honour than strictly belongs to him. On 
these and the like considerations, (especially when we 
have so many and so great appearances of truth, and such 
a cloud of authorities to countenance usin it,) the error, if 
it be one, seems to be an error on the right hand. Now 
you shall be heard again. ‘“ Can any man think to please 
‘‘ the Son of God, by giving that to him which he never 
‘¢ claimed or could claim?” Positive enough. But will’ 
you please to remember that the Query supposes the case 
doubtful, (which was abundantly civil to you,) doubtful 
whether the Son of God has claimed it, or no; and the 
whole argument runs upon that supposition. This therefore 
discovers either some want of acumen, or great marks 
of haste. You add; ‘It can be no detraction from the 
<< dionity of any Person (how great soever that dignity 
<< be) to forbear professing him to be that which he really 
“ ig not.” I perceive your thoughts are still absent; and 
you do not reflect, that you are begging the question, in- 
stead of answering to the point in hand.’ You are to sup- 
pose it, if you please, doubtful, who or what the Person 
is. In such a case; it may be better to give him what he 
does not require, than to defraud him of what he does: it 
is safer and more prudent to run the risk of one, than of 
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the other. You go on; “ It may well become serious and 

“ sincere Christians to consider, whether it is not possi- 

“ ble, that while, adventuring to be wise beyond what is 

“ written, they vainly think to advance the honour of the 

<< Son of God, above what he has given them ground for 

“in the Revelation, they may dishonour the Father 

“that sent him,” &c. I am weary of transcribing. Con- 

sider, on the other hand, whether it be not more than pos- 

sible, that, while others adventuring to be wise beyond what 

is written, (teaching us to profess three Gods, making the 

Creator of the world a creature, inventing new unscriptu- 

ral distinctions of a supreme and a subordinate worship, 

with many other things equally unscriptural and unwar- 

rantable,) they vainly think to bring down mysteries to the 
level of their low understandings, and to search the “ deep 
“¢ things of God;”’ they may not dishonour both Father and 
Son, and run into heresy, blasphemy, and what not; and 
sap the very foundations of the Christian religion. You 
proceed; ‘* It may become them to consider what they 
<¢ will answer at the great day, should God charge them ' 
« with not observing that declaration of his, I will noé 
« give my glory to another.” They may humbly make 
answer, that they understood that fis glory was not to be 
given to creatures ; and therefore they had given it to 
none but his own Son, and: his Holy Spirit, whom they 
believed not to be creatures, nor other Gods; and whom 
himself had given his glory to, by commanding all men 
to be baptized in their names, equally with his own; and 
ordering particularly, that “ all men should honour the 
«‘ Son, even as they honour the Father.’ If they hap- 
pened to carry their respect too high, yet it was towards 
those only whom the Father principally delighteth to 
honour; and towards whom an ingenuous, grateful, and 
well-disposed mind can hardly ever think he can pay too 
much. Upon these and the like considerations they may 
humbly hope for pity and pardon for a mistake; such an 
one as the humblest, most devote, and most conscientious 
men might be the aptest to fall into. 
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But what must an Arian have to say, at that great day, 
if it appears that he has been uttering Llasphemies against 
the Son of Gad, and reviling his Redeemer, (the genera- 
lity of sober Christians looking on, all the while, with 
horror; shocked at the impiety; and openly. declaring 
and protesting against it,) and for no other reasons, in the 
last result, but because he thought generation implied di- 
vision, and necessary generation implied outward coaction; 
and he could not understand whether the unity should be 
called specific or individual, nor how there came to be 
three Persons; nor why one might not have been as good 
as three; nor why the Father should be said to beget the 
Son, rather than vice versa; and the like? Is this kind of 
reasoning suitable to, or becoming Christians, who have 
their Bible to look into; which alone can give any satis- 
faction in these matters? To go upon our own fancies 
and conjectures, in a thing of this kind, is only betraying 
too little reverence for the tremendous and unsearchable 
nature of God, and too high an opinion of our own selves. 
You have a farther pretence, built upon your mistaken 
notion of individual, which I need not take notice of; 
having already almost surfeited the reader with it. 


Ougery XXXI. 


Whether any thing less than clear and evident demonstra- 
tion, on the side of Arianism, ought to move a wise and 
good man, against ‘so great appearances of truth on the 
side of orthodoxy, from Scripture, reason, and anti- 
quity; and whether we may not wait long before we 
Jind such demonstration ? 


IN your answer to this, I am rebuked, first, for giving 
the name of or thodoxy to a scholastic notion; and, second- 
ly, for calling your doctrine Arianism. As to the first, I 
stand so far corrected, as to beg the privilege of using 
the word orthodoxy, for the received doctrine. You are 
pleased to call it a scholastic notion, How far it is scho- 
lastic, I do not certainly know; but sure I am that it is 
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primitive and Catholic; and I do not know that the 
Schoolmen were heretics in this article. If they were; so | 
far, you may depend upon it, our notion is not scholastic. 
As to your doctrine being justly called Arianism, I hope, 
without offence, I may say, I have made it plain to a de- 
monstration, (excepting only that, in some particulars, 
you fall below Arianism,) and I should advise you here- 
after, for your own sake, to dispute so clear a point no 
farther. But let us go on. You add: “ If it be impossi- 
“‘ ble, by the rule of Scripture and reason, and the sense 
“< of the most ancient writers and councils of the Church, 
“ that the scholastic notion should be true; and if there 
“be no medium betwixt (the scholastic notion) and the 
“ notion of Dr. Clarke, (that is, Arianism,) then it will be 
«< demonstrated that (Arianism) is the true doctrine of Je- 
‘sus Christ and his Apostles, as revealed in Scripture, 
“ and the true sense of Scripture interpreted by right rea- 
“ son, and as understood by the best and most ancient 
“« Christian writers.’’. This is your demonstration; only I 
have thrown in a word or two, by way of parenthesis, to 
make it the clearer to the reader. The‘sum of it is this; 
if the scholastic notion (by which you mean Salbellianism) 
be not true; and if there be no mediwm between Salel- 
lianism and Arianism; then Arianism is the true doc- 
trine, &c. That is, if supposing be proving, and if begging 
the question be the same thing with determining it; then 
something will be demonstrated which is not, demon- 
strated. You do well to refer us to your Appendix for 
proof, and to shift it off as far as possible. Demonstra- 
tions are good things, but sometimes very hard to come 
at; as you will find in the present instance. You may 
take as much time longer, as you think proper, to con~ 
sider of it. Give me a demonstration, justly so called; a 
chain of clear reasoning, beginning from some plain and 
undoubted axiom, and regularly descending by necessary 
deductions, or close connection of ideas, till you come at 
your conclusion. Till you can do this, it will be but labour 
lost, to endeavour to shake the recei ed doctrine of the. 
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ever blessed Trinity. For, unless you can give us some- 
thing really solid and substantial, in an article of so great 
importance, the reasons which we have, on our side of the 
question, are so many, so plain, and so forcible, that they 
must, and will, and ought to sway the minds of modest, 
reasonable, and conscientious men, while the Church 
stands, or the world lasts. Any man that duly considers 
what we have to plead from holy Scripture, and what 
from the concurring judgment and practice of the primi- 
tive and Catholic Church; and reflects farther upon the 
natural tenderness which every pious and grateful mind 
must have for the honour of his blessed Lord and Saviour, 
the dread and horror of blasphemy, and how shocking a 
thing it must appear to begin now to abridge him of that 
respect, service, and supreme adoration, which has been 
so long and so universally paid him, and by the blessed 
saints and martyrs now crowned in heaven; I say, any 
man that duly considers this, will easily perceive how 
impossible it is for Arianism ever to prevail generally, ex- 
cept it be upon one or other of these suppositions: either 
-that the age becomes so very ignorant or corrupt, that 
they know not, or care not, what they do; or that some 
new light spring up, on the side of Arianism, some hidden 
reserve of extraordinary evidences, such as, in 1400 years’ | 
time, the wit of man has not been able to discover. As 
to the latter, neither yourself nor yet the learned Doctor 
has been pleased to favour us with any such discovery : 
as to the former, I have too good an opinion of you to 
suspect that you can either hope or wish for it. You 
will have a mind to try what you can do; and so give me 
leave to represent to you a short summary of what we 
are to expect of you. 

1. You are to prove, either that the Son is not Creator ; 
or that there are two Creators, and one of them a crea- 
ture. 

2. You are to show, either that the Son is not to be 


worshipped at all; or that there are two objects of worship, 
and one of them a creature. 
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3. You are to prove, either that the Son is not God; 
or that there are two Gods, and one of them a creature. 

4. You are to show, that your hypothesis is high 
enough to take in all the high titles and attributes as- 
cribed to the Son in holy Scripture ; and, at the same 
time, low enough to account for his “ increasing in wis- 
“¢dom, not knowing the day of judgment,” his being 
“ exceeding sorrowful, troubled, crying out in his ago- 
“© nies,’ and the like. You are to make all to meet in 
the one Adyss, or Word ; or else to mend your scheme by 
borrowing from ours. 

5. I must add, that, whatever you undertake, you are 
either to prove it with such strength, force, and evidence, 
as may be sufficient to bear up against the stream of anti- 
quity, full and strong against you; or else to show that 
antiquity has been much misunderstood, and is not full 
and strong against you. 

Now you see, what you have to do; and our readers, 
perhaps, may understand what we are talking about, the 
dust being, I hope, in some measure thrown off, and the 
cause opened. Now proceed as you think proper : only 
dispute fair; drop ambiguous terms, or define them; put 
not gross things upon us; contemn every thing but truth 
in the search after truth; and keep close to the question : 
and then it will soon be seen, whether Arianism or Ca- 
tholicism is the Scripture doctrine of the Tri ity. 

There remain only two Queries, which I have any con- 
cern in; and I hardly think it needful to take farther no- 
tice of them, the substance of them being contained in 
the former: besides that this Defence being drawn out 
into a length beyond what I expected, I am willing to 
come toa conclusion. You will excuse me for not re- 
turning a particular answer to your Queries, having ob- 
viated all that is of weight in them, in this Defence of my 
own. Besides, you have now had some years to consider 
this subject, and may probably see reason to alter some 
things; to contract your Queries into a shorter compass, 
and to put them closer and stronger; though that part, I 
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think, should come, after you have made a defence of 
your own principles: otherwise, you know, it is nothing 
but finding faults, without proposing any way to mend 
them; which is only a work of fancy, and is both fruit- 
less and endless. My design chiefly was to be upon the 
offensive: the defensive part, on our side, has been.handled 
over and over, in books well known, and easy to be had. 
What was most wanting was, to point, out the particular 
defects of Dr. Clarke’s scheme, which was thought. to 
contain something new ; and was certainly set forth in. a 
very new method. “ 
In conclusion, give me leave to tell you, that I have 
entered into this cause (after a competent weighing what 
I could meet with, on either side) under a full conviction 
both of the truth and importance of it; and with a reso- 
lution (by God’s assistance) to maintain it; till I see rea- 
son (which I despair of) to alter my judgment of it. 
Make you the best you can of your side of the question, 
in a rational and fair manner. Truth is what I sincerely 
aim at, whether it be on your side or on mine. But I 
may be allowed to speak with the greater confidence in 
this cause, since the controversy is not new, but has been 
exhausted long ago; and all had been done on your side, 
that the wit of man could do, long before either you or 
Dr. Clarke appeared in it. You may, if you please, tra~ 
verse over again Scripture, antiquity, and reason. As to 
the first; all the texts you can pretend to bring against 
us have been weighed and considered; and we have so- 
lutions ready for them; while you are yet to seek how to 
give a tolerable account of several texts; those, especially, 
which declare the wnity of God, and proclaim the Son to be 
God, Creator, and object of worship and adoration. If you 
proceed to Fathers, they stand pointed against you; and 
you are certain to expose, your cause, as often as you 
hope for any relief or succour from them. If, lastly, (which 
you think your strongest hold,) you retire to philosophy 
and metaphysics, I humbly conceive, you will still be able to 
do nothing, It will be only falling to conjecture, after you 
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fail of proof; and giving the world your wishes, when they 
looked for demonstrations. I do not expect you should 
believe one word of what I have now said; neither say I 
it to discourage any rational inquiries; let truth have its 
utmost trial, that it may afterwards shine out with greater 
lustre: only let not your zeal outrun your proofs. If 
your arguments have weight sufficient to carry the point 
with men of sense, let us have them in their full strength; 
all reasonable men will thank you forthem. But if, fail- 
ing in proof, you should condescend (which yet I am per- 
suaded you will not) to wile and stratagem, to colours 
and disguises, to misrepresentation and sophistry, in hopes 
to work your way through the unlearned and unthinking 
part of the world; then let me assure you beforehand, 
that that method will not do. Every man, that has a 
spark of generous fire left, will rise up against such prac- 
tices; and be filled with disdain to see parts and learning 
so prostituted, and readers so used. 


I am, Sir, 


Your Friend and Servant.. 
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TO 


THE FIRST EDITION: 





I pave just run over the second edition of Dr. Clarke’s 
Scripture Doctrine; where I observe, that most of the 
passages, which I have animadverted upon, stand as they 
did, without any correction or amendment. Where the 
Doctor has attempted any thing, which may seem to 
weaken the force of what I have offered above, I shall 
here take notice of it. I had noted (as the learned Mr. 
Welchman had done before me) the Doctor’s. unfair 
manner of suppressing some words of Chrysostom, which 
were necessary to let the reader into the author’s true 
meaning. The Doctor here endeavours *to bring him- 
self off, by saying, that the words left out are Chrysos- 
tom’s “own inference, and not the explication of the 
“ words of the text.” But the truth is, Chrysostom’s in- 
ference shows plainly “what his explication of the text 
was; which explication represented separately without 
that inference, by the help of the Doctor prefacing it, 
was made to appear in another light, and to speak an- 
other sense than what the author intended. One in 
power (xara Sivapw) is the same, with Chrysostom, as 
equal in power or ability, and essentially so. He could 
never have imagined, that one in power should signify no 
more than the Doctor pretends. One having infinite and 
the other only finite power, could not, according to Chrys- 
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ostom, be properly said to be one, xara divapsv, in power, 
His interpretation then, being not only different but con- 
trary to the Doctor’s, should not have been represented 
in such a manner (by suppressing a part of it) as to be 
made to appear to countenance a notion which it clearly 
contradicts. 

The learned Doctor »has put in an explanatory paren- 
thesis to his translation of a passage of Ireneus.. I have 
took notice °above, that he had not done justice to Ire- 
nus in that passage: and I am glad to find that the 
Doctor himself is now sensible of it. He has not yet come 
up to the full sense of the author; as you may perceive, 
by comparing what he hath said with what I have re- 
marked ‘above. But he has said as much as could be 
expected of him: the wiser way would have been, to 
have struck the quotation out of his book. 

Page 248. the learned Doctor criticizes a passage of 
St. Austin; which I am obliged to take notice of, having 
made use of that passage in these sheets¢: I will give 
you the Doctor’s own words, that you may be the better 
able to judge of the matter. After he had cited several 
passages out of Justin Martyr, where, probably, Justin 
was speaking of the temporary mpoéAzvois, or manifestation, 
or generation of God the Son, he proceeds thus. ‘* Note: 
“in all these passages, the words xara Bovajy, and Bourg, 
“and Seagoe, and bduvaue, signify evidently, not volente, 
** but voluntate ; not the mere approbation, but the act of 
“the will. And therefore St. Austin is. very unfair, 
“when he confounds these two things, and asks (uérum 
“* Pater sit Deus, volens an nolens) whether the Father 
“ himself be God, with or without his own will? The an- 
** swer is clear: he is God (volens) with the approbation 
“ of his will; but not voluntate, not xara Bovajy, not Bova‘, 
6 Seanoe, and duvaue, not by an act of his will, but by 
“necessity of nature.’ Thus far the learned Doctor. 
This is'strange misrepresentation. I pass by his miscon- 
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struction of Justin Martyr, and his insinuation (grounded 
upon it) that the Son became God, by an act of the Fa- 
ther’s will. Admitting it were so; how is St. Austin 
concerned in this. matter, and how comes in the Doctor’s 
therefore, where there is no manner of connection?) Was 
St. Austin commenting upon Justin Martyr? The Doc- 
tor’s thought seems to have been this: that St. Austin, 
having admitted that the Son was God by an act of the 
Father’s will, and being pressed with the difficulty arising 
from that supposition, had no way of coming off, but by 
asking, whether the Father himself was not God by his 
own will. If this was not the Doctor’s thought, it is at 
least what his readers, very probably, will have, upon the 
reading the Doctor’s note. But to clear up this matter, I 
will tell you the whole case. The Arians, formerly, as 
well as now, being very desirous to make a creature of 
God the Son, set their wits to work to find arguments 
for it. They had a great mind to bring the Catholics to 
admit that the Son was first produced, or generated, by an 
act of the Father’s will, (in the sense of free chotce,) and 

the consequence they intended from it was, that the 
’ Son was a creature. The Catholics would not admit their 
postulatum without proof; and so the Arians attempted 
to prove it thus, by a dilemma. The Father begat his 
Son, either nolens, or volens ; against his will, or with his 
will: it could not be against his will, that is absurd; 
therefore it must be with his will; therefore that act of 
the will was precedent to the Son’s existence, and the 
Father prior to the Son. Here the Doctor may see who 
the men were that: first confounded two distinct things, 
mere approbation, and an act of the will: not the acute 
St. Austin, not the Catholics ; but the Arians. To pro- 
ceed: the ¢ Catholics, particularly Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Austin, (men of 
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excellent sense, and who knew how to talk pertinently,) 
easily contrived to baffle their adversaries with their own 
weapons. Tell us, say they to the Arians, whether the 
Father be God, nolens, or volens; against his will, or with 
his will. This quite confounded the men, and their di- 
lemma; and they had not. a word to say more. For, if 
they had said molens, against his will; that was mani- 
festly absurd: if they had said volens, with his will; 
then, by their own argument, they made the Father prior 
to himself. The Doctor perhaps might have helped them 


out. Let us see then: “The answer,” he says, “is 


‘¢ clear.’ But what is clear? Does he imagine there was 
any difficulty in answering St. Austin’s question, taken by 
itself? This required no Cidipus; any man might readily 
answer it: but the difficulty was for an Arian to make an 
answer, which should not recoil upon himself. Let us 
take the Doctor’s answer, and observe whether it could 
be of use. ‘ The Father,” says he, “is God with the 
“¢ approbation of his will, (volens,) not by an act of his 
“will.” But if an Arian formerly had thus answered 
St. Austin, it would have made the good Father smile. 
For he would immediately have replied: Well then; so 
the Father had his Son (volens) with the approbation of his 
will, and not by an act of his will: and now what be- 
comes of your dilemma, and your nolens volens? What 
could the Arian have pretended farther, except it were to 
persist in it, that the Son was God by an acé of the will ? 


To which it would be readily answered, that this was’ 


begging the question: and so the whole must have ended. 
Judge you now, whether the Doctor or St. Austin had 
the greater acumen in this matter; and which of them is 


most apt to be very unfair, and to confound distinct 


things. 
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Necessary existence, a distinct 
idea. from” self-existence, and 
from eternity 86 
an essential character of 
God 263 
Nominal God, Christ not exclud- 
ed from worship among the no- 





© minal Gods 5 
Novatian, on the Catholic side 9 ~ 


—— his explication of Philip. 11. 6. 
10 


97 

x sO. 
‘o (the article) before ©:ds makes 
no alteration in the sense of the 





word 48 
Omniscience of the Son, as infinite 
as the Father's 70 
asserted by the Ante-Nicene 
writers 17 
‘Qwoobeios, what the word expresses 
331 


One God, or only true God, not as- 
scribed to the Father, 1 oppo- 
‘sition to, nor exclusive of, the 


Son,.either in the Scripture, or 
by the ancients 6, 15 
Origen’s orthodoxy: asserted and 
vindicated 140, 177, 182 


Ps 
Person and Being, how they differ, 
when applied to the Trinity 232 
Personality of the Son, whilst in 
and with the Father, and before 
his temporary generation, as- 
serted by the ancients 104. 
Priority of the Father’s order, does 
not imply that the Son is a sub- 
ordinate God 51 


S. 
Sabellianism, how far it agrees 
with, and differs from, Arianism 





251 
_ the medium between that 
and Tritheism 234, 


Self-existence, a distinct idea from 
necessary existence, and from 
eternity 86 

a personal, not an essential 
character of God 263 

Semi-Arianism perfect nonsense 
and contradiction 158 

Subordination in order, does not 
imply an inferiority of nature 

211 

Subordinate God, the absurdity of 
calling Christ so 3, 38, 39 

he being not subordinate in 
nature or power, but only in 
order 130 

Substance not joined with relative 
terms, when understuod of any 
thing extrinsic 35 

One Divine substance, and 

not three, professed by the an- 











cient Catholics 248 
Supreme God, Christ so, or not 
God at all 3 


Supremacy in order consistent 
with equality of nature 205 


Ate 
Time, the word used by Dr. 
Clarke and the Arians in an 
equivocating sense 153 
Trinity in Unity, how far the no- 
tion of it is capable of explana- 
tion Q27 
Aa 2 


356 


Trinity in unity, the modus of it 
not to be too curiously inquired 
into 227 

Tritheism, the charge of it removed 
from the Catholics oe ES 

fixed upon the Arians 238 

the medium between that 
and Sabellianism 234 

—— the sense of the ancient Fa~ 
thers in relation to ity 239 

Two Gods, the consequence of the 
Arian scheme 56 








U. 
Unity of Godhead, not to be in- 
ferred from unity of authority 55 
cannot be asserted but upon 
an equality of nature, and unity 
of principle 240 
Unity of Father and Son, in what 





sense defended by the ancients 


255 


W. 

Whitby, (Dr.) an instance of his 
unfair dealing in his authorities 
93 

short strictures upon his mo- 
dest disquisitions 282 
—— his notion of mysteries ex- 
posed, &c. 218 
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INDEX. 


Will, and arbitrary will, distinct: 
things | Mgt 
—— how the Son may be said to 

have been begotten with the 
will of the Father 89, 348 
Worship (religious) appropriated 
to the supreme God only, in 
Scripture set 162 
——- no distinction in Scripturg 
between absolute and inferior 
’ worship 166 
—-— the same proved from the 
practice of the primitive sigs 

7 
and from the doctrine of the 
ancient Church 175 
—- that religious worship is due 
to Christ, proved from Scrip- 
ture 178 
—- upon what principles given 
him by the primitive Christians 
181 
—— how the worship paid to the 
Sen terminates in the Father 
185 
due to him as Creator and 
Preserver of the universe, and 
before the commencing of his 
mediatorial kingdom 208 
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Waterland, Daniel, 1683-1740. 

The works of the Rev. Daniel Waterland ... 
now first collected and arranged. To which is 
prefixed, A review of the author's life and 
writings, by William Van Mildert. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1823. 

10v. in ll. front. (port.) 23cm. 
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